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I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY 


The  American  University  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  February  24,  1893.  Its  incorporation  was  the  result  of  a  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  Christian  statesmen,  educators,  and  industrial  leaders  that  a  significant 
graduate  institution  should  be  established  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  organize  the 
increasing  rich  opportunities  for  independent  study  and  advanced  research  into  a 
rigorous  curriculum  which  would  make  the  whole  city  a  veritable  university. 


Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst  of  The 
Methodist  Church  took  the  leadership 
in  the  organization  of  the  University. 
In  association  with  President  Grover 
Cleveland,  Chief  Justice  Melville 
Fuller,  C.  C.  Glover,  President  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank  in  Washington, 
Senator  Redfield  Proctor  of  Vermont, 
Governor  Robert  Pattison  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  S.  Huyler  and  John  M. 
Andrus,  New  York  business  men,  Presi- 
dent William  McKinley,  and  others, 
Bishop  Hurst  established  The  Ameri- 
can University  as  one  of  the  four  insti- 
tutions founded  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  provide  advanced  education 
on  a  graduate  level  and  "to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge"  by 
means  of  investigation  and  research. 
These  four  institutions  were  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (1876),  Clark 
University  (1888),  University  of  Chi- 
cago ( 1890 ) ,  and  The  American  Uni- 
versity (1893). 

From  the  beginning  the  University 
was  independent  of  Government  and 
free  in  the  scope  of  its  intellectual 
inquiry.  "The  mind  is  free,"  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  declared  in  his  his- 


toric Lodestar  and  Compass  address  at 
the  campus  in  1914.  "It  owes  sub- 
servience and  allegiance  to  nobody 
under  God.  The  object  of  scholarship 
is  to  release  the  human  spirit  from 
every  kind  of  thralldom  of  darkness. 
It  is  knowledge,  properly  interpreted, 
seen  with  a  vision  of  insight,  that  is 
uniting  the  spirit  of  the  world." 

Selection  of  Campus 

On  Christmas  1889  Bishop  John 
Fletcher  Hurst  reined  his  horse  on 
a  wooded  slope  in  the  northwest 
heights  above  the  Potomac  River,  the 
site  of  Fort  Gaines,  one  of  the  key 
defenses  of  the  City  of  Washington 
during  the  Civil  War.  Stepping  from 
his  carriage,  he  looked  toward  the 
plains  of  Manassas  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  "This  hill  is  the  place," 
he  said  to  his  companions.  "On  the 
site  of  this  crumbling  fort  we  shall 
build  a  university  dedicated  to  the 
love  of  peace  and  human  understand- 
ing." 

The  first  university  building,  built 
of  Vermont  marble  in  Ionic  architec- 
ture, was  named  Hurst  Hall  and  desig- 
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nated  as  the  College  of  History  in 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  Bishop 
Hurst,  himself  a  distinguished  his- 
torian who  had  taken  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Halle,  Germany.  The  con- 
cern for  human  experience  as  repre- 
sented by  history  has  continued  to 
be  a  dominant  interest  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

With  the  twentieth  century  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs 
placed  a  new  emphasis  on  public  serv- 
ice in  government.  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  the  University  should 
be  influenced  in  its  development  by 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Metropolitan   Campus 

The  increasing  importance  of  gov- 
ernment led  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1919  and  1920  to  acquire 
property  on  F  Street  between  19th 
and  20th  Streets  now  located  midway 
between  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  State.  In  this  con- 
venient location  the  University  ex- 
tended its  professional  programs  to 
serve  the  more  specialized  needs  of 
government  workers  concerned  with 
the  technical  problems  of  governance 
and  the  broad  backgrounds  which  are 
necessary  to  understanding  the  ob- 
jectives of  political  action. 

Undergraduate  Studies 

Until  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  on  September  23, 
1925,  The  American  University  con- 
tinued as  an  exclusively  graduate  in- 
stitution. When  the  College  opened 
the  University  therefore  was  already 
heir  to  more  than  three  decades  of 
graduate  tradition.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  was  a  universitij  college,  an 


undergraduate  division  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  University  activities  of 
original  inquiry  and  professional  inter- 
est which  surround  it. 

School  of  Social  Sciences 
and   Public   Affairs 

In  1934  the  University's  programs 
of  public  administration  were  organ- 
ized into  the  School  of  Public  Affairs 
which  in  1941  was  merged  with  the 
Graduate  School  to  form  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 
with  graduate  and  undergraduate  di- 
visions. With  the  establishment  of 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  the  Uni- 
versity called  Dean  Ernest  Griffith,  of 
Syracuse  University,  to  the  direction 
of  the  Graduate  School,  transferring 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  from  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  to  the  directorship  of 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  and  called 
Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall,  for  fifteen 
years  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  later  professor  in  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Law  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  to  the  chair  of 
economics. 

Graduate  Concentration  in 
Social   Sciences 

The  growth  of  its  programs  com- 
pelled the  University  in  1935  to  con- 
centrate its  entire  resources  at  the 
graduate  level  in  the  field  of  social  and 
political  sciences.  During  the  next 
decade  and  a  half  foundations  con- 
tributed more  than  a  quarter  million 
dollars  to  the  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Of  this  sum  more  than  $62,000 
was  given  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion for  the  support  of  work  in  public 
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administration,  the  extension  of  public 
administration  education  to  young 
government  officials  in  the  American 
republics,  and  for  the  assistance  of 
scholars  and  research  projects.  Grants 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  and  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  instruction  and  research  in 
the  field  of  population  problems,  while 
grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion directly  to  the  University  as  well 
as  through  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  gave  the  University 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  leadership 
in  the  development  of  archival  science 
as  an  academic  discipline.  Grants 
over  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  for  the 
support  of  the  Teaching  Institute  of 
Economics  gave  strong  impetus  to 
work  in  the  field  of  economics  which 
had  always  been  a  major  concern  of 
the  University. 

Washington   College  of  Law 

In  1949  the  Washington  College  of 
Law,  established  in  1895  and  long  a 
neighbor  of  The  American  University 
with  its  location  at  2000  G  Street, 
merged  with  the  University  as  a  pro- 
fessional division. 

The  American   University 

The  component  parts  of  The  Amer- 
ican University  are  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  located  at  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nebraska  Avenues,  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs  located  on  F  Street  between 
19th  and  20th  Streets,  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  located  at  2000  G 
Street,  and  a  Division  of  Professional 
Institutes  related  to   all  divisions  of 


the  University  with  offices  at  1901  F 
Street,  Northwest. 

Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search, located  at  1729  F  Street,  North- 
west, conducts  basic  inquiry  in  the  so- 
cial sciences.  It  also  carries  on  applied 
research  for  governmental  and  private 
organizations.  For  students  it  pro- 
vides professional  training  on  a  grad- 
uate level.  It  offers  facilities  and  guid- 
ance to  assist  students  in  carrying 
out  individual  research  assignments. 
Through  a  system  of  internships  and 
the  organization  of  graduate  seminars 
into  research  teams,  the  student  has 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  large- 
scale  research  projects. 

University  Flag 

The  American  University  Flag,  de- 
signed on  the  occasion  of  the  charter 
jubilee,  February  24,  1943,  by  the  late 
Professor  C.  Law  Watkins,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  art,  and  director 
of  the  Phillips  Gallery  Art  School, 
binds  together  the  traditions  of  the 
University.  In  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
red  field  symbolizing  human  endeavor 
and  conflict  is  set  the  outline  of  an 
ancient  fortress  to  represent  Fort 
Gaines  upon  whose  site  the  campus 
stands.  The  University  itself  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  "compass  of  human  life 
with  its  great  needle  pointing  steadily 
at  the  lodestar  of  the  human  spirit," 
a  thought  expressed  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Graduate  School  in  1914. 

The  color  of  the  compass  is  blue, 
traditional  symbol  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual    life    and   of   the    virtue    of 
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loyalty.  Six  bastions  of  the  fort,  in- 
corporated in  the  design  from  a  plan 
by  Marquis  Sebastien  le  Prestre  de 
Vauban,  the  seventeenth  century 
master  of  siege  warfare,  represent  his- 
tory as  the  vivid  continuum  of  man's 
experience  with  other  men  in  the  phys- 
ical world,  language  as  the  mechanism 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  re- 
cording and  transmission  of  experi- 
ence, mathematics  as  the  tool  for  the 


measurement  of  the  dimensions  of 
living,  science  as  a  method  for  the 
exploration  of  the  world  of  man  and 
matter  and  the  definition  of  laws  by 
which  man  can  predict  relationships 
and  exercise  control  of  his  world,  the 
fine  arts  as  an  expression  of  the  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  life,  and  philos- 
ophy as  man's  effort  to  give  life  a 
coherent  direction  in  the  pursuit  of 
values. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


The  American  University  offers  academic  programs  through  (1)  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  divisions  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  (2)  the 
Washington  College  of  Law,  (3)  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  (4)  the  Division  of 
Professional  Institutes,  and  (5)  by  interinstitutional  agreement  and  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital.  The  programs  of  all  divisions  of  the  University  are  organized  to  provide 
a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  curriculums. 


The  offerings  of  the  University  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole 
which  may  be  approached  by  each 
student  according  to  his  own  intellec- 
tual and  professional  variables.  Gen- 
eral inventories  of  achievement  such 
as  the  Graduate  Record  Examination, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  course  exami- 
nations, are  available  as  reliable  in- 
dices of  the  student's  own  intellectual 
development.  Seminars  and  oppor- 
tunities for  independent  reading  and 
research  are  provided  to  give  "free 
space"  for  the  development  of  skill 
and  power  in  the  manipulation  of  ma- 
terials and  ideas. 

Each  division  of  the  University  is 
directed  by  its  own  dean  or  executive 
officer  responsible  to  the  president. 
The  University  faculty  maintains  uni- 
form standards  of  performance  in  the 
various  divisions  through  the  super- 
vision of  a  Committee  on  Academic 
Standards  and  a  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions. Students  in  any  division  of  the 
University  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  intramural  activities,  intercolle- 
giate sports  and  contests,  and  student 
affairs.  All  University  facilities  are 
open  to  fulltime  undergraduate  stu- 
dents without  special  fee,  and  to  all 
other  students  on  payment  of  a  nom- 
inal student  activities  fee. 


School  of  Social   Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs 

The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  is  located  on  the  metro- 
politan campus  midway  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of 
State.  Its  programs  of  instruction  and 
research  are  designed  to  lay  broad 
foundations  for  the  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  human  group  relation- 
ships and  to  develop  a  high  standard 
of  professional  skill  and  technical  com- 
petence in  dealing  with  the  control 
and  direction  of  society.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  curriculum  has  been 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
employed  in  the  federal  government 
and  for  those  who  plan  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides upon  the  basis  of  general  educa- 
tion programs  for  career  specialization 
in  those  areas  where  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  social  sciences  is 
essential.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs  is  to  provide  opportunity  for 
the  continuing  education  of  mature 
students  who  recognize  that  contem- 
porary society  is  changing  so  rapidly 
in  its  demand  for  professional  com- 
petence that  advanced  study  is  neces- 
sary if  one  is  to  keep  in  the  forefront 
of  his  field. 
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The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  is  organized  under  one 
faculty  with  deans  designated  to  di- 
rect the  graduate  division  and  the 
undergraduate  division. 

The  program  of  the  School  is  co- 
ordinated through  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee which  includes  representation 
from  the  eight  departments  into  which 
the  curriculum  of  the  School  is  di- 
vided: 

Communication 

Economics  and  Business  Administra- 
tion 
History- 
International  Relations  and  Organi- 
zation 
Political    Science    and    Public    Ad- 
ministration 

Psychology  and  Education 
Sociology  and  Public  Welfare 
Statistics  and  Mathematics 

Courses  of  instruction  are  developed 
in  terms  of  the  structure  and  inter- 
relationships of  ideas  and  social  proc- 
esses rather  than  in  traditional  aca- 
demic segments.  While  counseling 
and  degree  requirements  are  normally 
administered  by  the  departments,  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  lay  out  a 
broad  plan  of  study  that  promises  to 
achieve  most  effectively  his  own  edu- 
cational goals  without  undue  regard 
for  academic  boundary  lines. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  comprises 
a  fulltime  instructional  staff  supple- 
mented by  scholars  in  the  service  of 
the  specialized  divisions  of  govern- 
ment and  of  national  agencies  located 
in  Washington.  This  combination  of 
teaching     and     research     personnel 


brings  to  the  class  and  seminar  rooms 
the  interaction  of  theory  and  practice. 
At  all  levels  of  instruction  the  Uni- 
versity draws  upon  the  extensive  and 
unparalleled  resources  of  the  Capital 
City. 

The  Washington  Semester 

By  interinstitutional  agreement  with 
other  colleges  and  universities,  The 
American  University  provides  the 
opportunity  for  groups  of  selected  stu- 
dents in  their  junior  year  to  spend  a 
semester  in  Washington.  The  pro- 
gram is  thus  known  as  the  Washington 
Semester.  Institutions  cooperating  in 
the  program  are  Allegheny  College, 
Beloit  College,  Birmingham-Southern 
College,  Denison  University,  Dickin- 
son College,  Hamline  University, 
Hiram  College,  Hollins  College,  Ken- 
yon  College,  Lake  Erie  College,  Lin- 
denwood  College,  Millsaps  College, 
Oberlin  College,  Transylvania  College, 
Westminster  College,  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, William  Jewell  College,  and 
Wooster  College.  The  students  live 
in  a  University  residence  hall,  carry 
on  individual  and  intensive  study 
under  the  auspices  of  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs, 
and  enjoy  first-hand  the  meaningful 
experiences  of  the  manifold  national 
and  international  activities  centering 
in  Washington. 

Washington   College  of  Law 

The  Washington  College  of  Law  is 
a  professional  division  located  on  the 
metropolitan  campus  at  2000  G  Street. 
Its  purpose  is  to  offer  a  sound  profes- 
sional education  to  equip  a  student 
to  pass  the  Bar  examination,  to  enter 
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the  profession  of  law,  or  to  undertake 
a  career  in  the  legal  branches  of  the 
public  service. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
offers  a  four-year  program  of  studies 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  science  and  dur- 
ing the  years  of  national  emergency 
the  associate  in  arts  and  the  associate 
in  science  to  provide  a  point  for  recog- 
nizing academic  achievement  of  stu- 
dents prior  to  their  induction  into  the 
armed  services. 

The  college  is  the  basic  unit  in  the 
structure  of  any  university.  Located 
on  a  residence  campus  in  the  north- 
west heights  of  Washington,  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  its 
students  with  a  stimulating  educa- 
tional environment  characterized  by 
the  fundamental  values  which  reside 
in  the  small  college  enriched  by  the 
environing  influences  of  a  great  world 
capital. 

The  program  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  organized  by  depart- 
ments grouped  into  five  divisions. 
These  are: 

I.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Physics 

II.  Social  Studies 
Economics 
Education 
Government 
History 
Psychology 
Sociology 


III.  Humanities 

English 

Art 

Modern  Languages 

Music 

Philosophy 

Religion 

IV.  Health,  Recreation,  Physical  Edu- 

cation, and  Athletics 

V.  Student  Affairs 

Work-Study  Program 

The  University  offers  a  work-study 
program  planned  to  enable  young 
women  to  pursue  academic  work  and 
enjoy  genuine  campus  residence  life 
while  holding  positions  in  govern- 
ment, business,  and  nursing  which 
provide  income  to  pay  all  the  uni- 
versity fees  and  living  expenses.  Work 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree  under 
the  work-study  program  is  completed 
in  six  instead  of  the  conventional  four- 
year  period.  The  work-study  pro- 
gram meets  the  needs  of  two  classes 
of  students:  (1)  those  who  of  neces- 
sity must  earn  while  they  learn;  (2) 
those  who  wish  to  relate  life-experi- 
ence to  classroom  study,  constantly 
testing  theory  by  application  in  prac- 
tical study.  Work-study  students  live 
together  in  a  common  residence  hall. 

Professional   Institutes 

As  a  continuing  public  service  the 
University  offers  through  its  various 
divisions  short,  intensive  programs  of 
study  in  professional  institutes  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
and  persons  already  established  in 
their  professional  fields  who  desire  to 
increase  their  knowledge  in  special- 
ized areas.  The  programs  of  these 
institutes  are  developed  with  the  ex- 
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pert  advice  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions covering  the  individual  field  in- 
volved and  are  functionally  related  to 
the  resources,  specialists,  and  interests 
of  the  Capital. 

Graduate  Nursing   Studies 

The  American  University  by  inter- 
institutional  agreements  and  affilia- 
tions cooperates  in  graduate  programs 
in  nursing  and  nursing  education,  and 
psychiatric  nursing.  Studies  for  gradu- 
ate nurses  are  offered  by  the  University 
at  the  campus,  and  at  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital.  Graduate  nurse  programs 
administered  by  a  university  director 
of  nursing  studies  provide  opportunity 
for  carrying  forward  academic  studies 
from  the  completion  of  the  three-year 
program  to  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Washington  Communities  and 
University  Programs 

The  educational  programs  of  the 
University  are  closely  related  to  the 
several  communities  described  below 
which  coexist  in  Washington  because 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States. 

1.  Washington  is  first  of  all  a  politi- 
cal community  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  cabinet,  96  senators,  and  435 
representatives.  This  community  for- 
mulates and  executes  national  policy. 
The  American  University  provides 
within  its  curriculum  therefore  law, 
political  science,  and  public  adminis- 
tration. 

2.  Washington  is  a  civil  service 
cornmunity  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  widely  diverse  experts  working  in 
some  15,000  specialized  fields.  The 
American    University    therefore    pro- 


vides within  its  curriculum  in-service 
training  and  specialized  courses  deal- 
ing with  fundamental  disciplines  and 
specific  techniques. 

3.  Washington  is  a  communicating 
community,  the  nerve  center  of  world 
action.  More  than  1,000  reporters,  ra- 
dio and  television  commentators,  and 
columnists  keep  the  world  informed 
about  what  is  happening.  The  Amer- 
ican University  therefore  offers  courses 
in  journalism,  writing,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. 

4.  Washington  is  the  center  of  inter- 
est group  representation.  The  Amer- 
ican University  therefore  offers  pro- 
grams in  public  relations,  legislation, 
and  public  opinion. 

5.  Washington  is  a  diplomatic  com- 
munity with  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters and  their  staffs  representing 
seventy-one  sovereign  states.  The 
American  University  therefore  offers 
courses  in  international  relations  and 
organization. 

6.  Washington  is  a  cultural  commu- 
nity with  great  art  galleries  and 
musical  offerings.  The  American  Uni- 
versity therefore  offers  courses  in  art 
and  music  closely  related  to  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Capital. 

7.  Washington  is  a  business  com- 
munity rendering  service  to  other 
groups.  The  American  University 
therefore  offers  programs  of  study  in 
business. 

The  programs  of  The  American 
University  are  planned  to  meet  both 
the  unique  needs  of  Washington  and 
to  provide  at  the  same  time  cur- 
riculums  of  general  education  on  the 
graduate,  professional,  and  under- 
graduate levels. 


RESOURCES 


The  programs  of  The  American  University  are  offered  through  divisions  located  on 
two  campus  areas.  The  metropolitan  campus  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  adminis- 
trative area  of  the  government  midway  between  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  northwest  heights  campus  at  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska 
Avenues. 


NORTHWEST  HEIGHTS  CAMPUS 

The  original  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity, acquired  in  1891,  is  located  on 
the  highest  hilltop  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  Artemas  Ward  Circle 
where  Massachusetts  meets  Nebraska 
Avenue.  Covering  seventy-five  rolling 
acres  extending  from  Nebraska  north- 
west to  University  Avenue  and  from 
Massachusetts  southwest  to  Rockwood 
Parkway,  it  has  the  quiet  atmosphere 
traditionally  associated  with  univer- 
sities located  far  from  metropolitan 
centers,  yet  it  is  20  minutes  by  bus 
from  the  White  House.  The  campus 
and  buildings  devoted  to  educational 
service  are  valued  at  $3,500,000.  The 
Northwest  Heights  campus  is  the  resi- 
dence center  for  the  whole  University, 
having  halls  for  men  and  women  and 
apartments  for  married  students. 

In  the  heart  of  a  great  world  capital 
the  student  finds  on  his  campus  home 
seventy-six  varieties  of  trees,  ninety- 
eight  species  of  birds,  twenty-nine 
different  kinds  of  shrubs,  and  brook- 
lets of  interest  to  students  of  biology. 
The  climate  of  Washington  is  medium 
between  the  extreme  cold  and  deep 
snows  of  the  North  and  the  long  con- 
tinued summer  heat  of  the  South. 
For  fifty-four  winters  out  of  seventy- 
three  the  temperature  did  not  fall 
below  zero;   only  twenty-six  days  a 


year  on  the  average  does  the  tem- 
perature reach  ninety  degrees  or 
above. 

Hurst  Hall  (1898)  is  a  three-story 
Vermont  marble  structure  of  Ionic 
architecture.  Named  to  honor  Bishop 
John  Fletcher  Hurst,  it  is  a  central 
educational  unit  with  classrooms, 
laboratories,  faculty  offices,  reading 
rooms,  and  recital  hall. 

McKinley  Hall  (1917)  is  a  three- 
story  Vermont  marble  structure  named 
to  honor  William  McKinley,  twenty- 
fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  a 
trustee  of  the  University  who  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Mary  Graydon  Hall  (1925)  is  a 
white-stone  four-story  residence  hall 
for  women  named  to  honor  one  of 
the  great  benefactors  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  University  dining  room  is 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hall. 
Private  dining  rooms  are  provided  for 
the  service  of  student  and  faculty 
groups. 

President's  Residence  (1925)  is  a 
colonial  home  occupying  a  high  spot 
of  ground  near  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  campus.  The 
home  and  adjacent  gardens  are  centers 
of  academic  and  social  events. 

Clendenen  Gymnasium  (1926)  is 
the  center  of  women's  physical  activ- 
ities, intramural  sports,  and  dramatics. 
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The  building  is  named  to  honor  Pat- 
rick Clendenen,  a  benefactor  of  the 
University.  It  provides  auditorium 
space  for  concerts,  dramas,  ballets, 
and  lectures. 

Battelie  Memorial  Hall  (1926)  is  a 
three-story  white-stone  building  hous- 
ing the  main  library,  periodical  room, 
music  listening  rooms,  and  the  busi- 
ness and  administrative  offices  of  the 
University.  It  was  the  gift  of  Gordon 
E.  Battelie. 

Hamilton  House  (1930)  is  a  three- 
story  gothic  fieldstone  residence  hall 
for  men.  A  beautifully  appointed 
lounge  with  large  fireplace  is  a  popu- 
lar gathering  place  for  discussion 
groups.  It  is  named  to  honor  Bishop 
John  W.  Hamilton  and  Bishop  Frank- 
lin Hamilton,  chancellors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

McCabe  House  ( 1942)  is  a  one-story 
frame  residence  hall  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  women  enrolled  in  the  work- 
study  program.  It  has  a  large  open 
fireplace  and  comfortable  lounge. 

Hutchins  House  (1942)  is  a  one- 
story  frame  building  housing  the  cen- 
tral offices  of  the  University  Examina- 
tion Authority  and  the  service  func- 
tions of  the  student  personnel  pro- 
gram. It  has  a  large  open  fireplace 
and  comfortable  lounge. 

Leonard  Student  Center  (1943)  is 
located  on  the  campus  east  of  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue.  It  contains  a  large 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  six  bowl- 
ing alleys,  music  practice  rooms,  uni- 
versity store,  television  lounge,  post 
office,  stage,  ping-pong  room,  coffee 
shop,  offices  of  the  student  associa- 
tion, student  publications,  and  recre- 
ation rooms.    The  center  is  the  head- 


quarters of  men's  physical  education, 
of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  of  in- 
tramural sports  administration.  The 
offices  of  the  varsity  coaches  are  lo- 
cated in  the  building. 

Music  Studios  (1945)  are  located  in 
Leonard  Student  Center  and  in  three 
frame  buildings  called  Huyler,  Swart, 
and  Baldwin  adjoining  the  Art  Center 
on  the  back  campus. 

Roper  Studio  (1946)  a  large  frame 
building  in  the  Art  Center  area  pro- 
vides space  for  painting  and  sculpture 
studios,  radio  and  music  studios,  and 
offices  for  faculty  members  in  art  his- 
tory and  music. 

Watkins  Gallery  (1946)  provides 
space  for  continuing  exhibits  of  the 
works  of  living  artists  and  houses  the 
C.  Law  Watkins  Memorial  Art  Col- 
lection. The  Gallery  is  the  center  for 
programs  in  the  fine  arts. 

McDowell  Lane  Court  (1946)  is  com- 
prised of  three  two-story  frame  resi- 
dence halls  developed  for  veteran  stu- 
dents. These  residences  are  identified 
as  Clark,  Hughes,  and  Flint. 

The  American  University  Apart- 
ments (1946)  include  56  furnished 
dwelling  units  for  married  students. 
The  units  have  living  room,  one  or  two 
bedrooms,  kitchenette,  and  bath. 

Communications  Center  (1947)  pro- 
vides radio  and  television  studios. 
Television  Station  WMAL-TV  trans- 
mitting in  Channel  7  at  174-180  mc 
with  14.25  kw  visual  power  and  15.2 
aural  power  occupies  a  fire-proof 
building.  The  tower  rises  to  a  height 
of  543  feet  above  the  Tidal  Basin. 

Roper  House  (1943)  is  a  two-story 
frame  structure  located  at  the  corner 
of  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Ave- 
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nues  on  Ward  Circle.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  a  resident  dean  it  houses 
the  co-educational  honors  program 
known  as  the  Washington  Semester. 

Daniel  C.  Roper  Carillon  (1946)  lo- 
cated in  Hurst  Hall,  is  a  gift  of  a  group 
of  American  industrial  leaders  asso- 
ciated on  the  Business  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Governor  Ernest  G.  Draper  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  late 
William  A.  Julian,  then  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  served  as  a  committee 
to  develop  a  memorial  to  honor  their 
common  friend,  the  late  Daniel  Cal- 
houn Roper,  for  fifty  years  a  public 
servant. 

Osborn  House  (1948)  is  the  resi- 
dence-office of  the  University  pastor. 
It  is  named  to  honor  Albert  Osborn, 
first  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
University. 

Peyser-Judd  House  (1948)  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Washington  Se- 
mester. 

Laboratories  are  maintained  with 
modern  equipment  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, geology,  physics,  and  experi- 
mental psychology.  The  Department 
of  Biology  operates  its  own  animal 
house  to  supply  students  with  speci- 
mens for  experimentation.  It  also 
operates  two  small  greenhouses  for 
work  in  botany.  The  Department  of 
Chemistry  breeds  its  own  laboratory 
specimens  for  experimental  purposes, 
especially  for  work  in  biochemistry. 

Athletic  Centers  provide  areas  for 
outdoor  sports.  The  War  Memorial 
Athletic  Field  (1951)  covers  twelve 
acres  and  provides  a  playing  field, 
quarter  mile  track  with  220-yard 
straight-away,  baseball  diamond,  and 


hockey  field.  The  University  also  pro- 
vides six  hard-surfaced  tennis  courts, 
a  hockey  field,  archery  field,  and  auxil- 
iary playing  field. 

Sylvan  Theater  is  located  in  a 
wooded  section  of  the  campus  below 
Clendenen  Gymnasium.  It  has  ex- 
cellent accoustics  and  serves  as  the 
center  for  the  annual  spring  Shake- 
spearean play  and  for  the  summer 
repertoire  presentations. 

CHAPEL 

Chapel  convenes  each  Thursday  in 
Metropolitan  Memorial,  a  church 
erected  as  a  "connectional  monument 
to  our  beloved  Methodism,"  as  the 
General  Conference  of  1856  described 
the  purpose.  It  is  located  at  Nebraska 
and  New  Mexico  Avenues. 

An  understanding  of  the  symbolism 
which  surrounds  the  worshiper  in 
Metropolitan  enriches  devotion.  The 
general  character  of  the  church  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Gothic  spirit.  Cruci- 
form in  plan,  the  church  is  set  with  the 
western  facade  and  entrance  porch 
facing  the  setting  sun  and  the  eastern 
end  with  the  chancel  directed  toward 
the  morning  sun.  The  spacious  nar- 
thex  just  beyond  the  main  entrance  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  a  carved 
walnut  screen  whose  tracery  is  filled 
with  antique  glass  and  whose  twelve 
divisions  carry  shields  of  the  Apostles 
worked  in  lead  silhouettes.  A  touch 
of  the  flamboyant  is  evident  in  trac- 
eried  windows  and  detail,  symbolical 
of  the  eternal  flame. 

The  treatment  of  the  interior  leads 
the  eye  of  the  worshiper  to  the  chan- 
cel where  a  simple  limestone  slab  car- 
ries  the    Cross,   the   emblem   of   the 
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Christian  faith.  The  dossal  cloth  lies 
on  a  stone  frame.  Above  the  lintel  the 
wall  is  pierced  by  a  rose  window  filled 
with  brilliantly  colored  glass.  The 
clerestory  windows  above  the  altar 
symbolize  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  great  west  window  fill- 
ing the  space  above  the  balcony  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  Love,  and  Justice.  Three 
central  panels  carry  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration.  Christ,  Moses,  and 
Elias  appear  as  figures;  Peter,  James, 
and  John  are  represented  symbolically. 

Historical  symbols  relate  the  Church 
to  the  land  of  Christianity's  origin. 
Olive  wood  from  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
cedar  from  Mount  Lebanon  went  in 
part  into  the  pulpit  and  altar  rail,  the 
wood  having  been  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land  in  rough  logs.  The  marble 
tiles  in  the  chancel  came  from  the 
ruins  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

Just  as  the  Sanctuary  is  symbolic  of 
many  Christian  traditions  in  its  con- 
struction, so  essential  materials  repre- 
sent God's  gift  of  natural  resources  to 
various  sections  of  America.  Copper 
from  Arizona  on  the  roof;  limestone 
from  Indiana  for  trim;  richly  colored 
slate  from  Vermont;  flaggings  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  and  wal- 
nut from  the  South;  California  red- 
wood for  the  open-timber  ceiling. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  edifice 
which  faces  the  campus  at  Nebraska 
and  New  Mexico  Avenues  was  laid  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1931,  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles  Curtis  who  used  a  trowel 
employed  by  George  Washington 
when  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 


METROPOLITAN  CAMPUS 

The  Metropolitan  Campus  includes 
the  area  and  buildings  devoted  to  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs,  the  Washington  College  of 
Law,  and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science 
Research. 

The  program  of  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  operates 
from  six  three-story  buildings  located 
between  Nineteenth  Street  and  Twen- 
tieth Street  on  F  Street  numbered 
1901,  1903,  1905,  1907,  1911,  and 
Collier  Hall  respectively.  The  build- 
ings were  acquired  by  the  University 
in  1919  and  1920.  The  administrative 
offices  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs  are  located  at  1901 
F  Street.  The  general  library  is  lo- 
cated in  1907  and  1911  with  the 
Economics  reading  room  located  at 
1901  F  Street.  The  snack  bar  for  the 
convenience  of  students  is  located  in 
1911  which  together  with  the  Haskell 
Dining  Room  provides  luncheon  space 
for  faculty  and  student  groups. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search is  located  at  1729  F  Street  in 
a  three-story  building  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  advanced  study  and  inquiry. 
The  offices  of  the  director  of  the 
Union  Internationale  pour  L'fitude 
Scientifique  de  la  Population  and  the 
population  research  laboratories  of 
the  University  are  located  in  this 
building. 

The  Washington  College  of  Law 
occupies  a  building  located  at  the 
corner  of  20th  and  G  Streets.  The 
classrooms,  administrative  offices,  li- 
brary, and  lounge  facilities  for  law 
students  and  faculty. 


ADMISSION 


The  University  admits  students  to  the  graduate  division  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs,  to  the  Washington  College  of  Law,  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  to  the  undergraduate  division  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs. 


GRADUATE  DIVISION  ADMISSION 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  division  of  the  School  of 
Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 

1  executes  the  application  for  admis- 
sion form  supplied  by  the  graduate 
dean,  1901  F  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington  6 

2  supports  the  application  with  an 
official  transcript  of  his  record  show- 
ing (a)  the  degrees  already  re- 
ceived, (b)  courses  completed  in 
preparation  for  those  degrees,  (c) 
the  academic  grade  earned  in  each 
course,  and  (d)  the  basis  for  grad- 
ing in  force  in  the  institution  cer- 
tifying the  transcript 

3  indicates  the  department  of  study 
in  which  he  proposes  to  do  his  prin- 
cipal work 

4  submits  in  the  case  of  fulltime  study 
a  certificate  of  medical  examination 
prepared  on  forms  supplied  by  the 
graduate  dean. 

Full   Standing 

The  graduate  dean  may  admit  to 
full  standing  an  applicant  who  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  earned  by  pur- 
suing a  four-year  curriculum  or  its 
equivalent  in  an  accredited  institution 
in  which  he  has  completed  a  major 
sequence  of  study  with  an  average 
grade  of  not  less  than  B  in  the  field 
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in  which  he  proposes  to  concentrate 
his  graduate  study. 

Qualified   Standing 

The  graduate  dean  may  admit  to 
qualified  standing  a  student  who  has 
completed  a  major  in  a  field  other 
than  that  in  which  he  proposes  to  con- 
centrate his  principal  graduate  work 
or  who  has  completed  a  major  se- 
quence in  his  proposed  field  of  study 
with  an  average  of  less  than  B.  A 
student  who  has  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  an  unaccredited  institution 
mav  be  admitted  to  qualified  standing 
under  such  conditions  as  the  graduate 
dean  or  Graduate  Council  may  deter- 
mine in  individual  cases. 

Advanced  Graduate  Credit 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees 
may  receive  credit  of  not  more  than 
six  hours  toward  the  course  require- 
ments for  the  master  of  arts  degree 
and  of  not  more  than  42  hours  toward 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  for  work  satis- 
factorily completed  in  an  accredited 
institution,  provided  application  of 
credits  is  approved  by  the  dean. 

Requests  for  information  and  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  the  graduate 
division  should  be  addressed  to 

Graduate  Dean 

1901  F  Street,  Northwest 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

] 
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LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSION 

An  applicant  for  admission  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws  must  request  the  institution 
or  institutions  attended  to  submit  to 
the  registrar  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law,  2000  G  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington  6,  D.  C,  a  transcript  in- 
dicating the  successful  completion  of 
at  least  one-half  of  the  work  required 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  at  an  approved 
college  or  university,  exclusive  of 
credit  earned  in  non-theory  courses 
such  as  military  science,  hygiene,  do- 
mestic arts,  physical  education,  vocal 
or  instrumental  music,  or  courses 
without  substantive  content.  Work 
offered  for  admission  must  be  com- 
pleted with  a  scholastic  average  at 
least  equal  to  the  average  required 
for  graduation.  Beginning  in  the  fall 
of  1952  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  Washington  College  of  Law  must 
complete  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
work  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
at  an  approved  college  or  university. 

Each  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  complete  transcript  of 
record  showing  the  right  to  honorable 
withdrawal  from  the  institution  from 
which  credit  is  offered.  Letters  from 
responsible  persons  including  attor- 
neys-at-law  certifying  to  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  applicant  may  be 
required.  A  fulltime  applicant  must 
submit  with  his  application  a  non- 
refundable matriculation  fee  of  $5.00 

Requests  for  information  and  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  law  studies 
should  be  directed  to  the 

Dean 

Washington  College  of  Law 

2000  G  Street,  Northwest 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSION 

A  student  is  admitted  to  first-year 
or  advanced  standing  either  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  the 
undergraduate  division  of  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 

Action  on  applications  is  taken  by 
the  office  of  admissions  after  review  of 
each  case. 

First-Year  Standing 

A  student  applying  for  admission  to 
first-year  standing  presents  at  least  fif- 
teen acceptable  units  of  work  com- 
pleted in  an  accredited  secondary 
school,  three  of  which  must  have  been 
performed  in  the  field  of  English,  and 
six  in  foreign  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences. The  other  six  units  may  be 
offered  in  any  subjects  taken  in  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
school. 

Advanced   Standing 

A  student  applying  for  admission 
with  advanced  standing  from  an  ac- 
credited junior  college,  college,  or 
university,  may  receive  credit  with- 
out examination  for  work  completed 
at  such  institution  by  submitting  of- 
ficial transcripts  showing  (a)  second- 
ary school  credits  by  which  admission 
to  that  institution  was  obtained,  (b) 
the  complete  record  in  the  institution 
or  institutions  attended  together  with 
the  grade  of  scholarship  obtained  in 
each  subject  taken,  and  (c)  a  letter 
signed  by  a  responsible  official  certi- 
fying that  the  student  is  eligible  to 
return  to  the  institution  last  attended 
and   has    been   honorably   dismissed. 

The  academic  record  must  show 
regular  progress  toward  the  fulfillment 
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of  degree  requirements  in  the  insti- 
tution previously  attended.  The  Uni- 
versity will  not  accept  as  credit  to- 
ward fulfillment  of  degree  require- 
ments or  toward  advanced  standing 
courses  completed  in  another  institu- 
tion with  a  grade  of  D  unless  the 
quality  point  index  of  all  credit  offered 
is  1.5.  Applicants  with  less  than  thirty 
semester  hours  of  advanced  standing 
must  submit  a  secondary  school  tran- 
script fulfilling  all  requirements  for 
admission  of  students  to  first-year 
standing. 

No  advanced  credit  is  given  for 
work  completed  in  a  secondary  school 
nor  for  work  completed  under  private 
tutors.  Credit  earned  through  home 
study  or  correspondence  courses  of- 
fered by  accredited  universities  is  ac- 
cepted only  when  the  credit  so  earned 
is  accepted  by  that  institution  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  its  own  graduation 
requirements  for  a  degree. 

Admission   Evaluation 

On  the  basis  of  the  academic  rec- 
ord submitted  the  University  assem- 
bles the  case  of  each  applicant  and 
acts  individually  on  each  application 
on  the  basis  of  the  University  stu- 
dent selection  policy.  The  representa- 
tive student  desired  by  the  University 
is  one  who  has  demonstrated  a  genu- 
ine intellectual  interest  in  secondary 
school  or  junior  college,  given  evi- 
dence of  emotional  stability  in  aca- 
demic and  social  relationships,  shown 
capacity  to  work  unselfishly  with  other 
people  in  curricular  and  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  given  evidence  of  in- 
tellectual curiosity  by  reading  and 
interest  in  hobbies,  indicated  a  desire 
to  be  useful  by  the  voluntary  assump- 


tion of  responsibility  for  tasks  which 
must  be  performed  by  human  beings 
who  live  together,  and  expressed  out- 
reach in  the  active  will  to  organize 
life  for  useful  purpose  and  spiritual 
meaning.  Admission  action  is  taken 
on  the  whole  documented  applica- 
tion not  merely  on  the  basis  of  the 
academic  transcript. 

Admission   Procedure  for  Fulltime 
Undergraduate  Students 

A   student  applying  for  admission 
as  a  fulltime  undergraduate  student 

1  submits  the  four-page  application 
form  together  with  a  small  identi- 
fication photograph  and  a  non- 
refundable admission  application  re- 
view fee  of  ten  dollars 

2  presents  the  secondary  school  rec- 
ord form  supplied  by  the  Univer- 
sity admissions  officer  to  his  princi- 
pal or  headmaster  with  the  request 
that  it  be  officially  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Office  of  Admissions 

3  submits  a  certificate  of  medical  his- 
tory and  health  and  physical  exami- 
nation on  forms  supplied  by  the 
University  and  executed  by  an  ex- 
amining physician 

4  requests  the  appropriate  officer  of 
all  colleges  or  universities  previously 
attended  to  submit  official  tran- 
scripts of  his  work  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions 

5  submits  student  admission  evalua- 
tion profiles  as  supplied  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Admissions  to  three  refer- 
ences to  be  returned  directly  to  the 
office 

6  presents  himself  when  possible  for 
personal  interview.  When  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  a  prospective 
student  to  visit  the  Universitv,  the 
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Office  of  Admissions  may  arrange 
for  a  University  representative  to 
interview  the  student  at  his  home. 

Admission  Fee 

Upon  notification  of  admission  a 
fulltime  undergraduate  student  pays  to 
the  University  a  non-refundable  fee 
of  twenty-five  dollars  which  is  ap- 
plied on  the  tuition  account  of  the 
first  session  attended. 

Admission   Procedure  for  Parttime 
Undergraduate  Students 

Parttime  students  apply  in  the  same 
way,  submit  transcripts  of  records  of 
their  work  at  all  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  attended  in  the  same 
form  as  those  specified  for  fulltime 
students.  They  are  not  however  re- 
quired to  pay  an  application,  admis- 
sion, or  health  fee. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

The  University  each  year  welcomes 
graduates  of  community  and  junior 
colleges.  It  cooperates  with  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  such  institu- 
tions in  relating  its  program  to  their 
curriculums  to  facilitate  transfer.  Be- 
cause junior  college  graduates  enter 
the  University  at  the  same  time  that 
they  begin  their  advanced  specializa- 
tion, it  is  important  for  them  to  com- 
municate with  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sion as  soon  in  their  junior  college 
careers  as  they  have  arrived  at  the 
decision  to  continue  their  studies  in 
Washington.  The  matriculation  pro- 
cedure for  students  entering  from 
junior  colleges  is  identical  with  that 
specified  for  undergraduate  students 
entering  with  advanced  standing. 


Requests  for  information  and  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  undergradu- 
ate standing  should  be  referred  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions 
1905  F  Street,  Northwest 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

NURSING  ADMISSION 

Nursing  students  who  are  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing and  for  admission  to  graduate 
nurse  programs  leading  to  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  should  communi- 
cate with  the 

Director  of  Nursing  Studies 

Office  of  Admissions 

1905  F  Street,  Northwest 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

PARTTIME  STUDENTS 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents registering  for  less  than  12  hours 
of  work  a  session  are  classified  as  part- 
time  students.  Applicants  employed 
fulltime  are  admitted  and  matriculated 
only  as  parttime  students  and  are  per- 
mitted to  carry  a  course  load  not  to 
exceed  six  hours  a  session  during  the 
first  session  of  attendance  and  not 
more  than  nine  hours,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  academic  performance, 
in  any  subsequent  session.  Students 
employed  less  than  fulltime  may  take 
a  course  load  planned  with  reference 
to  the  work  schedule  maintained.  In 
the  Washington  College  of  Law  part- 
time  students  are  those  enrolled  in 
the  four-year  curriculum. 

TRANSFER  CREDIT  STUDENTS 

A  person  pursuing  work  in  another 
institution  may  be  admitted  for  trans- 
fer credit  in  any  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  one  session  only  without 
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the  submission  of  supporting  docu- 
ments when  he  presents  a  written 
statement  from  the  appropriate  official 
of  such  institution  stating  that  the 
student  is  in  good  standing  and  mak- 
ing progress  toward  a  degree  in  that 
institution,  that  the  registration  for 
the  course  or  courses  is  approved, 
and  that  the  credit  earned  in  the 
University  will  be  accepted  and  re- 
corded on  the   student's  record. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

The  University  may  admit  students 
not  seeking  degree  credit  as  special 
students  to  take  individual  courses  for 
professional  advancement.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  as  special  students 
must  be  21  years  of  age  or  over  and 
must  be  qualified  by  previous  experi- 
ence, maturity,  or  interest  in  profes- 
sional advancement  to  undertake  work 
in  the  specialized  field.  Special  stu- 
dents take  part  in  all  classroom  activi- 
ties and  assignments,  and  receive  a 
grade.  A  transcript  indicating  the 
work  covered  and  the  grade  received 
may  be  obtained  from  the  registrar, 
but  such  grade  and  the  credit  repre- 
sented by  it  is  not  applicable  toward 
a  degree  in  The  American  University 
unless  the  student  establishes  his  eligi- 
bility for  admission  to  full  standing  as 
of  the  time  he  registered. 


AUDITORS 

Further  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Washington  community  the  University 
provides  opportunity  for  some  stu- 
dents for  reasons  of  professional  or 
cultural  advancement  to  audit  courses, 
provided  such  students  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  course  proposed  to 
be  audited  is  offered.  An  auditor  is 
not  required  to  participate  in  class- 
room activity,  is  not  checked  for  at- 
tendance, is  not  required  to  take  ex- 
aminations, and  receives  no  grade  or 
credit  for  the  course. 

RESIDENCE 

Fulltime  students  in  all  divisions 
may  apply  for  residence  on  the  cam- 
pus in  halls  for  men  and  for  women, 
and  in  apartments  for  married  stu- 
dents. They  should  make  application 
to  the  office  to  which  they  have  sub- 
mitted their  application  for  admission 
to  the  University. 

Applications  for  residence  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  reservation  fee  of 
$25.  This  sum  is  applied  to  the  resi- 
dence fee  for  the  first  session  attended 
or  is  returned  if  the  application  is 
denied  and  may  be  returned  at  the 
request  of  an  admitted  student  if  the 
reservation  is  cancelled  earlier  than  six 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  any 
session. 


UNIVERSITY  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


FALL  SESSION 
1951 

September  19-29 

Counseling  and  registration 

October  1 
Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  remove  spring  session  in- 
completes 

October  13 

Graduate  tool  requirement  examinations — 
languages  and  statistics 

October  15 

Last  day  to  submit  applications  for  fall 
comprehensive  examinations 

October  20 

Graduate  tool  requirement  examinations — 
accounting 

November  1 

Last  day  to  remove  summer  session  in- 
completes 

Last  day  to  file  petition  with  registrar  for 
degrees  to  be  conferred  at  1952  com- 
mencement 

Last  day  to  submit  thesis  and  dissertation 
proposals  to  department  chairmen 

November  12 

University  in  session 

November  15 

Last  day  to  clear  graduation  requirements 
with  department  chairmen 

November  22 

Thanksgiving  Day — a  holiday 

November  30 

Last  day  for  graduate  council  to  approve 
thesis  and  dissertation  proposals  for 
1952  commencement 

December  3-12 

Fall  session   comprehensive   examinations 

December  20 

Christmas  holiday  begins — 10:45  p.m. 

January  3 

Classes  resume — 8:00  a.m. 

January  28 

Examinations  begin — evening  and  Satur- 
day students 


SPRING  SESSION 
1952 

January   30-February  7 
Counseling  and  registration 

February  8 — Classes  begin 

February  16 

Last  day  to  file  application  to  take  grad- 
uate tool  requirement  examinations 

February  22 

Washington's  Birthday — a  holiday 

February  24 — Founders  Day 

March  1 

Graduate  tool  requirement  examinations — 
language,  statistics,  accounting 

Last  day  to  submit  applications  to  take 
spring  session  comprehensive  examina- 
tions 

March  7  and  8 

Graduate  Record  Examination — required 
of  all  seniors  and  sophomores 

March  15 

Last  day  to  submit  thesis  and  dissertations 
to  department  chairmen 

April  12 

Easter  holiday   begins — 10:45  p.m. 

April  21 

Classes  resume — 8:00  a.m. 
April  21-30 

Spring  comprehensive  examinations 
May  1 

Last  day  to  petition  for  advancement  to 
upperclass  standing 
May  3 

Last  day  for  1952  commencement  candi- 
dates to  complete  oral  examinations  on 
dissertations  and  theses 
May  15 

Last  day  to  file  copies  of  dissertations, 
theses   and   abstracts   with   department 
chairmen  for  deposit  in  registrar's  office 
May  22 

Examinations  begin — graduate  and  under- 
graduate degree  candidates 
May  30 — Memorial  Day — a  holiday 
June  2 

Examinations  begin — evening  and  Satur- 
day students 
June  8 — Commencement 
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GRADUATION 


The  curriculums  of  the  University  lead  on  the  graduate  level  to  the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  master  of  arts,  and  master  of  business  administration,  on  the  professional 
level  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  on  the  undergraduate  level  to  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  science  in  social  science,  bachelor 
of  science  in  business  administration,  and  bachelor  of  science  in  public  administration. 
Associate  programs  provide  curriculums  as  a  step  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree 
or  to  terminal  educational  objectives. 


GRADUATE  DEGREES 


Doctor  of   Philosophy 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  must: 

1  complete  with  a  better  than  B  aver- 
age at  least  seventy-two  hours  of 
graduate  study,  not  less  than  thirty 
hours  of  which  have  been  taken  in 
residence  and  not  less  than  sixty 
hours  of  which  must  have  been 
completed  in  fields  selected  for 
comprehensive  examination 

2  pass  comprehensive  examinations  in 
six  fields  of  study  recommended  by 
the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  he  is  taking  his  principal 
degree  work  and  approved  by  the 
graduate  council 

3  achieve  distinction  in  at  least  one 
field 

4  demonstrate  proficiency  in  two  re- 
search tools 

5  present  a  dissertation  demonstrat-        4 
ing   distinctive   competence   in   re- 
search  and  the   ability  to  present 
new  knowledge  effectively  and 

6  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  dis-        5 
sertation  and  any   fields   of  study 
which  are  related  to  the  inquiry. 
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Master   of   Arts   and    Master   of 
Business  Administration 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  or  master  of  business  adminis- 
tration a  candidate  must 

1  complete  with  not  less  than  a  B 
average  at  least  thirty  hours  of  grad- 
uate study,  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  of  which  have  been  taken  in 
residence 

2  pass  comprehensive  examinations 
in  three  fields  of  study  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  the  candidate  is  taking  his 
principal  work 

3  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  re- 
search tool  approved  as  appropriate 
at  the  time  of  his  advancement  to 
candidacy 


present  a  thesis  demonstrating  com- 
petence in  the  analysis  of  research 
data  and  expository  reporting  and 

pass  an  oral  examination  on  the 
thesis  and  on  any  fields  of  study 
which  are  related  to  the  inquiry. 
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LAW  DEGREE 


To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  laws  a  candidate  must  com- 
plete eighty  session  hours  of  course 
work  with  not  less  than  a  one-point 
cumulative  grade  average.  Under  all 
circumstances,  the  last  twenty  hours 


of  work  must  be  completed  in  The 
American  University.  The  student 
must  fulfill  the  eighty-hour  require- 
ment within  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  six  calendar  years 
from  the  date  of  his  matriculation. 


UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREES 


BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAMS 

The  American  University  in  its  un- 
dergraduate divisions  offers  programs 
of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science, 
bachelor  of  science  in  social  science, 
bachelor  of  science  in  business  ad- 
ministration, and  bachelor  of  science 
in  public  administration.  For  upper- 
class  students  the  University  further 
has  planned  specialized  curriculums 
to  meet  the  needs  of  degree  candi- 
dates who  wish  (1)  to  enter  in  their 
third  year  of  work  on  a  sequence  of 
studies  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts  or  science  and  master 
of  arts,  (2)  to  follow  a  combined 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  with  the  bachelor  of 
arts  or  science  degree  earned  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  law  study, 
and  (3)  to  combine  academic  and 
nursing  studies  in  professional  degree 
study.  Undergraduate  work  is  offered 
in  two  divisions  of  the  University:  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  located 
at  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Ave- 
nues and  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs  located  in  Metro- 
politan Washington  midway  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Department 
of  State.  The  College  offers  a  four- 
year  program  in  the  liberal  arts;  the 


School  provides  general  education 
with  career  specialization  in  the  so- 
cial sciences,  public  affairs,  communi- 
cation arts,  and  business  administra- 
tion. 

The  University  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  126  credit  hours  completed 
with  an  average  of  not  less  than  C 
for  all  undergraduate  degrees,  and  at 
least  the  last  30  hours  must  be  com- 
pleted in  residence  at  The  American 
University. 

Organization   of  Degree  Curriculums 

The  University  believes  that  a  stu- 
dent's program  of  studies  should  con- 
stitute a  balanced  educational  experi- 
ence. The  studies,  ordered  in  sequence 
and  distributed  by  fields,  are  planned 
to  give  the  student  a  sound  general 
education,  a  more  specialized  ac- 
quaintance with  a  significant  area  of 
knowledge,  and  the  opportunity  to 
explore  freely  any  subject  matter  of 
interest  to  him.  For  these  reasons 
undergraduate  degree  requirements 
are  arranged  into  five  groups.  These 
are: 

Group  1 — Basal  Studies 

Group  2 — Distributed  Studies 
Group  S — Concentrated  Studies 
Group  4 — Related  Studies 
Group  5 — Elective  Studies 
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Students  in  planning  their  degree 
programs  with  their  counselors  ar- 
range their  studies  within  the  frame- 
work of  these  groups  to  achieve  their 
academic  and  career  objectives. 

A  basal  study  is  a  foundation  sub- 
ject necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  ad- 
vanced work.  A  distributed  study  is 
one  which  widens  the  horizon  of  the 
student,  introduces  him  to  different 
areas  of  knowledge  to  kindle  his  imag- 
ination and  interest  in  himself  and  his 
place  in  the  world  of  man,  time,  space, 
social  organization,  and  the  values  men 
live  by.  Concentrated  studies  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  student  to 
choose  one  department  of  instruction 
in  which  he  is  particularly  interested 
so  that  he  may  acquire  a  modest  mas- 
tery in  one  significant  field  of  knowl- 
edge. The  student's  object  in  the 
group  of  concentrated  studies  is  to 
gain  command  of  a  body  of  facts  and 
theories  as  a  foundation  for  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  continued  in- 
tellectual progress.  Related  studies 
provide  courses  supplementary  to  the 
area  of  specialization  elected  for  more 
intensive  study  and  also  give  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuit  of  a  field  of  sec- 
ondary interest  or  personal  satisfac- 
tion. Elective  studies  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  select 
subjects  lying  outside  his  field  of 
concentration,  to  explore  new  regions 
of  intellectual  interest,  and  to  relate 
his  own  thinking  to  ideas  beyond  the 
orbit  of  his  own  specialization. 

All  courses  in  Group  3 — Concen- 
trated Studies — and  in  Group  4 — 
Related  Studies — must  be  completed 
with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  C  and 
they  are  usually  selected  from  courses 
at  the  300-  to  500-levels. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  must  complete  120 
credit  hours  of  academic  course  work 
and  six  hours  of  work  in  health  and 
physical  education. 

Group   1— Basal  Studies 

36  Hours 

Hours 

Introduction  to  College 2 

English  Language  and  Writing     6 

English  Literature 6 

Modern  Foreign  Language ...    12 

Speech   4 

Health  and  Physical  Education     6 

A.  Because  the  transition  from  sec- 
ondary school  to  the  University  re- 
quires new  perspective,  personal  ad- 
justment, an  appreciation  of  goals,  the 
mastery  of  skills,  and  guidance  to 
make  the  most  of  personal  abilities 
and  to  overcome  personal  deficiencies, 
the  University  requires  all  students 
in  their  first  year  of  study,  including 
students  admitted  with  less  than  60 
credit  hours  of  advanced  standing 
from  other  institutions,  to  complete 
the  course  Introduction  to  College. 

B.  Because  competence  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  fundamental  to  aca- 
demic achievement  and  because  pro- 
ficiency in  effective  communication  is 
most  closely  correlated  with  student 
performance  both  in  curricular  and 
extracurricular  work,  the  University  re- 
quires a  student  to  take  the  following 
courses  or  to  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  faculty  a  competence 
in  the  subjects: 

English  Language  and  Writing 

English  Literature 

Speech 
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C.  Because  acquaintance  with  a 
culture  other  than  one's  own  enlarges 
a  student's  breadth  of  understanding 
and  because  increasing  interdepend- 
ence among  nations  in  commerce,  cul- 
ture, and  political  action  extends  the 
range  of  personal  association  and  in- 
teraction, the  University  requires  the 
student  to  complete  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  study  in  one  modern  foreign 
language.  A  student  who  offers  two 
or  more  years  of  foreign  language  for 
admission  may  with  the  approval  of 
the  dean  satisfy  the  basal  studies  for- 
eign language  requirement  by  com- 
pleting six  hours  of  advanced  work  in 
the  language  presented  for  admission 
or  by  passing  written  and  oral  exami- 
nations equivalent  in  content  and  dif- 
ficulty to  the  regular  examinations 
given  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  such  study.  A  student  who  offers 
four  years  of  one  foreign  language  for 
admission  may  have  the  basal  studies 
foreign  language  requirement  waived 
upon  certification  of  competence  by 
the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
so  that  such  student  may  take  ad- 
vanced work  in  language  or  other 
subjects. 

D.  Because  health  is  a  condition  of 
sustained  effort  and  because  pro- 
ficiency in  sports  has  a  continuing 
value  throughout  life,  the  University 
requires  the  candidate  to  carry  one 
hour  of  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion activity  in  each  of  the  first  six 
sessions  of  study. 

Group  2— Distributed   Studies 

38   or   40   Hours 

To  give  the  student  a  broad  base 
of  general  knowledge  for  understand- 


ing himself  and  his  world,  the  Uni- 
versity requires  the  candidate  to  select 
at  least  the  indicated  number  of  hours 
of  course  work  from  each  of  the  three 
following  divisions  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  student  may  not 
offer  more  than  eight  hours  of  course 
work  selected  from  any  one  depart- 
ment to  fulfill  the  degree  requirement 
in  distributed  studies  and  that  the  stu- 
dent must  complete  two  sessions  of 
course  work  in  one  of  these  laboratory 
sciences:  biology,  chemistry,  geology, 
or  physics. 

Area  Hours 

A.  HUMANITIES   12 

Art 

Art  History 

English    Literature  —  courses 

not  included  in  basal  studies 
Modern   foreign   languages — 

courses    not    included    in 

basal  studies 
Music 
Philosophy 
Religion 

B.  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND 
MATHEMATICS    14-16 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physics 

C.  SOCIAL  STUDIES 12 

Economics 

Education 

Government 

History 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

24   Hours 

In    the   upperclass   years   the   stu- 
dent concentrates   his   studies  under 
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the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  one 
of  the  departments  of  instruction.  The 
concentrated  studies  include  at  least 
24  credit  hours  of  work  offered  in 
the  department  of  concentration  and 
selected  in  conference  with  a  coun- 
selor and  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  department.  The  general  re- 
quirement for  the  completion  of  24 
hours  of  approved  course  work  in  the 
department  of  concentration  is  a  mini- 
mum requirement.  Each  degree  can- 
didate must  plan  his  concentration 
program  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  his  department.  As  a  part  of  his 
concentration  program  the  candidate 
must  complete  during  the  last  two 
sessions  of  study  the  integrating 
seminar  offered  by  his  department  of 
concentration.  This  seminar  extends 
over  a  full  academic  year  and  is  of- 
fered for  one  hour  of  academic  credit. 
The  fields  of  concentration  that  may 
be  selected  by  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  are- 

Art 

Art  History 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

German 

Government 

History 

Mathematics 

Music — with  specialization  in  either 

music    history    and    literature    or 

public  school  music 
Philosophy  and  Religion 
Physics 
Psychology 
Sociology 


Group  4— Related   Studies 

12    Hours 

The  group  of  related  studies  pro- 
vides free  space  for  the  student  to 
select  courses  which  supplement  and 
strengthen  his  program  of  concen- 
trated studies  or  which  develop  an 
area  of  studv  of  secondary  or  cultural 
interest.  While  the  number  of  hours 
of  related  subjects  depends  upon  the 
student's  own  concentration,  career, 
and  personal  objectives,  the  usual 
number  is  twelve,  generally  tied  to- 
gether to  make  a  minimum  major  se- 
quence of  36  hours  composed  of  24 
hours  in  the  subject  of  concentration 
plus  12  hours  of  related  subjects.  Re- 
lated subjects  must  be  selected  after 
conference  with  the  counselor  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  department  of  concentration. 

Group  5— Elective  Studies 

16  Hours 

Free  elective  subjects  provide  op- 
portunity for  the  student  to  select  sub- 
jects lying  outside  his  field  of  con- 
centration, to  explore  new  regions  of 
intellectual  interest,  and  to  relate  his 
own  thinking  to  ideas  beyond  the  or- 
bit of  his  own  specialization. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  science  selects  studies  offered 
in  the  five  groups  outlined  in  the 
preceding  section  describing  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  The  number  of  hours  and  the 
distribution  of  courses  however  differs. 
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Group   1— Basal   Studies 

32  Hours 

Hours 

Introduction  to  College 2 

English  Language  and  Writing     6 
Modern  Foreign  Language ...    12 

Mathematics 6 

Health  and  Physical  Education     6 

Group  2— Distributed  Studies 

18  Hours 

A.  Social  Sciences 

a  minimum  of  six  hours 

B.  Humanities 

a  minimum  of  six  hours 

C.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 
no  distributed  studies  requirement 
because  of  emphasis  on  this  area. 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

40  Hours 

Fields  of  concentration  may  be  se- 
lected by  candidates  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Distributed  Sciences 

Physics 

Nursing  Education 

Physical  Education 

In  general  the  requirement  for  con- 
centrated studies  is  40  hours  but  in 
each  case  the  student's  program  must 
satisfy  departmental  requirements  and 
be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
department  of  concentration. 

Group  4— Related  Studies 

20  Hours 

In  general  a  candidate  for  the  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  must  complete 
20  hours  of  work  in  courses  related  to 
his  major  objective  but  offered  in  de- 
partments other  than  that  in  which 
he  is  concentrating.  Here  again  the 
program  of  related  studies  must  sat- 


isfy departmental  requirements  and 
be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
department  of  the  student's  concen- 
tration. 

Group  5— Elective  Studies 

18  Hours 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

The  bachelor  of  science  in  social 
science  degree  is  offered  in  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 
to  candidates  who  have  a  special  con- 
cern for  career  specialization  in  the 
social  sciences  developed  on  the  basis 
of  a  broad  general  education.  The 
general  education  curriculum  lays  the 
basis  for  advanced  study  in  the  social 
sciences.  It  takes  its  point  of  depar- 
ture from  the  fact  that  society  exists 
in  communication.  The  effective  use 
of  language  is  therefore  fundamental. 

Man,  the  human  being,  is  the  object 
of  social  study  in  his  relations  with 
other  men  in  the  institutional  designs 
of  the  social  order.  Man  moreover 
moves  in  time  and  in  history,  and  he 
operates  from  some  place,  some  geo- 
graphical base.  In  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  life  he  develops  technology, 
tools  of  measurement,  and  values  to 
live  by.  These  are  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  education  for  social  living: 
man,  time,  place,  language,  the  social 
order,  technology,  and  values.  The 
purpose  of  the  general  education  pro- 
gram of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs  is  to  equip  a  man 
to  understand  and  to  play  his  role  in 
contemporary  society  and  to  give  him 
that  human  wholeness  and  civic  con- 
science necessary  for  useful  citizen- 
ship. 
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Group  1— Basal  Studies 

54  Hours 

Hours 

A.  Communication    6 

Fundamentals  of  English 
Usage  or  Communication  of 
Ideas     6 

B.  The  Social  Order 18 

including 

American    Democracy   in    Its 

World  Setting 6 

Principles  of  Economics 3 

Introduction  to  World  Politics  3 
American  Government:  Na- 
tional        3 

Introduction  to  Sociology.  ...   3 

C.  The  Physical  World 6 

including 
Physical  Science:    Energy 

(Physics)    3 

or 
Physical    Science:    Matter 

(Chemistry)     3 

or 

Science  in  Industry 3 

and 
The  Earth  and  Its  Resources     3 

or 
The  Earth  in  Time  and  Space  3 

D.  The  Human  Being 9 

Human  Biology 3 

General  Psychology 3 

Logic      and      the      Scientific 

Method 3 

E.  Appreciation  of  Values 9 

Human  Values  in  World  Lit- 
erature      3 

Issues  in  Modern  Literature .  .  3 

Survey  of  Art 3 

History  of  Philosophy 3 

Comparative  Religions 3 

F.  Coordination  Course   6 

Group  2— Distributed  Studies 

In  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  distributed  studies  are 
assimilated  into  the  program  of  basal 
studies  requirements. 


Group  3— Concentrated   Studies 

24  or  30  Hours 

The  candidate  may  select  an  area  of 
concentration  from  the  following: 

American  Literature 
Communication 
Economics 
History 

International  Relations  and  Organiza- 
tion 
Journalism 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Statistics 

Television  and  Radio — with  speciali- 
zation in  programming,  sales  and 
management,  or  writing. 

In  general  a  student  must  offer  a 
minimum  of  24  hours  of  work  com- 
pleted in  advanced  courses  in  the  de- 
partment of  his  concentration.  The 
student  in  all  cases  however  must 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  depart- 
ment and  his  program  of  concentrated 
studies  must  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  his  department.  The 
various  departments  require  as  a  part 
of  their  program  the  completion  of 
certain  introductory  courses  which  are 
prerequisite  to  pursuit  of  advanced 
courses  within  the  department.  Where 
these  courses  are  not  acceptable  as  a 
part  of  the  concentrated  or  related 
studies,  the  student  must  offer  these 
introductory  courses  as  a  part  either 
of  the  basal  or  elective  studies. 

Group  4— Related  Studies 

12    to   30   Hours 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  social  science 


30_ 

must  offer  from  12  to  30  hours  of 
course  work  related  to  his  field  of 
concentration,  selected  in  conference 
with  his  counselor,  and  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  his  department. 

Group  5— Elective  Studies 

15    to    30    Hours 

The  candidate  ordinarily  may  choose 
from  15  to  30  hours  of  free  elective 
courses.  Any  course  offered  for  aca- 
demic credit  by  the  University  and 
open  to  undergraduate  students,  satis- 
fies the  free  elective  studies  require- 
ment. The  courses  selected  however 
must  be  approved  by  the  counselor 
and  the  department  of  concentration. 
The  department  may  under  some  cir- 
cumstances require  courses  which  are 
necessary  to  the  student's  program  to 
be  completed  as  a  part  of  his  elective 
studies. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bachelor  of  science  in  business 
administration  degree  is  awarded  by 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  to  candidates  who  have 
completed  satisfactorily  126  hours  of 
course  work. 

Group   1— Basal  Studies 

60  Hours 

Hours 

A.  Communication    6 

Communication  of  Ideas  or 
Fundamentals  of  English 
Usage   6 

B.  Social  Order   21 

History  of  American  Business 
Leadership 6 

Structure  of  the  American 
Economy    3 

Economics  of  the  Firm  and  In- 
dustry      3 

International  Economics  ....   3 

Introduction  to  Sociology.  ...    3 
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Hours 
Political   Organization  of  So- 
ciety      3 

C.  Physical  World 6 

Earth  and  Its  Resources 3 

Science  in  Industry 3 

D.  Human  Being 9 

General  Psychology 3 

Introduction    to    Social    Psy- 
chology      3 

Group  Dynamics  and  Admin- 
istrative Principles 3 

E.  Appreciation  of  Values 6 

Human  Values  in  World  Lit- 
erature        3 

Issues  in  Modern  Literature .  .    3 

F.  Required  Business  Studies.  ...      12 

Fundamentals    of    Business 

Mathematics    3 

Fundamentals  of  Statistics.  .  .   3 
Accounting 6 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

36  to  45  Hours 

Fields  of  concentration  that  may  be 
selected  by  candidates  for  this  degree 
are: 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Business  and  Industrial  Management 

Real  Estate 

Retailing 

Transportation  and  Traffic  Manage- 
ment 

They  must  complete  36  to  45  hours 
of  course  work  in  the  field  of  their 
concentration. 

Group  4— Related  Studies 

12  Hours 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  must 
complete  as  a  part  of  their  related 
studies  12  hours  of  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses: 

Financial  Organization   of  So- 
ciety      3 

Corporation  Finance 3 

Economics   of  Taxation 3 

Marketing  Organization 3 
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The  related  studies  requirement 
may  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration. 

Group  5— Elective  Studies 

9  to  18  Hours 

The  elective  studies  requirement 
varies  from  9  to  18  hours  of  course 
work.  Any  courses  offered  for  credit 
in  the  undergraduate  divisions  of  the 
University  may  be  accepted  to  meet 
this  requirement,  but  candidates  for 
the  degree  may  in  some  cases  be 
obliged  to  offer  as  elective  studies 
prescribed  courses  that  must  be  com- 
pleted in  order  to  compensate  for 
background  or  subject-matter  defi- 
ciencies in  business  studies  or  in  the 
field  of  concentration. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN   PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  bachelor  of  science  in  public 
administration  degree  is  awarded  by 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  to  candidates  who  have 
completed  satisfactorily  120  hours  of 
course  work  as  listed  below  and  six 
hours  of  work  in  an  approved  social 
science  coordination  course. 

Group  1— Basal  Studies 

54  Hours 

The  basal  studies  requirements  for 
this  degree  and  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  social  science 
are  identical. 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

30  Hours 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  as 
a  part  of  their  concentrated  studies 
complete  Introduction  to  Public  Ad- 
ministration (3)  and  21  hours  of  other 


approved  courses  including  at  least  3 
hours  in  each  of  the  following  fields: 
organization  and  management;  per- 
sonnel administration;  budgetary  ad- 
ministration; and  public  relations. 

The  department  requires  that  stu- 
dents complete  12  hours  of  general 
background  course  work,  including 
either  American  Government:  State 
and  Local,  or  American  Government: 
Municipal  and  6  hours  of  public  ad- 
ministration   coordination    courses. 

Group  4— Related  Studies 

12  Hours 

A  total  of  12  hours  of  work  in  ad- 
vanced political  science  courses  must 
be  completed  to  satisfy  the  related 
studies  requirement.  Courses  must 
be  selected  from  among  those  offered 
in  at  least  three  of  the  following  fields: 
public  law;  governmental  processes; 
political  dynamics;  and  political 
theory  or  comparative  government. 

Group  5— Elective  Studies 

24  Hours 

Twenty-four  hours  of  work  in  any 
courses  accepted  for  credit  must  be 
completed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  group. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  WITH 
CONCENTRATION   IN   NURSING 

To  provide  opportunity  for  gradu- 
ate nurses  to  continue  university  work 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  in 
nursing,  The  American  University 
offers  a  complete  sequence  of  studies. 
Prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  degree 
program  are  (1)  graduation  from  an 
accredited  school  of  nursing  and  (2) 
successful  completion  of  the  state 
board  examinations.  Allowing  ad- 
vanced credit  for  professional  courses 
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completed  in  accredited  schools  of 
nursing,  the  University  offers  within 
the  framework  of  the  liberal  arts  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  specialization. 
The  sequence  of  advanced  studies  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with 
a  major  in  nursing  follows: 

Group   1— Basal  Studies 

28  Hours 

Hours 
English  Language  and  Writing  6 

English  Literature 6 

Science  or  Mathematics 8  to  6 

Speech    3 

Physical  Education   4 

Group  2— Distributed  Studies 

18  Hours 

Hours 

Humanities     12 

Social  Studies    6 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

45-51    Hours 

Basic  professional  course  in 

nursing    30  to  36 

Nursing  Education    15 

Group  4— Related  Studies 

24  to  25  Hours 

Group  5— Elective  Studies 

5  to  14  Hours 

ASSOCIATE  PROGRAMS 

Both  as  a  step  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree  and  as  a  terminal  program  de- 
signed to  meet  a  student's  career 
needs,  the  University  offers  programs 
leading  to  the  associate  in  arts,  the 
associate  in  science,  and  the  associate 
in  administration.  The  minimum  re- 
quirement for  the  associate  in  arts  or 
the  associate  in  science  is  the  comple- 
tion with  an  average  of  not  less  than 
C,  of  63  credit  hours,  and  for  the 
associate  in  administration,  63  hours. 


At  least  the  last  30  hours  must  be  com- 
pleted in  residence  at  The  American 
University. 

ASSOCIATE    IN    ARTS 
Group    1— Basal   Studies 

19    Hours 

Hours 
English  Language  and  Writing   .    6 

English  Literature 6 

Speech    3 

Physical  Education   4 

Group  2— Distributed  Studies 

26    Hours 

Hours 

Humanities     6 

Modern  Foreign  Language 12 

Laboratory  Science — Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics.  .    8 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

18    Hours 

Courses  may  be  selected  from  any 
area  that  is  acceptable  as  a  field  of 
concentration  for  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE 
Group   1— Basal   Studies 

28  Hours 

Hours 
English  Language  and  Writing.  .    6 

Modern  Foreign  Language 12 

Mathematics     6 

Physical  Education 4 

Group  2— Distributed  Studies 

6    Hours 

Hours 

Humanities    3 

Social  Science 3 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

29  Hours 

Courses  may  be  selected  from  any 
science  that  is  acceptable  as  a  field 
of  concentration  for  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 
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ASSOCIATE   IN   ADMINISTRATION 

IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  OR  PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

Group    1— Basal   Studies 

30    Hours 

Hours 

Fundamentals  of  English  Usage 
or  Communication  of  Ideas.  .  .    6 

American  Democracy  in  Its 

World  Setting 6 

American  Government  or  Prin- 
ciples of  Economics  [depend- 
ing upon  the  area  of  specializa- 
tion]        3 

Accounting:  Fact  Control  of 
Management  or  Fundamentals 
of  Statistics 3 

History,  Humanities,  Modern 
Foreign  Language,  Mathemat- 
ics, or  Natural  Science  (6 
hours  in  one  field) 9 

Social  Science  Electives 3 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

24    Hours 

Courses  may  be  selected  in  any 
area  acceptable  as  a  field  of  concen- 
tration for  the  bachelor  of  science  in 
social  science  and  bachelor  of  science 
in  public  administration  degrees. 

Group  5— Elective  Studies 

9    Hours 

Any  courses  acceptable  for  aca- 
demic credit  may  be  elected  to  meet 
the  Elective  Studies  requirement. 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

IN    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

OR  ACCOUNTING 

Group    1— Basal   Studies 

39    Hours 

Hours 
Fundamentals   of   English   Usage 
or  Communication  of  Ideas .  .  .    6 


Hours 
History   of  American   Business 

Leadership 6 

Structure  of  the  American  Econ- 
omy and  Economics  of  the 
Firm  and  Industry  or  Prin- 
ciples of  Economics 6 

Accounting:    Fact  Control  of 

Management    6 

Fundamentals   of   Statistics 3 

Political  Organization  of  Society 
or  American  Government: 

National   3 

General   Psychology 3 

Literature 3 

Natural  Science,  Mathematics, 
Sociology  or  Humanities 3 

Group  3— Concentrated  Studies 

24    Hours 

Courses  may  be  selected  in  any 
area  acceptable  as  a  field  of  concen- 
tration for  the  bachelor  of  science  in 
business  administration  degree. 

Group  5— Elective  Studies 

None 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ADMINISTRATION, 
PRE-LEGAL 

This  program  was  established  for 
students  who  wish  to  complete  a  two- 
year  program  of  college  study  as 
preparation  for  the  study  of  law.  The 
student  must  complete  48  credit  hours 
of  Basal  Studies  and  15  credit  hours 
of  Concentrated  Studies  as  approved 
by  his  dean.  This  program  will  not 
be  offered  after  the  end  of  the  1951 
fall  session.  Students  who  wish  to 
enter  a  law  school  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1952  must  plan  to  complete 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  approved 
degree  program  at  The  American 
University. 


COST 


The  University  divides  the  academic  year  into  the  fall,  spring,  and  summer  sessions. 
In  the  fall  and  spring  sessions  the  tuition  fee  payable  by  fulltime  students  each  session 
is  in  all  undergraduate  divisions  $250,  in  the  law  division  $175,  and  in  the  graduate 
division  approximately  $180.  A  fulltime  student  in  residence  in  any  division  may 
expect  his  basic  expenses  for  the  fall  and  spring  sessions  considered  as  a  traditional 
academic  year  to  average  $1200  or  less.  For  detailed  information  about  tuition  and 
fees  see  Pages  210-213. 


This  cost  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Tuition 

Undergraduate    $500 

Law 

3-year  program $350 

4-year  program $250 

Graduate $12  a  credit  hour 

Room $250 

Meals $400 

Books  and  supplies $50 

Students  in  summer  session  attend- 
ance may  anticipate  substantially  the 
same  cost  schedule,  although  fees  are 
assessed  to  them  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
lished summer  session  fees. 

Accounts  of  fulltime  students  are 
due  and  payable  in  full  for  each  ses- 
sion at  the  time  of  registration.  For 
the  convenience  of  parents  who  prefer 
to  pay  the  fees  in  installments  during 
the  academic  year,  the  University  of- 
fers a  plan  of  deferred  payment.  Stu- 
dents and  their  parents  electing  to 
take  advantage  of  this  plan  make  ap- 
plication to  the  treasurer  on  a  form 
provided  for  the  purpose,  pay  a  defer- 
ment fee  of  five  dollars  a  session,  exe- 
cute a  promise  to  pay  the  fees  in  full 
for  the  entire  session,  and  arrange  to 
discharge  each  session's  obligations  in 


three  installments.  When  a  payment 
is  not  met  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement,  the  student's  registra- 
tion is  automatically  cancelled. 

Students  carrying  less  than  a  full- 
time  schedule  of  studies  pay  course 
and  special  fees.  Basic  course  fees  for 
each  credit  hour  are: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences        $15 
Washington  College  of  Law  $12.50 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs $12 

The  University  maintains  a  place- 
ment office  to  assist  students  who  need 
to  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses  to  find 
jobs. 

The  University  offers  a  work-study 
program  to  enable  a  limited  number 
of  young  women  to  earn  their  entire 
expenses  by  a  schedule  of  academic 
and  remunerative  work.  Work-study 
students  pay  a  single  annual  and  in- 
clusive fee  of  $825  for  tuition,  resi- 
dence, meals  during  the  fall  and  spring 
sessions,  social  activities,  and  health 
service.  Students  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram complete  their  baccalaureate 
work  in  six  years  of  three-session  study 
instead  of  the  traditional  four  years  of 
fall-spring   attendance. 
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UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


The  American  University  Library  operates  as  a  function  of  the  University  faculty  in 
charge  of  a  University  Librarian  who  holds  the  rank  of  full  professor.  The  collection 
of  150,000  volumes  is  located  with  special  reference  to  the  curriculum  and  activities  of 
the  divisions  of  the  University.  Maps,  manuscripts,  source  documents,  musical  record- 
ings, slides,  and  films,  as  well  as  books,  circulate  from  the  library.  As  a  part  of  its 
program  the  library  provides  a  staff  reference  and  research  service  at  the  Library 
of  Congress. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  located  in  Battelle  Me- 
morial Hall  includes  a  main  reading 
room,  two  sound-conditioned  music 
listening  rooms,  a  music  and  art  read- 
ing room  equipped  with  Magnavox 
radio-phonograph,  the  adminstrative 
offices,  the  work  rooms  of  the  Univer- 
sity library  system,  and  the  union  card 
catalog. 

Hurst  Hall  Library  and  Osborn 
Reading  Rooms  include  the  works  on 
the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  all 
current  periodicals. 

Among  the  specialized  collections 
provided  by  gift,  special  funds,  and 
endowment,  and  located  at  the  Col- 
lege are: 

The  L.  M.  Alexander  Economics 
Collection  established  and  maintained 
by  an  endowment  given  by  the  late 
Lewis  M.  Alexander  of  Port  Edwards, 
Wisconsin.  (Battelle  Memorial  Li- 
brary). 

The  Art  emus  Martin  Mathematical 
Collection  of  over  10,000  rare  volumes 
and  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the 
University  bv  Artemus  Martin,  the  li- 
brarian  and  computer  of  the  United 
States    Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey. 


The  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy reports  the  library  as  "one  of 
the  finest  private  mathematical  collec- 
tions in  America."    (Hurst  Hall). 

The  American  Peace  Society  Li- 
brary of  10,000  volumes.  By  agree- 
ment in  1941  the  University  became 
the  custodian  of  the  collection.  The 
American  Peace  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  in  1828.  (Hurst 
Hall). 

The  Bradley  Collection  was  given  to 
the  University  by  Mrs.  Philip  Bradley. 
It  is  a  specialized  library  of  800  vol- 
umes in  French  and  Spanish  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Caribbean 
Area  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
(Battelle  Memorial  Hall). 

The  Korean  Library  was  established 
by  the  Korean  Cultural  Association  of 
Honolulu  to  provide  a  specialized  col- 
lection dealing  with  the  culture  and 
problems  of  Korea.  The  trust  provides 
an  annual  scholarship  for  a  Korean 
student  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  col- 
lection under  the  direction  of  the  Uni- 
versity Librarian.  ( Battelle  Memorial 
Library). 

The  College  classes  of  1936,  1938, 
1942,  and  1949  have  established  col- 
lections of  books  and  funds  for  further 
purchases. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  located  at 
1907-1911  F  Street  includes  54,000 
carefully  selected  volumes  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

The  Economics  Library  and  Semi- 
nar is  located  at  1901  F  Street.  It  pro- 
vides volumes  on  economic  theory  and 
finance.  The  library  room  is  equipped 
with  study  tables  and  comfortable 
lounge  chairs. 

The  League  of  Nations  Information 
Service  Library  developed  and  do- 
nated to  the  University  by  the  late 
Kate  Trenholm  Abrams  includes  over 
10,000  documents  and  publications  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  (1907  F 
Street). 

The  Watumull  Foundation  Collec- 
tion established  by  grant  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gobindram 
S.  Watumull  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Honolulu  provides  volumes  on  India. 
(1907  F  Street). 

The  Library  of  the  Teaching  Insti- 
tute of  Economics  acquired  between 
1945  and  1950  by  grants  from  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  is  included 
in  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 

WASHINGTON   COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

The  Library  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law  is  located  at  2000  G 
Street,  Northwest.  It  contains  over 
17,000  volumes  including  all  United 
States  statutes;  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  of  federal 
courts;  the  National  Reporter  System; 
standard  English  reports;  the  District 


of  Columbia  Code,  regulations,  and 
reports;  encyclopedias,  digests,  ci- 
tators,  references  and  search  books 
and  services;  collateral  reference 
works;  and  legal  periodicals. 

The  International  and  Comparative 
Law  Collection,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Professor  James 
Brown  Scott,  contains  collections  of 
treaties,  documents  dealing  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
the  classics  of  international  law,  and 
a  substantial  collection  of  digests. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  University  provides  a  staff 
reference  and  research  service  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
faculty  and  students.  A  student  may 
use  this  service  by  telephoning  a  re- 
quest to  the  University  staff  librarian 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  by  direct 
line,  EXecutive  0250,  or  by  calling  in 
person  at  the  University  librarian's 
desk  located  in  the  Government  Pub- 
lications Reading  Room,  Main  Build- 
ing, Library  of  Congress.  Students  for 
their  guidance  should  obtain  from  any 
University  librarian  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  entitled  Information  for  Read- 
ers in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  staff  librarian  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  will  arrange  for  photodupli- 
cation  of  materials  desired  by  students. 

INTERLIBRARY  EXCHANGE 

Interlibrary  exchange  enables  a  stu- 
dent in  any  division  of  the  University 
to  draw  upon  any  materials  in  the 
University  collections. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICE 

The  University  Library  cooperates 
with  the   Office   of   Faculty  Aids  to 
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maintain  audio-visual  aids,  making 
available  slides,  films,  microfilms,  col- 
lections of  recorded  speeches  and 
music,  and  specialized  lectures.  It 
provides  with  technical  assistance  a 
service  for  projection  and  sound  re- 
cording. 

LIBRARY  HANDBOOK 

The  University  library  publishes 
each  fall  a  guidebook  describing  its 
services.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  any  library  desk. 

STATISTICAL  CONTROL 

The  University  Library  is  equipped 
with  statistical  controls  which  describe 
the  use  of  books  by  students,  courses 
of  study,  divisions,  and  professors. 
These  cards  are  tabulated;  reports  are 


circulated  to  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative officers.  Cards  recording  li- 
brary use  by  courses  are  finally  dis- 
tributed to  instructors  of  courses  for 
their  information. 

PHOTODUPLICATION  SERVICE 

Students  and  faculty  members  ex- 
tensively use  the  photoduplication 
service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  service  is  described  in  a  fourteen- 
page  brochure  entitled  Photoduplica- 
tion Service.  The  University  advises 
students  and  faculty  to  use  the  services 
of  the  staff  reference  and  research  li- 
brarian at  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
photoduplication  requisitions.  The 
service  provides  photostats,  microfilms, 
photographs,  lantern  slides,  ozalid 
prints,  and  blueprints. 


STUDENT  PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM 

The  personnel  program  is  designed  to  give  information,  purpose,  and  assurance  to 
students  and  to  support  them  in  growth  toward  intellectual,  physical,  emotional,  social, 
and  spiritual  maturity  and  balance.  The  various  services  are  coordinated  through 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  student  personnel  council  which  deals  with  the  in-service 
training  of  staff  members.  A  weekly  guidance  conference  of  student  personnel  and 
administrative  officers  systematically  reviews  the  total  performance  of  individual  stu- 
dents. The  dean  of  student  affairs  is  the  administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the 
program.  The  personnel  officers  recognize  that  each  student  is  unique  and  that  his 
development  within  the  framework  of  sound  educational  procedures  is  to  proceed 
in  terms  of  his  special  qualities  and  interests.  The  University  seeks,  in  instruction,  in 
student-faculty  relationships,  and  in  informal  student  living,  to  encourage  students  to 
formulate  standards  of  behavior  for  themselves  in  a  democratic  way  by  holding  open 
the  opportunity  for  the  assumption  of  individual  responsibility  through  involvement 
and  participation  in  activities.  The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  help  students 
to  live  with  a  respect  for  human  personality,  to  have  a  citizen's  concern  for  human 
well-being,  to  develop  the  habit  of  thoughtful,  fact-founded  selection  among  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action,  and  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the  process  of  give-and-take 
so  necessary  to  group  action. 


ACADEMIC  GUIDANCE 

The  basic  student  personnel  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  student 
and  his  advisor  and  counselor.  The 
purpose  of  academic  counseling  is  to 
provide  a  systematic  and  sympathetic 
association  to  (1)  clarify  and  define 
the  goals  of  education,  (2)  to  specify 
the  steps  necessary  to  achieve  those 
goals  by  the  planning  of  academic  and 
student  affairs  activity,  (3)  to  utilize 
the  services  of  the  various  specialized 
counseling  and  remedial  services  in 
the  University,  and  (4)  to  give  the 
student  the  confidence,  assurance,  pur- 
pose, and  satisfaction  which  come 
from  the  progressive  achievement  of 
goals. 

Counselors  in  their  interviews  use 
(1)  program  planning  forms  which 
project  the  student's  program  to  his 


academic  objective,  ( 2 )  time  budgets, 
and  (3)  a  student  affairs  record. 

LOG  BOOK 

Each  student  is  expected  to  main- 
tain a  LOG  BOOK.  This  book,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  bookstore, 
is  the  student's  own  cumulative  record 
of  correspondence,  records,  docu- 
ments, and  reports  which  relate  to  his 
University  experience.  The  student 
bears  the  obligation  for  filing  all 
materials  in  his  LOG  BOOK  and  for 
bringing  it  with  him  to  all  counseling 
interviews. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   COLLEGE 

The  Department  of  Education  offers 
a  course  required  of  all  new  students 
entitled  Introduction  to  College.  This 
program  gives  the  student  an  over- 
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view  of  problems  of  University  life 
and  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 
The  educational  skills  laboratory  in 
the  University  Guidance  Center  lo- 
cated in  Hutchins  House  is  conducted 
by  the  department  to  strengthen  stu- 
dents in  any  areas  in  which  they  need 
special  assistance. 

GUIDANCE  CENTER 

The  University  Guidance  and  Ex- 
amination Center  is  located  in  Hutch- 
ins House  on  the  campus.  It  provides 
individualized  psychological  examina- 
tions and  therapeutic  guidance  to  stu- 
dents who  are  referred  to  it  or  who 
voluntarily  seek  its  services. 

HEALTH   SERVICE 

The  health  service  is  located  in 
Mary  Graydon  Hall  and  is  staffed  by 
a  University  physician  and  three  reg- 
istered nurses.  By  systematic  exam- 
ination and  re-examination  the  health 
and  physical  abilities  of  each  student 
are  reviewed  and  recommendations 
are  made  to  develop  normal  health 
necessary  to  keep  bodies  strong  for 
the  strenuous  work  of  University  life 
and  to  establish  health  habits.  Work 
in  physical  education  is  related  to  the 
student's  physical,  psychological,  and 
emotional  requirements.  The  health 
service  provides  both  a  dispensary  and 
an  infirmary. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRAM 

The  religious  program  centers 
around  the  weekly  chapel  services 
and  the  monthly  convocation.  Uni- 
versity religious  officers  as  a  rule  sit  in 
the  weekly  guidance  conferences  and 
contribute  their  skills  in  individual 
cases.    The  University  makes  positive 


effort  to  encourage  spiritual  concerns 
and  unselfish  service. 

RESIDENCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Residence  halls  and  the  dining 
rooms  are  conducted  by  experienced 
residence  administrators  responsible 
to  the  dean  of  student  affairs.  Living 
and  dining  are  considered  important 
forms  of  student  development. 

FINANCIAL      AND      VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 

The  University  provides  officers  to 
counsel  with  students  on  their  budgets 
and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  part- 
time  employment  as  necessary.  The 
University  administers  loan  funds  and 
advises  students  on  their  financial 
problems.  Vocational  aptitude  tests 
may  be  taken  in  the  Guidance  Center 
and  the  University  examiner  assists 
students  on  the  basis  of  measured 
interests  and  abilities  in  the  selection 
of  life  careers.  The  placement  officers 
assist  graduating  students  and  alumni 
in  finding  positions. 

FOREIGN  STUDENT  ADVISORS 

Because  of  its  location  and  its 
academic  offerings,  the  University  has 
a  large  enrollment  of  foreign  students. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  provost 
experienced  foreign  student  advisors 
are  available  to  give  special  attention 
to  students  from  other  countries.  The 
University  offers  intensive  courses  in 
English  for  foreign  students  with  tri- 
sensory  laboratory  work. 

VETERAN     AND     NATIONAL     EMER- 
GENCY AFFAIRS 

Education  is  now  in  the  second 
decade  of  disturbance   by  war  and 
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international  friction.  The  national 
and  world  situation  makes  necessary 
highly  technical  advice  to  students 
who  have  been  discharged  from  serv- 
ice, who  are  being  called  back  into 
service,  who  are  being  inducted  for 
the  first  time,  who  have  been  disabled 
in  service,  and  who  sincerely  wish  to 
plan  programs  of  usefulness  despite 
the  prevailing  uncertainty.  The  Uni- 
versity issues  bulletins  entitled  The 
American  University  Student  in  the 
National  Emergency  giving  specific 
and  up-to-the-minute  information 
about  problems  facing  students.  Ad- 
visement on  veteran  and  national 
emergency  affairs  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  provost. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  University  believes  that  a  stu- 
dent who  is  active  in  student  affairs  of 
his  own  interest  gains  in  purposeful- 
ness,  social  maturity,  and  skill  in 
human  relationships.  Student  interests 
are  organized  functionally  in  various 
societies  and  associations.  The  pro- 
gram is  the  administrative  responsibil- 


ity of  the  dean  of  student  affairs  and 
the  dean's  personnel  officers. 

CONTINUING    ALUMNI    INTERESTS 

The  alumni  secretary  maintains  re- 
lations with  graduates  and  conducts 
periodic  surveys  of  alumni  achieve- 
ment. He  keeps  alumni  informed 
about  the  affairs  of  the  University 
and  regularly  visits  alumni  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

LIAISON 

Because  University  life  establishes 
a  pattern  of  relationships  of  home, 
school,  church,  and  community  in  a 
common  concern  for  the  development 
of  the  student,  the  University  seeks 
to  keep  parents,  principals  and  head- 
master, pastors,  and  sponsors  informed 
about  the  student  performance.  To 
the  extent  that  all  the  influences  in 
the  pattern  sustain  one  another  the 
student  finds  his  greatest  strength. 

By  its  whole  program  the  University 
seeks  to  encourage  earnest  academic 
purpose  and  to  develop  deep  con- 
victions about  the  obligations  of  demo- 
cratic citizenship. 


LEGENDS    OF    PICTURE    SEQUENCE 


1.  NORTHWEST  HEIGHTS  CAMPUS 

2.  HURST  HALL 

3.  METROPOLITAN  MEMORIAL 
4,  5.  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  WORK 

6.  FOOTBRIDGE  WALK  IN  CAMPUS  WOODS 

7.  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

8.  LEONARD  MEMORIAL  POOL 
BOWLING  IN  THE  STUDENT  CENTER 
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THE  FACULTY 

PROFESSORS  AND  ADJUNCT  PROFESSORS 


Atkinson,  Kenneth  B.  (1945),  B.S.,  Prince- 
ton.   Adjunct  Professor  of  Administration. 

Baily,  Nathan  A.  (1946),  B.S.S.,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia.  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics.   1903  F  Street. 

Baker,  Sarah  (1945),  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  Academic  Montparnasse, 
Phillips  Memorial  Gallery.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Art.    Watkins  Callery. 

Batchelder,  Merritt  C.  (1935),  B.A., 
Hillsdale;  M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State.    Professor  of  English.    Hurst  Hall. 

Bedell,  Ralph  (1950),  B.S.,  Central  Mis- 
souri State;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Missouri.  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  and  Education.  1905 
F  Street. 

Bentley,  John  Edward  (1924),  M.A., 
Clark;  S.T.B.,  M.R.E.,  Boston;  Th.D., 
McGill.  Professor  of  Psychology.  Hurst 
Hall. 

Black,  Lloyd  D.  (1946),  B.A.,  Toronto, 
M.A.,  Clark;  Ph.D.,  Michigan.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Geography. 

Blanche,  Ernest  E.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Bucknell; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois.  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Statistics. 

Bond,  Rohert  W.  (1949),  A.R.C.A.,  Royal 
College  of  Art,  London.  Visiting  Profes- 
sor of  Art.    Watkins  Gallery. 

Bookstaver,  David  R.  (1947),  B.A.,  Cor- 
nell; LL.B.,  Yale.  Professor  of  Law.  2000 
G  Street. 

Bower,  Robert  T.  (1949),  B.A.,  Yale 
College.  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
1729  >  Street. 

Bowles,  Edgar  (1948),  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 
Hurst  Hall. 

Bowman,  Walter  P.  (1950),  B.A.,  Bow- 
doin;  Certificate,  University  of  Caen, 
France;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  Professor 
of  Communication.    Collier  Hall. 

Bradshaw,  Mary  E.  (1950),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin.  Associate  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Organization.  Room 
130,  1901  F  Street. 

Brandenburg,  David  J.  (1948),  B.S.,  Bow- 
doin;  M.A.,  Columbia.  Assistant  Professor 
of  History. 


Branford,  Walter  A.  (1946),  B.A.,  Wash- 
ington College;  M.A.,  Duke.  Assistant 
Professor  of  English.    1901  F  Street. 

Brooker,  Floyde  E.  (1944),  B.A.,  Kent; 
B.A.,  Marietta;  M.A.,  Columbia.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Communication. 

Brown,  Mary  Louise  (1925),  B.A.,  De- 
Pauw;  M.A.,  Michigan.  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  English. 

Buck,  Solon  Justus  (1937),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  History  and  Archival  Ad- 
ministration. 

Burr,  Samuel  Engle,  Jr.  (1947)  Litt.B., 
Rutgers;  M.A.,  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia; Ed.D.,  Cincinnati.  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation.   Hurst  Hall. 

Bush,  George  P.  (1947),  B.A.,  University 
of  Washington;  M.B.A.,  Harvard;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  American.  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Administration.    1907  F  Street. 

Calfee,  William  H.  (1944),  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris;  Cranbrook  Academv;  Corcoran 
School  of  Art;  Phillips  Gallery  School; 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Associate 
Professor  of  Art.    Watkins  Gallery. 

Carls,  Norman  (1948),  B.Ed.,  Illinois 
State  Normal;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Clark.  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography.    1901  F  Street. 

Carnduff,  Arthur  (1949),  B.A.,  Indiana; 
LL.B.,  Northwestern.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics  and  Business  Studies. 

Cassell,  Stafford  H.  (1937),  B.A.,  Amer- 
ican; B.S.,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State.  Pro- 
fessor of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
Leonard  Student  Center. 

Chatfield,  Helen  L.  ( 1940).  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Administration. 

Clague,  Ewan  (1945),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wash- 
ington; Ph.D.,  Madison.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology. 

Clark,  Charles  M.  (1940),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Cornell.  Associate  Professor  of 
English.     Hurst  Hall. 

Connor,  Franklin  (1950).  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Administration. 

Cornfield,  Jerome  (1949),  B.A.,  New 
York.    Adjunct  Professor  of  Statistics. 

Correll,  Ernst  (1929),  Dr.  oec.  publ., 
Munich.  Professor  of  Economic  History. 
1903  F  Street. 
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Crawford,  H.  D.  (1946),  B.A.,  Hillsdale. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism.  1911 
F  Street. 

Davis,  Harold  E.  (1947),  B.A.,  Hiram; 
M.A.,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve. 
Professor  of  History.    Hurst  Hall. 

Dayton,  Scott  (1945),  B.S.,  M.S.,  Cali- 
fornia.   Adjunct  Professor  of  Statistics. 

Derby,  Donald  (1947),  B.A.,  Bowdoin; 
M.A.,  Ph.D..  Harvard.  Associate  Professor 
of  History.    1901  F  Street. 

DeVries,  Van  Beuren  (1946),  B.A.,  LL.B., 
National  University.  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Television  and  Radio. 

Dewey,  William  E.  (1947).  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Administration. 

Divine,  William  R.  (1947),  B.A.,  Pomona: 
M.A.,  Cincinnati:  J.D.,  George  Wash- 
ington. Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 

Ekirch,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.  (1947),  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  Associate 
Professor  of  History. 

Elsbree,  Hugh  L.  (1945),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science. 

Feagans,  Hazel  H.  (1929),  B.A.,  B.E., 
George  Washington;  M.A.,  American. 
Professor  of  English.    1901  F  Street. 

Fields,  David  S.  (1950),  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration.   1903  F  Street. 

Franchlvo,  Roy  P.  (1951),  B.S.,  Seton  Hall 
University;  LL.B.,  Georgetown;  LL.M., 
Michigan.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law. 

Franck,  Peter  G.  Adjunct  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Economics. 

Frank,  John  G.  (1948),  Ph.D.,  Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  Munich.  Professor  of  German. 
Hurst  Hall. 

Fuchs,  Herbert  (1948),  B.S.,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  J.D.,  New  York 
University.  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Gates,  Robert  F.  (1946),  Detroit  School 
of  Fine  Arts:  Detroit  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts;  Art  Students'  League,  New  York; 
Phillips  Gallery;  Colorado  Springs  Fine 
Arts  Center.  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 
Watkins  Gallery. 

Gondos,  Dorothy  (1947),  B.A.,  Swarth- 
more;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  History.  Mary  Gravdon 
Hall. 

Gosnell,  Harold  F.  (1946),  B.A.,  Roch- 
ester; Ph.D.,  Chicago.  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Political  Science. 


Graves,  W.  Brooke  (1947),  B.A.,  Cornell; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science. 

Harllee,  Ella  (1945),  B.A.,  American; 
M.A.,  Columbia.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech.    Collier  Hall. 

Hatchett,  Stephen  (1947),  B.A.,  Ameri- 
can; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan.  Professor  of 
Biology.    Hurst  Hall. 

Hattery,  Lowell  H.  (1948),  B.A.,  Ohio; 
Ph.D.,  American.  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Administration.    1907  F  Street. 

Hawke,  Virginia  (1950),  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ohio 
State.  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education.    Clendenen  Hall. 

Held,  Walter  (1948),  B.A.,  Bucknell; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  American.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Administration.  1907  F 
Street. 

Hersh,  Charles  (1950),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Syracuse.  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Administration.     1907  F   Street. 

Hewins,  John  (1951),  B.A.,  Michigan; 
M.A.,  Maryland.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geology. 

Hippen,  John  (1950),  B.A.,  Stanford: 
M.B.A.,  Harvard.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Business  Studies. 

Homberger,  Ludwig  M.  (1939),  Dr.  Jur.  et 
rer.  pol.,  Wurzburg.  Professor  of  Trans- 
portation.   1905  F  Street. 

Hunt,  Louis  W.  (1948),  B.Ch.E.,  Michi- 
gan; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Chemistry.    Hurst  Hall. 

Hunter,  Louis  C.  (1937),  B.A.,  Knox; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Adjunct  Professor 
of  History. 

Hunter,  Oscar  (1951),  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D., 
George  Washington.  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Jensen,  Anne  (1930),  B.A.,  Des  Moines; 
B.S.  in  L.S.,  Illinois.  University  Librarian. 
1907  F  Street. 

John,  Ralph  C.  ( 1949),  B.A.,  Berea;  S.T.B., 
S.T.M.,  Boston;  Ph.D.,  American.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion.    Peyser-Judd. 

Johnson,  Alan  (1949),  B.S.,  Rutgers;  M.S., 
New  York.  Assistant  Professor  of  Account- 
ing.   1901  F  Street. 

Jorgenson,  Gladys  V.  (1944),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Wisconsin;  R.N.,  Henry  Ford  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  and  Hygiene.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 

Keck,  Andrew  S.  (1946),  B.A.,  Williams; 
M.A.,  M.F.A.,  Princeton.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Art.    Watkins  Gallery. 
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Kempton,  Willett  (1947),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Wisconsin.  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Relations  and  Television  Studies,  Collier 
Hall. 

Ketchum,  Harry  W.  (1939),  B.A.,  Den- 
ver; M.B.A.,  Harvard.  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Economics. 

Knipling,  Phoebe  (1949),  B.A.,  Catawba; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  Hurst  Hall. 

Koch,  Elmer  C.  (1940),  B.S.,  M.S.,  Illi- 
nois; LL.B.,  Wisconsin.  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Accounting. 

Leineweber,  C.  Henry  (1926),  Ph.D..  Fri- 
bourg  (Switzerland).  Emeritus  Professor 
of  German. 

Levin.  Theodore  II.  (1947),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Brooklyn.  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics.    1903  F  Street. 

Lorimer,  Frank  (1938),  B.A.,  Yale;  M.A.. 
Chicago;  B.D.,  Union;  Ph.D.,  Columbia. 
Professor  of  Sociology.     1729  F  Street. 

Mack,  Clifton  E.  (1942),  LL.B.,  Suffolk. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Administra- 
tion. 

Magaw,  Eloise  U949),  B.S.,  Iowa;  M.A., 
Columbia.  Assistant  Professor  of  Secre- 
tarial Studies. 

Mann,  Fritz  Karl  (1936),  Dr.Jur.,  Goet- 
tingen;  Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics.    1901  F  Street. 

Marshall,  Leon  C.  (1936),  B.A.,  LL.D., 
Ohio  Wesleyan;  B.A.,  M.A..  Harvard. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Marx,  Fritz  Morstein  (1946),  Ph.D., 
Hamburg.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

McGehee,  Frances  (1950),  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy- 

McLain,  James  (1934),  B.A.,  George 
Washington;  Certificate,  Peabody.  Pro- 
fessor of  Music. 

McLain,  Wayne  ( 1951),  B.A.  Berea;  S.T.B., 
Boston.     Assistant  Professor  of  Religion. 

Mock,  James  R.  (1943).  B.A.,  DePauw; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  Communication. 

Montano,  Severino  (1949),  B.S.E.,  Uni- 
versity of  Philippines;  M.F.A.,  Yale;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  American.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Communication.     Collier  Hall. 

Mooers,  Edwin  A.  (1918),  LL.B.,  LL.D., 
Washington  College  of  Law.  Professor  of 
Law.     2000  G  Street. 

Moore,  Harvey  C.  (1951),  B.A..  Delaware; 
Ph.D.,  New  Mexico.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology. 


Mortimer,  Frank  H.  (1937),  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Communication. 

Mover,  Eugene  C.  (1947),  B.S.,  George- 
town; C.P.A.,  State  of  Maryland.  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Accounting. 

Myers,  John  Sherman  (1947),  B.S.,  LL.B., 
Harvard.    Professor  of  Law. 

Xeufeld,  C.  H.  Harry  (1951),  B.Sc,  Dal- 
liousie  University;  Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Oberhettinger,  Fritz  (1951),  Ph.D.,  Ber- 
lin.    Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Olds,  Ruberta  M.  (1930),  Ph.B.,  Chicago; 
M.A.,  Columbia.  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish.     Hurst  Hall. 

Patton,  Mary  Miller  (1943),  B.A.,  Kala- 
mazoo; M.A.,  Columbia.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech. 

Peck,  Gustav  (1936),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia; Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Phillips,  Ruth  (1950),  B.A.,  Queens  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  M.S.,  Columbia.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Library  Science. 

Piquet,  Howard  S.  (1939),  B.S.,  New 
York;  M.A.,  California;  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics. 

Posner,  Ernst  (1939),  Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Archival  Adminis- 
tration.    1901  F  Street. 

Potter,  Pitman  B.  (1944),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Grozier  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law.     1901  F  Street. 

Pribram,  Karl  (1941),  Dr.  Jur.,  Prague. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics. 

Rfaves,  John  (1948),  B.S.,  West  Virginia; 
M.S.,  Maryland.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics.     Hurst  Hall. 

Reno,  William  L.  (1948),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Princeton;  Ph.D.,  California.  Professor  of 
Government  and  Public  Administration. 
1907  F  Street. 

Robbins,  James  J.  (1941),  B.A.,  California; 
M.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science.     1903  F  Street. 

Rogers,  Horatio  R.  (1947),  B.A.,  Chicago; 
LL.B.,  Harvard.  Professor  of  Law.  2000 
G  Street. 

Rosen,  S.  McKee  (1945),  B.A.,  Minnesota; 
Ph.D.,  London.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Roth,  Harold  H.  (1946),  B.A.,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Columbia; 
M.A.,  American.  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Administration.     1907  F  Street. 

Schubert,  Leo  (1950),  B.S.,  City  College, 
New  York;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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Schulze,  Hugo  (1947),  B.S.,  American. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Leonard  Student  Center. 

Scott,  Joseph  W.  (1947),  B.A.,  Texas; 
M.A.,  Virginia;  M.A.,  London.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  International  Relations. 

Seckler-Hudson,  Catheryn  (1933),  B.S., 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers;  M.A., 
Missouri;  Ph.D.,  American.  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Public  Administra- 
tion.    1907  F  Street. 

Severy,  Rolland  D.  (1945),  B.A..  Michi- 
gan. Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. 

Sharp,  Samuel  L.  (1930),  LL.M.,  J.D., 
Warsaw.  Associate  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Organization. 

Shenton,  Walter  F.  (1925),  B.Sc,  M.A., 
Dickinson;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics.    Hurst  Hall. 

Sherrard,  Alfred  (1947),  B.S.,  Harvard: 
M.A.,  Columbia.  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics.     1901  F  Street. 

Short,  Oliver  C.  (1936),  B.A.,  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania; L.H.D.,  American.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Administration. 

Sitterly,  Bancroft  W.  ( 1947),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Princeton.  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.   1901  F  Street. 

Skillincton,  James  E.  (1947),  B.A.,  Dick- 
inson; M.A.,  Buffalo;  Ph.D.,  American. 
Associate  Professor  of  Government.  Hurst 
Hall. 

Smith,  Gordon  (1947),  B.M.,  Wooster; 
M.A.,  Mills.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 
Huyler   Studio. 

Smith,  John  H.  (1947),  B.A.,  Iowa  State 
Teachers;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  Pro- 
fessor of  Statistics.     1905  F  Street. 

Steiner,  George  (1951),  B.M.,  M.M.,  Pea- 
body;  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Music. 

Stone,  Donald  C.  (1942),  B.A.,  Colgate; 
M.S.,  Syracuse.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Administration. 


Svendsen,  Louise  Hunt  (1950),  B.A., 
Wellesley;  M.A.,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Art.    Watkins  Gallerv. 

Taylor,  Amos  E.  (1934),  B.A.,  Gettysburg; 
M.A.,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Economics. 

Taylor,  William  Clark  (1908),  LL.B., 
LL.M.,  Georgetown.  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Law. 

Tesoro,  George  A.  (1942),  Dr.Jur.,  Ph.D., 
Rome.     Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics. 

Truehlood,  Charles  K.  (1949),  B.S.,  Earl- 
ham;  B.S.,  Haverford;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard. Professor  of  Psychology.  1905  F 
Street. 

Ulmer,  J.  Melville  (1943),  B.S.,  M.A., 
New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University.      Professor   of   Economics. 

Van  der  Slice,  Austin  (1946),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Kansas;  Ph.D.,  Pennsvlvania.  Professor  of 
Sociology.     1901  F  Street. 

Van  Vechten,  Courtlandt  C.  (1947), 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Von  Abele,  Rudolph  (1947),  B.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia.  Associate  Professor  of  Com- 
munication.    1911  F  Street. 

Weigert,  Oscar  (1938),  Dr.Jur.,  Marburg. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics. 

Weitzman,  Ellis  (1946),  B.A.,  Emory; 
M.A.,  Creighton;  Ph.D.,  Nebraska.  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology.     Guidance  Center. 

Welsh,  Barnard  (1946),  B.A.,  Duke: 
LL.B.,  Maryland.  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Law. 

Welsh,  Charles  A.  (1948),  B.S.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University.  Professor 
of  Economics.     Hurst  Hall. 

Wyatt,  Kathryn  D.  (1945),  B.A.,  Mere- 
dith; M.A.,  Middlebury  Language  School. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Hurst  Hall. 

Zickefoose,  Guy  (1948),  B.A.,  Davis- 
Elkins;  M.C.S.,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Accounting.  Battelle 
Hall. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  LECTURERS 


Abramowitz,  Milton,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brook- 
lyn; Ph.D.,  New  York.  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Abt,  Seymour,  B.A.,  New  York;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia.    Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Adxen,  Jesse  E.,  B.A.,  Duke.  Lecturer  in 
Real  Estate. 


Albright,  Roger,  B.A.,  Colgate;  B.D., 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Lecturer  in 
Communication. 

Allen,  Edward  L.,  B.S.,  Columbia;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  American.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Alpert,  Harry,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia.    Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
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Alt,  Franz  L.,  Ph.D.,  Vienna.  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics. 

Anagnos,  Nicholas  C,  B.A.,  School  of 
Business,  Athens,  Greece;  LL.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Athens.    Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Angel,  Virginia,  B.A.,  George  Washington. 
Lecturer  in  Communication. 

Arnatt,  Ronald  K.,  Certificate,  Trent  Col- 
lege (England).  Lecturer  in  Music  The- 
ory and  Piano. 

Arndt,  Karl,  Litt.B.,  Xotre  Dame.  Lec- 
turer in  Public  Administration. 

Arent,  Albert  E.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cornell. 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Aufricht,  Hans,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dr.Jur.Sc, 
Vienna.  Lecturer  in  International  Rela- 
tions and  Organization. 

Barcy,  Lee  M.,  B.A.,  Michigan.  Lecturer 
in  Business  Studies. 

Beard,  Campbell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Texas.  Lec- 
turer in  Psychology  and  Education. 

Beatty,  Wolcott  H.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Chicago. 
Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Beckerman,  Lawrence,  B.A..  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege; LL.B.,  George  Washington.  Lec- 
turer in  Communication. 

Beckett,  Lois,  B.A.,  Texas  Technical  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico. 
Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Bell,  Howard  H.,  B.A.,  Missouri.  Lecturer 
in  Business  Studies 

Bernhard,  Russell  S.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  North- 
western; LL.B.,  Harvard.  Lecturer  in 
Economics. 

Bickford,  Hugh  C,  LL.B.,  National;  B.S., 
M.A.,  American.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

BrEN,  V.  T.  H.,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Lecturer  in  Business 
Studies. 

Binder,  Sidney,  B.A.,  City  College  of  New 
York.     Lecturer  in   Statistics. 

Blanc,  Peter.  B.A.,  LL.B.,  St.  Johns.  In- 
structor in  Art. 

Bloom,  William,  B.A.,  Indiana;  M.S., 
Iowa;  Ph.D.,  Colorado.  Lecturer  in  Soci- 
ology. 

Bloomberg,  Lawrence,  B.A.,  Richmond; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  Lecturer  in 
Sociology. 

Bock,  Benjamin,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York;  M.A.,  George  Washington;  Ph.D., 
Stanford.  Lecturer  in  International  Rela- 
tions and  Organization. 

Bradshaw,  May  P.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  George 
Washington.     Lecturer  in  Education. 

Braibantl  Ralph  D.,  B.S.,  Connecticut; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse.  Lecturer  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 


Breithaupt,  Harry  P.,  B.A.,  Roanoke  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity; J.D.,  George  Washington.  Lecturer 
in  Law. 

Bress,  David  G.,  B.S.,  Virginia;  LL.B.,  Har- 
vard.    Lecturer  in  Law. 

Brooks,  David,  B.C.S.,  M.C.S.,  Benjamin 
Franklin  University.  Lecturer  in  Account- 
ing. 

Brooks.  George  W.,  B.A.,  Yale;  M.A., 
Brown.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Brower,  J.  Stanton,  B.C.S.,  New  York. 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Burgin,  Ralph,  B.A.,  North  Carolina.  Lec- 
turer in  Communication. 

Burk,  Monroe,  B.S.S.,  City  College:  M.B.A., 
Harvard;  Ph.D.,  American.  Lecturer  in 
Economics. 

Byham,  Carl,  B.A.,  M.A.,  American.  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Cahn,  Julius,  B.S.,  City  College;  M.A., 
American.     Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Caminita,  Ludwig,  B.S.,  M.A.,  George 
Washington.  Lecturer  in  Public  Rela- 
tions. 

Camp,  Paul  M.,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Brown.  Lec- 
turer in   Personnel  Administration. 

Campbell,  Frank,  B.Mus.,  Salem;  M.Mus., 
Eastman.     Lecturer  in  Music. 

Cannon,  Edward  W.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Delaware; 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Carroll,  George  J.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  George 
Washington.     Lecturer  in  Bacteriology. 

Clark,  Alice  M.,  B.A.,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College.     Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Clarke,  John  M.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  American. 
Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Claussen,  Martin  P.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Illinois.     Lecturer  in  History. 

Clements,  J.  F.,  B.A.,  Texas.  Lecturer  in 
Business   Studies. 

Clendenin,  John,  B.S.,  Mansfield;  M.A., 
Bucknell;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  Instructor  in 
English. 

Cohen,  Jerome  B.,  B.S.,  City  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia.    Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Colket,  Meredith  B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Haver- 
ford.     Lecturer  in  History. 

Colwell,  Robert  C,  Ph.B.,  Chicago.  Lec- 
turer in  Sociology. 

Cook,  Richard  K.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Illi- 
nois.    Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Cooper,  Chester  L.,  B.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  M.B.A.,  New 
York  University.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Copenhaver,  Harold.     Lecturer  in  Music. 
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Cornfield,  Jehome,  B.S.,  New  York.  Lec- 
turer in  Statistics. 

Cornsweet,  A.  C,  Ph.B.,  Brown;  B.A.,  M.A., 
Oxford;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina.  Lecturer 
in  Pstjcholoe,tf. 

Corson,  John  ).,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia. 
Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Curtiss,  John  H.,  B.A.,  Northwestern;  M.S., 
Iowa;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Lecturer  in  Math- 
ematics. 

DAllesandro,  Alfred,  B.C.S.,  LL.B., 
C.P.A.,  Northeastern;  M.B.A.,  Boston; 
M.A.,  Harvard.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Daly,  J.  Harvey,  B.A.,  Notre  Dame.  Lec- 
turer in  Business  Studies. 

Dantzig,  George  B.,  B.A.,  Maryland;  M.A., 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  California.  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics. 

Dirksen,  Richard  W.,  Certificate,  Peabody 
Conservatory.    Lecturer  in  Organ. 

Dobrow,  Lawrence,  B.A.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity.   Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Dodder,  Bernard  T.,  B.S.,  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.;  M.S.,  Iowa  State.  Lecturer  in 
Economics. 

Dorn,  Harold  F.,  M.S.,  Cornell;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin.     Lecturer  in  Statistics. 

Douglas,  Francis  P.,  B.A.,  Washington 
University.     Lecturer  in  Journalism. 

Dozer,  Donald  M.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard. Lecturer  in  International  Relations 
and  Organization. 

Drain,  Richard  D.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Yale; 
LL.M.,  George  Washington.  Lecturer  in 
Law. 

Dvorak,  Beatrice,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Min- 
nesota.    Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Ecker-Racz,  L.  L.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Lec- 
turer in  Political  Science  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 

Edelson,  Alfred  H.,  Lecturer  in  Business 
Studies. 

Edwards,  Everett,  B.A.,  Carleton;  M.A., 
Harvard.     Lecturer  in  History. 

Egbert,  Lawrence  D.,  B.A.,  Michigan; 
LL.D.,  University  of  Paris.  Lecturer  in 
International  Relations  and  Organization. 

Eisenhart,  Churchill,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Prince- 
ton; Ph.D.,  London.  Lecturer  in  Math- 
ematics. 

Endacott,  John  L.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Kansas. 
Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Ericson,  Carl  Erland,  B.A.,  Illinois  Col- 
lege.    Lecturer  in  Communication. 

Espinosa,  Francisco  Ramon,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Stanford.     Lecturer  in  Biology. 


Etienne,  Marguerite,  B.A.,  College  de 
Jeunes  Filles  de  St.  Brieni.  Lecturer  in 
French. 

Evans,  Wilmoth  D.,  B.S.,  Clarkson.  Lec- 
turer in  Statistics. 

Feiss,  Carl,  B.F.A.,  Pennsylvania;  M.C.P., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Lecturer   in    Sociology. 

Fessenko,  Andrew,  Teaching  Certificate, 
University  of  Kiev.     Lecturer  in  Russian. 

Finley,  Cecile  Bolton,  B.A.,  Bryn  Mawr; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia.  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Fisher,  Allan  J.,  Litt.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh. 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Fiske,  Fred,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A., 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia.  Lecturer 
in  Communication. 

Fletcher,  Franklin  M.,  B.S.,  Howard; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Fletcher,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Texas;  J.D., 
George  Washington.  Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

Fors,  Edwin  C,  B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Harvard. 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Fowler,  Walter  L.,  LL.B.,  Georgetown. 
Lecturer  in  Political  Science  and  Public 
Administration. 

Fox,  James,  B.A.,  M.A.,  American.  Instruc- 
tor in  Sociology. 

Frailey,  Robert,  B.S.,  American.  Instruc- 
tor in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Friend,  Irwin,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Fulcher,  Gordon  S.,  B.S.,  Northwestern; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Clark.  Lecturer  in  General 
Studies. 

Furth,  J.  Herbert,  J.S.D.,  Vienna.  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Gamble,  Allen  O.,  B.A.,  Duke;  M.A.,  Bir- 
mingham Southern;  Ph.D.,  California. 
Lecturer  in  Public  Administration. 

Gardner,  Leon,  B.A.,  Pomona;  M.A.,  M.D., 
Pennsylvania;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Lecturer  in  Biology. 

Geisler,  Lloyd.     Lecturer  in  Music. 

Ghosh,  Suprakas,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Calcutta; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana.  Lecturer  in  International 
Relations  and  Organization. 

Gilbert,  Ben,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Missouri.  Lec- 
turer in  Journalism. 

Gill,  William  A.  Lecturer  in  Business 
Studies. 

Coldsmith,  Raymond  W.,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 
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Goldstein,  Harold,  B.A.,  New  York;  M.A., 
Chicago.  Lecturer  in  Psychology  and 
Education. 

Goodman,  Charles  H.,  B.S.,  Wilson  Teach- 
ers College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State.     Lecturer  in  Public  Administration. 

Green,  Joseph,  LL.B.,  National  University. 
Lecturer  in  Business  Studies. 

Griffin,  Donald  T.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Cornell. 
Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Grossman,  Jonathan,  B.S.S.,  City  College 
of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia; 
J.S.D.,   Vienna.     Lecturer  in   Economics. 

Gunn,  Glenn  D.,  Royal  Conservatory,  Leip- 
zig.    Lecturer  in  Piano. 

Hackley,  Roy  C,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  California. 
Lecturer  in  Law. 

Halbert,  Edwin  I.,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania. 
Lecturer  in  Communication. 

Halquist,  Roy,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  National  Uni- 
versity.    Lecturer  in  Law. 

Harman,  Harry  H.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Chicago. 
Lecturer  in  Statistics. 

Harris,  Frank  J.,  B.A.,  Suffolk;  M.A.,  Con- 
necticut; Ph.D.,  Purdue.  Lecturer  in  Per- 
sonnel Administration. 

Harrison,  Mary  R.,  B.A.,  Minnesota;  M.A., 
American.      Lecturer   in   Communication. 

Hazel,  Robert  E.,  B.A.,  George  Washing- 
ton; M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins.  Lecturer  in 
Communication. 

Heinrich,  Edwin,  M.A.,  Maryland;  Ph.D., 
Berlin.     Lecturer  in  Physics. 

Henry,  Katharine  E.,  B.A.,  Reading  (Eng- 
land).    Lecturer  in  French. 

Hill,  Paul  R.,  B.A.,  Alfred  University;  M.S., 
Columbia.    Lecturer  in  Journalism. 

Hines,  Emmett  W.,  B.S.,  Cornell;  M.B.A., 
Columbia.     Lecturer  in  Business  Studies. 

Hoffman,  James  I.,  B.S.,  Franklin  and 
Marshall;  Ph.D.,  American.  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry. 

Honey,  John  C,  B.A.,  Columbia;  M.A., 
Syracuse.      Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Hopkins,  Julia  B.,  B.C.S.,  M.C.S.,  Benjamin 
Franklin;  LL.B.,  Washington  College  of 
Law.     Lecturer  in  Law. 

Horton,  Donald  C.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Huesmann,  Fielding  L.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Michi- 
gan.   Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Hunter,  Kenneth,  B.A.,  Idaho;  M.B.A., 
Oregon;  Ph.D.,  American.  Lecturer  in 
Economics. 

Hyde,  Howard  K.  Lecturer  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 


Ingraham,  Albert  P.,  B.A.,  Lawrence; 
M.A.,  Wisconsin.  Lecturer  in  Political 
Science  and  Public  Administration. 

Jaffe,  Arthur,  B.A.,  Florida.  Lecturer  in 
Statistics. 

Jaffee,  Samuel  H.,  LL.B.,  Boston.  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Jelsma,  E.  R.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Joardar,  N.  G.  D.,  M.A.,  Calcutta;  B.Ed., 
Patna  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  Lecturer 
in  International  Relations. 

Jones,  Frederick  N.,  B.S.,  Columbia;  J.D., 
George  Washington.  Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

Jones,  Thomas  L.,  B.A.,  Marietta;  M.A., 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies. 
Lecturer  in  Public  Relations. 

Josephson,  Edward  S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Lecturer 
in  Chemistry. 

Juster,  Gene,  B.S.,  M.A.,  St.  Johns,  Brook- 
lyn.    Lecturer  in  Communication. 

Kalejarvi,  Thorsten  V.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Clark; 
Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Lecturer  in  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

Key,  Kerim  K.,  Ph.D.,  American.  Lecturer 
in   History. 

King,  Robert  W.,  B.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

Knezevich,  Hugo,  B.A.,  Queens.  Lecturer 
in  Economics. 

Kovaruc,  Robert  C,  B.A.,  Doane;  M.A., 
Nebraska.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Kriesberg,  Melton,  B.S.,  Northwestern; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Lecturer  in  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

Kushner,  Lawrence  M.,  B.S.,  Queens  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry. 

Landon,  Kenneth  P.,  B.A.,  Wheaton; 
Th.B.,  Princeton;  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  Lec- 
turer  in   International   Relations. 

Lederer,  Marianne,  Certificate,  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.     Lecturer  in  German. 

Lesser,  Lawrence,  B.A.,  Yale;  LL.B.,  Har- 
vard.    Lecturer  in  Law. 

Levin,  Joseph  H.,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Wayne; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago.    Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Levy,  Irving  J.,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York;  LL.M.,  Columbia.  Lecturer  in 
Law. 

Lewis,  Melvin  E.,  B.A.,  George  Washing- 
ton; M.A.,  American.  Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

Lewis,  Myron  F.,  B.A.,  Quincy  College; 
M.A.,  Mercer.     Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
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Limmer,  Ezekiel,  B.S.,  Brown;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia; Ph.D.,  American.  Lecturer  in 
Economics. 

Link,  Georce  J.,  B.S.,  Boanoke.  Lecturer 
in  Economics. 

Lippitt,  Gordon  L.,  B.S.,  Springfield;  B.D., 
Yale;  M.A.,  Nebraska.  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology and  Education. 

Lloyd,  Daniel  B.,  B.S.,  George  Washing- 
ton; M.S.,  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity.    Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Loftus,  Joseph,  B.A.,  Notre  Dame.  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Lowry,  Edith  C,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Badcliffe; 
Ph.D.,  Oxford.     Lecturer  in  History. 

Lukacs,  Eugene,  Ph.D.,  Vienna.  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics. 

Lusher,  David  W.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Luszki,  Margaret  B.,  B.A.,  Michigan;  M.A., 
Maryland;  Ph.D.,  Michigan.  Lecturer  in 
Personnel  Administration. 

Lutz,  Julia,  B.A.,  West  Virginia.  Instructor 
in  Library  Science. 

Mack,  Curt  C,  M.A.I.  Lecturer  in  Real 
Estate. 

MacMillan,  John  W.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  Lec- 
turer in  Public  Administration. 

Mandelstam,  Theodore.  Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

Markel,  Hazel,  B.A.,  Washington.  Lec- 
turer in  Public  Relations. 

Martin,  Minerva,  B.S.,  Alabama;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana.  Lecturer  in  Communi- 
cation. 

Martz,  Helen  E.,  M.S.W.,  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Maurer,  Bobert  S.  Lecturer  in  Communi- 
cation. 

McCausland,  Stanley,  B.S.,  Ursinus.  In- 
structor in  Riology. 

McCoy,  Donald,  B.A.,  Denver;  M.A.,  Chi- 
cago.    Lecturer  in  History. 

McIntosh,  J.  Stanley,  B.Ed.,  Eastern  Illi- 
nois State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  North- 
western.    Lecturer  in  Communication. 

McKillop,  Thomas,  B.B.A.,  City  College  of 
New  York;  M.A.,  Columbia.  Lecturer  in 
Public  Administration. 

Merwin,  Charles  L.,  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Lecturer  in 
Economics. 

Miles,  Arnold,  B.A.,  Ohio  State;  M.S., 
Syracuse.  Lecturer  in  Public  Administra- 
tion. 


Miller,  Malcolm  D.,  B.A.,  Grinnell; 
LL.B.,  Georgetown.  Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

Moore,  Lyman,  B.A.,  Princeton;  M.A.,  Min- 
nesota.    Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Mowitt,  Glendon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Michigan. 
Lecturer  in  Accounting. 

Mundy,  John  P.,  M.A.  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Naidel,  Simon,  B.A.,  City  College  of  New 
York;  M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  American. 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Nauheim,  Ferd.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Neff,  Alice  C,  B.N.,  B.S.,  Catholic.  Lec- 
turer in  Psychiatric  Nursing. 

Neff,  Jack,  B.C.S.,  M.C.S.,  Strayer  College 
of  Accounting.     Lecturer  in  Retailing. 

Nehmer,  Stanley,  B.A.,  City  College  of 
New  York;  M.A.,  Columbia.  Lecturer  in 
History. 

Netherton,  Boss  D.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  LL.M.,  Michigan. 
Lecturer  in  Law. 

Newman,  Andrew  L.,  B.A.,  Lafayette; 
M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern. 
Lecturer  in  Public  Relations. 

Niles,  Mary  Cushing,  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Lecturer  in  Public  Administration. 

Nobleman,  Eli  E.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M., 
J.S.D.,  New  York  University.  Lecturer  in 
International  Relations. 

Noon,  John,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Northrup,  Vernon,  B.S.,  M.A.,  George 
Washington.  Lecturer  in  Political  Science 
and  Public  Administration. 

Notz,  Bebecca  Love,  B.A.,  George  Wash- 
ington; LL.B.,  Washington  College  of 
Law.     Lecturer  in  Law. 

Olverson,  John  B.,  B.S.,  American;  LL.B., 
LL.M.,  Georgetown;  S.J.D.,  George  Wash- 
ington.    Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Oppenheimer,  Monroe,  B.A.,  City  College 
of  New  York;  LL.B.,  J.S.D.,  Yale.  Lec- 
turer in  Law. 

Osten,  Donald,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Clark.  Lec- 
turer in  Communication. 

Parker,  Albert,  B.A.,  California;  LL.B., 
Harvard.     Lecturer  in  Law. 

Parks,  E.  Taylor,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Lec- 
turer in  International  Relations  and  Or- 
ganization. 

Pearce,  Hardy,  B.A.,  Hardin-Simmons; 
B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Washington.  Lec- 
turer in  Physical  Education. 

Perry,  Hob  art  S.  Lecturer  in  Transporta- 
tion. 
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Person,  Russell,  B.S.,  Minnesota.  Instruc- 
tor in   Mathematics. 

Phillips,  Thomas  L.,  LL.B.,  Georgetown. 
Lecturer    in    Real    Estate. 

Pincock,  Dee  W.,  LL.D.,  George  Washing- 
ton.    Lecturer  in  Communication. 

Prater,  B.  E.     Lecturer  in  Communication. 

Prescott,  Francis  C.     Lecturer  in  History. 

Prothro,  Adolphus  M.,  B.A.,  Baylor; 
LL.B.,  George  Washington.  Lecturer  in 
Sociology  and  Public  Welfare. 

Puppa,  Henry  G,  B.B.A.,  City  College; 
M.S.,    Columbia.      Lecturer   in   Statistics. 

Quam,  Louis  O.,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Colorado; 
Ph.D.,  Clark.     Lecturer  in  Geography. 

Rackley,  Lloyd  E.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Peabody; 
Ph.D.,  George  Washington.  Lecturer  in 
Psychology. 

Raffa,  Aldo  L.,  Adj.  Arts,  Harvard;  Ph.D., 
Palermo.  Lecturer  in  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration. 

Raper,  Arthur,  M.A.,  Vanderbilt;  Ph.D., 
North  Carolina.    Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Raysor,  Thomas  M.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Harvard. 
Lecturer  in  Business  Studies. 

Rees,  Mina,  B.A.,  Hunter;  M.A.,  Columbia; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago.    Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Rife,  Clarence  W.,  B.A.,  Saskatchewan; 
M.A.,  Toronto;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  History. 

Riggleman,  John  R.,  B.A.,  Cornell;  M.B.A., 
Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Riley,  Henry  W.,  B.A.,  Richmond.  Lec- 
turer in  Political  Science. 

Ristow,  Walter  W.,  B.A.,  Wisconsin;  M.A., 
Oberlin;  Ph.D.,  Clark.  Lecturer  in  Geog- 
raphy. 

Roberts,  Charles.  Lecturer  in  Physical 
Education. 

Robillard,  George  M.,  B.S.,  United  States 
Naval  Academy;  LL.B.,  St.  Johns  Univer- 
sity.    Lecturer  in  Law. 

Robinson,  Myles  A.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio 
State;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern.  Lecturer  in 
Economics. 

Rodgers,  Philip  R.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah;  LL.B., 
George  Washington;  Ph.D.,  American. 
Lecturer  in  Political  Science  and  Public 
Administration. 

Rogers,  William  F.,  B.A.,  Arkansas.  Lec- 
turer in  Public  Administration. 

Rosenstock,  Irwin  M.,  B.S.,  Citv  College 
of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  California. 
Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Ross,  Murray,  B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  Lecturer 
in  Economics. 


Rubin,  Ernest,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New 
York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  Lecturer 
in  Statistics. 

Sachs,  Sidney  S.,  B.A.,  American;  LL.B., 
Georgetown.     Lecturer  in  Law. 

Samler,  Joseph,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University.     Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Sanders.  Barkev,  B.S.,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts:  M.A.,  Columbia; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia;  LL.B.,  Georgetown. 
Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Public  Welfare. 

Saunders,  Sarah  C,  B.A.,  Salem  College; 
M.A.,  Columbia.     Lecturer  in  Education. 

Schiff,  Eric,  Ph.D.,  Vienna.  Lecturer  in 
Business   Studies. 

Searles,  John  R.,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Princeton;  M.A., 
Wavne.  Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Seeley,  Jay  Steward,  B.A.,  Illinois;  M.A., 
Chicago.  Lecturer  in  Political  Geography. 

Seitz,  Peter,  B.A.,  J.D.,  New  York.  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Sharp,  L.  Harold.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North- 
western.    Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Sherring,  Valentine,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Lucknow 
(India).  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Re- 
ligions. 

Shields,  Carrington,  B.A.,  Randolph- 
Macon  Women's  College;  M.S.,  Columbia; 
LL.B.,  American.     Lecturer  in  Law. 

Shipley,  Carl,  B.S.,  Georgetown;  LL.B., 
Harvard.     Lecturer  in  Communication. 

Shover,  John,  B.A.,  Oklahoma  City  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D..  Pennsylvania.  Lecturer  in 
Personnel  Administration. 

Simha,  Genevieve,  B.A.,  Antioch  College; 
B.S.  in  L.S.,  Columbia.  Instructor  in 
Library   Science. 

Simmons,  Walt  R.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Kansas. 
Lecturer  in  Statistics. 

Smith,  George  C,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Wash- 
ington University.    Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Smith,  G.  Kerry,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia. 
Lecturer  in  Public  Relations. 

Smith,  Milton  A.,  LL.B.,  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Lecturer  in  Business  Studies. 

Snyder,  Joseph  F.,  B.A.,  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan;  M.A.,  Northwestern.  Lecturer  in 
Psychology. 

Spear,  Mary  E.,  Livingstone  Academy  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  Lecturer  in  Sta- 
tistics. 

Spencer,  Daniel,  M.A.,  California.  Lec- 
turer in  Economics. 

Spitzer,  Emil  G.,  J.U.D.,  Vienna;  M.A., 
Harvard.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Stabler,  John  B.,  B.A.,  Missouri.  Lecturer 
in  History. 
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Stahl,  O.  Glenn,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A., 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  New  York.  Lecturer  in 
Personnel  Administration. 

Stepler,  Harold,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  George 
Washington.    Lecturer  in  Communication. 

Stewart,  Donald  D.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wash- 
ington; Ph.D.,  Columbia.  Lecturer  in 
Sociology. 

Stock,  J.  Stevens,  B.S.,  M.A.,  American. 
Lecturer  in   Business  Administration. 

Summerford,  Ben  Long,  B.A.,  American; 
Ecole  Nationale  Superieure  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.     Instructor  in  Painting. 

Swarthout,  Evelyn,  B.M.,  Kansas;  Tobias 
Matthay  Piano  School,  London.  Lecturer 
in  Piano. 

Sweezy,  Eldon  E.,  B.S.,  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  and  Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Swift,  Charles,  B.S.,  Haverford;  M.S., 
Purdue;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Lecturer 
in  Physics. 

Switzer,  George  S.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard.    Lecturer  in  Biology. 

Tamagna,  Frank  M.,  Ju.  Dr.,  University  of 
Paris;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  Lecturer  in  Econom- 
ics. 

Taub,  Norman,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Chicago.  Lec- 
turer in  Psychiatric  Nursing. 

Taussky-Todd,  Olga,  M.A.,  Cambridge; 
Ph.D.,  Vienna.     Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Teeter,  Louis  Blair,  B.A.,  Illinois;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins.  Lecturer  in  Communica- 
tion. 

Teller,  James  D.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State.  Lecturer  in  Personnel  Administra- 
tion. 

Tenenbaum,  Henry.  Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

Tiller,  Carl,  B.S.,  Concordia;  M.A.,  Min- 
nesota. Lecturer  in  Political  Science  and 
Public  Administration. 

Tilley,  Alliene,  B.S.,  Catholic  University. 
Lecturer  in  Psychiatric  Nursing. 

Todd,   John,   B.S.,   Queens,   Ireland.      Lec- 
turer in  Mathematics. 
Toth,  Nicholas,  Diploma,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Sports   (Budapest).     Lecturer  in 
Physical  Education  (Fencing). 
Tworkov,  Jack.     Lecturer  in  Art. 
Waddell,    James    E.,    B.S.,    United    States 
Naval  Academy;   J.D.,   California.     Lec- 
turer in  Law. 


Wadsworth,     Lawrence     W.,     Jr.,     B.A., 
Centenary;  M.A.,  Tulane.    Lecturer  in  In- 
ternational Relations  and  Organization. 
Wald,  Haskell,  B.A.,  Clark;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Harvard.     Lecturer  in  Economics. 
Walsh,    Lee,   B.A.,    Florida.      Lecturer  in 

Business  Studies. 
Warburton,  Clark  A.     Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics. 
Ware,    Caroline   F.,    B.A.,    Vassar;    M.A., 
Ph.D.,   Radcliffe.      Lecturer  in  Sociology 
and  Public  Welfare. 
Waugh,   Karl   T.,   B.A.,   M.A.,    Columbia; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard.     Lecturer  in  Psychology. 
Wayne,  Ivor,  M.A.,  Harvard.     Lecturer  in 

Sociology  and  Public  Welfare. 
Weaver,  Olney  S.,  B.S.,  Miami;  M.S.,  Chi- 
cago.   Lecturer  in  Education. 
Weickhardt,    George,    M.D.,    Lecturer  in 

Neurology. 
Wells,    Carl    H.,    B.S.,    Georgia;    M.D., 
George  Washington.    Lecturer  in  Biology. 
West,    Howard,    B.S.,    Michigan;    M.P.H., 

Yale.    Lecturer  in  Statistics. 
Wiggins,  Audrey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Education. 
Wilder,  Frank,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Columbia.   Lec- 
turer in  Communication. 
Wile,  Janet,  B.A.,  Rochester.    Lecturer  in 

Mathematics. 
Wilheim,  Julian  R.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Colum- 
bia; M.A.,  New  York.     Lecturer  in  Law. 
Winston,  Carey,  C.P.M.    Lecturer  in  Real 

Estate. 
Wolfbein,    Seymour    L.,    B.A.,    Brooklyn 
College;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Columbia.     Lec- 
turer in  Statistics. 
Wood,  William  A.,  B.A.,   Stanford.    Lec- 
turer in  Communication. 
Wool,  Harold,  M.S.,  New  School  of  Social 

Research.     Lecturer   in   Statistics. 
Wythe,    Zoe,    B.A.,    M.A.,    George    Wash- 
ington.  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish. 
Yarmolinsky,    Adam,    B.A.,    LL.B.,    Yale. 

Lecturer  in  Law. 
Youden,  William  J.,  B.S.,  Rochester;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,    Columbia.     Lecturer    in    Mathe- 
matics. 
Youngdahl,    C.    Richard,    B.A.,   Augustina 
College;    M.A.,    Fletcher    School;    Ph.D., 
Minnesota.    Lecturer  in  Economics. 
Zagoria,  Sam  D.,  Litt.B.,  Rutgers.   Lecturer 

in  Journalism. 
Zimmerman,    R.R.,   B.A.   Ph.D.,   Greenville 
College.    Lecturer  in  Public  Administra- 
tion. 


III. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

General   Information 

A  curriculum  is  an  itinerary  in  the  world  of  ideas.  It  is,  as  William  Learned  said,  "nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  actual  sequence  of  mental  acquisitions  of  a  given  mind  as  it  makes  it  way  through  the 
world   of  ideas   by   which   it   is   surrounded." 

The  University  recommends  that  students  plan  their  program  of  studies  to  achieve  their  degree 
objectives.  They  should  not  only  prepare  a  session  course  plan  but  also  a  master  plan  projected  over  the 
number  of  sessions  necessary  to  achieve  their  objectives.  Students  obtain  forms  for  course  planning  from 
the  registrar.  The  master  program  of  studies  includes  courses  selected  for  the  current  session  as  well  as 
the  sequence  of  studies  to  be  taken  in  subsequent  sessions  to  fulfill  educational  objectives,  graduation 
requirements,  and  vocational  interests.     Students  should   keep  this  master  plan   in  their  Log   book. 


CREDIT  HOURS 

Most  courses  are  offered  for  three  hours 
of  academic  credit.  A  credit  hour  is  earned 
by  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  50- 
minute  class  session,  or  two  clock  hours  of 
laboratory  work  a  week  for  16  weeks  or  the 
equivalent.  Arabic  numbers  in  parentheses 
following  descriptive  course  titles  indicate 
credit  hours  which  vary  from  the  general 
pattern  of  three  credit  hours. 

PROVISION   FOR  INTEGRATION  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  WORK 

Within  the  general  framework  of  the  cur- 
riculum the  University  offers  a  pattern  of 
general  and  special  courses  and  programs  to 
give  orientation,  integration,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  initiative.    These  are: 

For  Underclassmen 

INTRODUCTION  TO  COLLEGE — a  course  re- 
quired of  all  first-year  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

SOPHOMORE  COLLOQUIUM  —  an  informal 
optional  seminar  in  the  development  of  ideas. 

For  Upperclassmen 

JUNIOR  COLLOQUIUM — an  informal  op- 
tional seminar  on  the  historical  roots  of 
contemporary  ideas. 

READING  AND  RESEARCH  PROJECTS — indi- 
vidual opportunity  to  explore  ideas  outside 
formal  courses. 


3-YEAR  MASTER  OF  ARTS  PROGRAM — an  up- 

perclass  program  extending  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  junior  year  through  the  first 
year  of  graduate  study. 

WASHINGTON  SEMESTER  —  interinstitutional 
honors  program  emphasizing  seminar  studv, 
intensive  field  work,  and  group  living. 

INTEGRATING  SEMINAR — a  required  course 
organized  by  departments  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  benefit  of  students 
concentrating  in  the  department. 

For  Graduate  Students 

READING  AND  RESEARCH  PROJECTS — oppor- 
tunity for  intensive  individual  inquiry. 

CASE  STUDIES — opportunity  for  intensive 
individual  observation,  analysis,  and  descrip- 
tion. 

INTERNSHIPS — arrangement  by  which  ad- 
vanced students  in  various  departments  are 
assigned  for  field  experience  to  operating 
agencies. 

IN-SERVICE  PROJECTS — arrangement  by 
which  employed  students  may  carry  forward 
academic  study  or  research  on  clearly  de- 
fined projects  within  the  agency  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

SEMINARS — demonstration  of  ability  to  use 
systematic  methodology  in  the  statement, 
analysis,  and  solution  of  a  problem  in  par- 
tial fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

THESIS  SEMINARS — original  investigation  of 
a  problem  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  for 
an  advanced  degree. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  following  pages  describe  the  course 
offerings  of  all  divisions  of  the  University. 
For  the  convenience  of  students  they  are 
listed  by  general  subject  classifications. 
These  classifications  do  not  necessarily  corre- 
spond with  the  departments  into  which  the 
c  urriculum  for  administrative  purposes  is  or- 
ganized. Revised  schedules  indicating  the 
hour,  location,  and  instructor  of  each  course 
are  published  by  the  respective  divisions  of 
the  University  prior  to  the  opening  of  each 
session.  Students  should  consult  these  re- 
vised session  announcements  for  session 
registration. 

Department  Numbering  System 

The  University  assigns  to  each  course  a 
number  which  identifies  the  level  of  dif- 
ficulty and  indicates  the  department  or  area 
within  a  department  which  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  course.  In 
the  schedule  which  follows,  department 
names  and  numbers  are  indicated  in  bold- 
face type,  areas  within  departments  in 
italics. 


Number 

Department 

61. 

Religion 

63. 

Secretarial  Studies 

65. 

Sociology 

67. 

Speech  and  Theater 

69. 

Statistics 

71. 

Television  and  Radio 

Number 

Department 

3. 

Accounting 

5. 

Art 

7. 

Art  History 

9. 

Biology 

11. 

and  12. 

Business  Studies 

15. 

Chemistry 

17. 

Communication 

19. 

Economics 

21. 

Education 

23. 

English    and    Literature 

25. 

Geography 

27. 

Geology 

29. 

History 

31. 

Professional   Institutes 

33. 

International  Relations  and  Or- 
ganization 

35. 

Journalism 

37. 

Modern  Languages 

39. 

Law 

41. 

Mathematics 

43. 

Music 

45. 

Nursing  Education 

47. 

Philosophy 

49. 

Physical    Education 

51. 

Physics 

53. 

and  54. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Ad' 
ministration 

57. 

Psychology 

59. 

Public  Relations 

Level  Numbering  System 

The  level  on  which  academic  work  is 
offered  is  described  by  a  second  series  of 
three  numbers  as  follows: 

Courses 
Numbered  Level  of  Course 

001-099     non-credit  courses 

100-299     underclass    courses 

300-499     upperclass   courses 

500-599  graduate  courses  to  which  advanced 
undergraduate  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted    by     permission 

600-699  courses  open  only  to  graduate  stu- 
dents 

700-799  research  courses  and  seminars  open 
only  to  advanced  graduate  students 

Section  Identification 

When  the  same  course  is  offered  in  more 
than  one  section  and  in  more  than  one  divi- 
sion of  the  University,  index  letters  indicate 
divisional  as  well  as  day  and  evening  sec- 
tions. 

Letters  F  indicate  certain  first  half  session 
courses  and  S,  second  half  session  courses 
offered  in  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  in  the  fall  and  spring  and  all 
courses  that  are  offered  for  full  credit  on  an 
intensive    schedule    during    a    half   summer 


Registration  Use  of  Numbering  System 

In  registering,  a  student  writes  the  full 
number,  the  full  title,  and  the  section  desig- 
nation of  every  course  in  which  he  enrolls. 

Change  in  Schedule 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
change  or  cancel  any  scheduled  course  listed 
in  this  catalog. 


ACCOUNTING 

Alan  M.  Johnson 

Director  of  the  Area  in  the 

Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Accounting  is  a  basic  process  in  American  business  and  government.  By  record,  analysis,  and 
control,  accounting  serves  as  a  tool  of  management.  The  program  in  The  American  University  is  therefore 
planned  to  prepare  men  who  see  accounting  in  its  functional  relationship,  who  understand  the  theory 
of  economics  and  the  organization  of  enterprise,  who  have  a  verbal  as  well  as  a  quantitative  skill  to 
express  thoughts  orally  and  in  detailed  reports  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  management,  and 
who  are  aware  of  the  heritages  of  modern  man  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  citizenship.  Undergraduate 
students  who  select  Accounting  as  their  field  of  concentration  must  take  the  national  accounting  aptitude 
and  achievement  test  level  1  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  accounting  studies.  They  must  also  take 
the  same  test  level  2  at  the  end  of  their  work  in  accounting.  The  test  is  administered  by  the  University 
during  the  spring  session.  A  fee  of  $5.00  for  the  test  will  be  charged  to  all  except  students  in  full-time 
attendance    in   the   session   during   which   they  take  the   examination. 


BASIC  COURSES 

Accounting1:    Fact    Control 
of  Management 


First  half  of  first  year  accounting.  Basic 
principles  and  procedures  including  theory 
of  debit  and  credit,  purpose  and  use  of  ac- 
counting and  business  records,  special  books 
of  original  entry,  controlling  accounts, 
voucher  system,  adjusting  entries,  closing  the 
books,  and  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments through  use  of  working  papers.  Ac- 
counting laboratory  required.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.      Fors.     Johnson.     Jones.     Moyer. 


courses  in  accounting  prerequisite  for  fur- 
ther study  in  any  area  of  accounting  or  taxes. 
Analysis  of  usefulness  and  limitations  of  ac- 
3.200  counting.  Emphasis  on  functional  aspect 
and  managerial  viewpoint.  Introduction  to 
the  concept  of  cost  accounting.  Accounting 
laboratory  required.  Prerequisite,  Account- 
ing2: Fact  Control  of  Management  3.201, 
or  for  graduate  students  Use  of  Accounting 
Methods  11.400.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Brower.     Johnson. 


Accounting '-':  Fact  Control 
of  Management 


3.201 


Second  half  of  first  year  principles  of 
course.  Accounting  for  the  individual  pro- 
prietorship, partnership,  and  corporation 
with  emphasis  on  the  corporation.  Introduc- 
tion to  accounting  problems  and  procedures 
related  to  cash,  receivables,  fixed  assets,  and 
analysis  of  financial  statements.  Accounting 
laboratory  required.  Prerequisite,  Account- 
ing': Fact  Control  of  Management  3.200. 
Fall.  Spring.  Summer.  Fors.  Johnson. 
Jones. 


Functional  Accounting 


3.300 


First   half   of  second  year   principles   of 
course,   and  last  of  the  three  introductory 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 

Theory  of  Accounts  3.310 

Second  half  of  second  year  principles 
course,  laying  foundation  for  auditing 
courses.  Each  balance  sheet  account  such 
as  cash  and  accounts  receivable  considered 
in  turn  for  the  accounting  principles,  theo- 
ries, and  conventions  applicable  to  each  ac- 
count. Emphasis  on  different  methods  of 
inventory  valuation  and  depreciation  ac- 
counting. Preparation  of  statement  of  ap- 
plication of  funds.  Accounting  laboratory 
required.  Prerequisite,  Functional  Account- 
ing 3.300.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Brower.     Fields.     Johnson. 


Analysis  of  Financial 
Statements 


3.510 


Techniques  of  analyzing  operating  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets  and  their  applica- 
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tion  to  actual  enterprises  of  various  types. 
Analysis  of  financial  statements  as  a  tool  of 
management  for  determining  operating  effi- 
ciency and  for  financial  planning.  Useful- 
ness for  creditors,  investors,  and  regulatory 
agencies.  Application  of  significant  ratios 
to  operation  of  different  classes  of  business. 
Prerequisite,  Functional  Accounting  S.300. 
Summer.     Fisher. 


Accounting   Laboratories 
[no  credit] 


3.001 


Supervised  accounting  laboratory  facili- 
ties provided  to  assist  in  applications  of 
classroom  knowledge  to  assigned  practical 
problems  and  laboratory  materials.  Students 
registered  for  Accounting1.  Fact  Control  of 
Management  3.200,  Functional  Accounting 
3.300,  or  Theory  of  Accounts  3.310  must 
attend  laboratory  meetings  for  a  period  of 
time  equivalent  to  that  of  classroom  lecture 
periods.     Fall.     Spring.     Summer.     Staff. 


COST  ACCOUNTING 


Cost  Accounting 


3.420 


First  course  in  cost  accounting.  Purpose 
and  use  of  cost  accounting  and  its  relation 
to  business  management  with  emphasis  on 
control  in  manufacturing  operations.  Con- 
sideration of  the  main  classes  of  cost  account- 
ing systems,  detailed  study  of  job  order  and 
process  cost  procedures  through  use  of  re- 
lated laboratory  materials,  examination  of 
the  use  and  purpose  of  cost  accounting 
forms.  Prerequisite,  Functional  Accounting 
3.300.  Fall.  Spring.  D'Allesandro.  Fields. 
Lewis. 


Advanced  Cost  Accounting         3.520 

Second  course  in  cost  accounting.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  study  of  accounting  systems 
with  special  attention  to  standard  and  esti- 
mated costs  supplemented  by  related  labo- 
ratory materials  and  problems.  Cost  ac- 
counting procedures  and  problems  applied 
to  selling,  administrative,  and  other  expenses. 
Preparation  and  use  of  analytical  cost  sum- 
maries for  business  management.  Consider- 
ation of  uniform  cost  accounting  system  and 
manual.  Prerequisite,  Cost  Accounting 
3.420.  Spring.  Summer.  D'Allesandro. 
Fields.     Lewis. 


AUDITING 

Internal  Auditing  for  Control     3.430 

First  course  in  auditing.  Internal  audit- 
ing as  a  control  aid  to  management.  Study 
of  internal  accounting  procedures  used  in 
private  business  organization.  Verification 
and  analysis  of  financial  and  operating  re- 
ports. Organization  and  administration  of 
internal  auditing  department  as  an  instru- 
ment of  management.  Prerequisite,  Func- 
tional Accounting  3.300.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.    Baily.    Koch.    Moyer. 


Auditing:  Professional  Practice  3.530 

Second  course  in  auditing.  Auditing  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  professional  public  ac- 
countant including  qualifications  of  the 
C.P.A.  and  the  professional  and  ethical 
standards  of  public  practice.  Procedures 
and  practices  of  the  public  accountant. 
Typical  engagement  developed  by  use  of 
laboratory  material  followed  by  the  auditor's 
report  to  his  client.  Prerequisite,  Theory  of 
Accounts  3.310  and  Internal  Auditing  for 
Control  3.430.     Spring.     Koch. 


TAXES 

Federal   Taxes   on    Income,    Estates, 
and   Gifts  3.540 

Determination  of  gross  income,  deduc- 
tions, credits,  and  exemptions.  Rules  gov- 
erning individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations. Use  and  preparation  of  various 
tax  forms,  assessment,  and  collection.  Out- 
line of  administrative  procedures.  Social 
security  taxes,  estate,  and  gift  taxes.  Pre- 
requisite, six  hours  of  accounting.  Desirable 
background,  Economics  of  Public  Finance 
19.530  or  Economics  of  Taxation  19.531. 
Fall.     Spring.     Arent.     Bickford. 


Federal  Tax  Procedure 


3.541 


Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Audit  process.  Revenue  agent 
reports.  Claims  for  refunds.  Practice  be- 
fore technical  staff.  Fraud  and  other  pen- 
alty cases.  Tax  Court  procedure.  Federal 
Court  practice.  The  statute  of  limitations. 
Prerequisite,  Federal  Taxes  on  Income,  Es- 
tates, and  Gifts  3.540.    Fall.     Bickford. 
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BUDGETING 

Business  Budgetary  Principles 

and  Practices  3.550 

Budgetary  accounting  as  managerial  tool 
for  planning,  coordinating,  analyzing,  and 
controlling  business  activity.  Principles  of 
budget  preparation,  forms  of  budgets  for 
different  aspects  of  business  organization 
and  for  various  purposes,  use  of  the  budget 
in  practice,  and  budgetary  reports  to  man- 
agement. Prerequisite,  Advanced  Cost  Ac- 
counting 3.520.     Spring.     Fields. 

SPECIALIZED   ADVANCED   COURSES 

Applications  of  Accounting  '        3.560 

First  half  of  third  year  principles  course. 
Specialized  accounting  for  partnership, 
liquidation,  statement  of  affairs,  corporate 
receivership,  and  statements  of  realization 
and  liquidation.  Extensive  problem  mate- 
rials. Prerequisite,  Cost  Accounting  3.420 
and  Internal  Auditing  for  Control  3.430. 
Fall.      Fisher. 

Applications  of  Accounting  -       3.561 

Second  half  of  third  year  principles 
course.  Emphasis  on  consolidated  state- 
ments and  problems  of  inter-company  ac- 
counts preceded  by  consideration  of  home 
and  branch  office  accounting.  Specialized 
accounting  for  estates  and  trusts.  Prerequi- 
site, Cost  Accounting  3.420  and  Internal 
Auditing  for  Control  3.430.     Spring.     Fisher. 


Fund  Accounting 


3.562 


Principles  of  fund  accounting  used  by  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments  and  by 
certain  institutions  operating  under  appro- 
priations from  either  civic  or  private  sources. 
Account  classification  of  revenue  and  appro- 
priated expenditures,  accounting  technique 
relative  to  receipts  from  various  forms  of 
taxation,  bond  issues,  grants  and  other 
sources,  preparation  and  use  of  budgets  in 
controlling  expenditures,  appropriations  and 


funds,  and  preparation  of  reports.  Pre- 
requisite, Functional  Accounting  3.300. 
Fall.     Mowitt. 


System    Design    and 
Installation 


3.564 


Systems  and  procedures  for  new  and 
established  firms.  Purpose  of  the  account- 
ing system,  designing  the  system  and 
records,  installation  of  the  system,  and  super- 
vision in  its  operation.  Attention  to  the 
purpose,  preparation,  and  use  of  the  ac- 
counting manual.  Prerequisite,  Cost  Ac- 
counting 3.420,  Internal  Auditing  for  Con- 
trol 3.340  and  Theory  of  Accounts  3.310. 
Spring.     Fields. 


C.P.A.   Problems 


3.566 


Intensive  review  of  previous  accounting 
courses  based  on  problems  selected  from 
past  CPA  examinations.  Subjects  covered 
include  partnerships,  corporations,  financial 
statements,  auditing,  cost  accounting,  in- 
solvencies, receiverships,  liquidations,  con- 
solidations, mergers,  and  holding  companies. 
Prerequisites:  Advanced  Cost  Accounting 
3.520,  Auditing:  Professional  Practice  3.530, 
Applications  of  Accounting '  and  '  3.560- 
3.561,  Federal  Taxes  on  Incomes,  Estates 
and  Gifts  3.540,  and  Governmental  Account- 
ing 3.562.     Fall.     King. 


Controllership 


3.680 


Functions  of  the  controller  in  modern 
business  and  industry  including  his  role  as 
a  staff  member  of  company-wide  manage- 
ment. Interpretation  of  the  accounting 
aspects  of  managerial  problems  in  planning, 
budgeting,  control,  cost  analysis,  and 
finances.  Potentialities  and  limitations  of 
accounting  control  compared  to  control  by 
other  means.  Prerequisites,  Internal  Audit- 
ing for  Control  3.430,  Federal  Taxes  on  In- 
come, Estates  and  Gifts  3.540,  Business 
Budgetary  Principles  and  Practices  3.550. 
and  nine  credits  in  business  administration 
other  than  business  law.   1952  Fall. 


ART 


William  H.  Calfee 
Chairman  of  the  Department 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  offers  courses  planned  to  provide  intensive  studio  practice  and  a 
program  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with  concentration  in  art.  Courses  are  offered  in  two 
sequences  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  (1)  career  courses  for  those  planning  for  profes- 
sional work  in  creative  painting  and  sculpture  and  who  are  determined  to  spend  at  least  four  years 
in  acquiring  the  understanding  and  manual  skill  necessary  to  express  themselves  in  their  chosen  medium 
and  (2)  general  courses  for  those  who  realize  the  enrichment  and  understanding  of  life  to  be  gained 
from  creative  activity.  The  faculty  does  not  encourage  specialization  during  the  early  years  of  study 
but  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  forms  of  both  past  and  present  obey  fundamental  laws  of  visual 
perception  and  expression  whether  abstract  or  representational.  After  he  has  mastered  fundamentals 
of  this  nature  the  student  is  encouraged  to  experiment,  seeking  the  form  most  suitable  to  his  own  vision. 
Intellectual  clarity  is  encouraged  in  order  that  he  may  become  master  of  his  means.  The  University 
has  carefully  selected  a  faculty  of  creative  artists  with  years  of  teaching  and  professional  experience. 
They  agree  fundamentally  in  their  ideas  and  presentation  but  vary  according  to  their  own  personal 
emphasis.  The  department  manages  its  own  museum,  presenting  changing  exhibitions  which  afford 
students  the  opportunity  to  study  works  of  art  at  first  hand. 


CAREER  COURSES* 
PAINTING 

Creative  Painting   [10]  5.120-121 

First  course  of  a  four-year  sequence  open 
only  to  first-year  students  who  plan  to  con- 
tinue for  eight  sessions.  Basic  and  simplified 
theories  of  color,  composition,  and  design. 
Structural  drawing  from  the  figure,  head, 
landscape,  and  still  life  as  sources  of  expres- 
sive pattern.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
department  chairman  after  conference  with 
student.  Fall.  Spring.  Baker.  Gates. 
Summerford. 

Creative  Painting   [10]         5.220-221 

Second  course  of  the  four-year  sequence 
continuing  work  in  Creative  Painting  5.120- 
121,  completion  of  which  is  prerequisite  to 
this  course.  Fall.  Spring.  Baker.  Gates. 
Summerford. 

Creative  Painting   [10]         5.320-321 

Advanced  theory.  Emphasis  on  creative 
motivation  regardless  of  subject  matter.  Stu- 
dent encouraged  to  experiment  through  an 

*  Career  courses  may  be  elected  only  in  two 
session  units.  Classes  meet  Monday  through  Fri- 
day in  the  morning  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  or 
in  the  afternoon  1  :30  to  4  :30  p.m. 


understanding  of  contemporary  points  of 
view.  Prerequisite,  Creative  Painting  5.220- 
221.  Fall.  Spring.  Baker.  Gates.  Sum- 
merford. 

Creative  Painting   [10]         5.420-421 

Independent  student  work  planned  in  con- 
ference with  instructors.  One  thesis  project 
required,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  departmental 
faculty  nine  months  before  the  student  ex- 
pects to  take  the  bachelor's  degree.  Pre- 
requisite, Creative  Paititing  5.320-321.  Fall. 
Spring.     Baker.     Gates.     Summerford. 


SCULPTURE 

Creative  Sculpture  [10]         5.140-141 

First  course  of  a  four-year  sequence  open 
only  to  first-year  students  who  plan  to  con- 
tinue for  eight  sessions.  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems and  principles  of  the  materials  and  con- 
cepts of  sculpture.  Through  sketching  in 
clay,  anatomical  and  other  research,  and  the 
handling  of  a  resistant  material — stone,  plas- 
ter, wood — ,  student  begins  to  understand 
how  thought  adapts  itself  to  material.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  the  department  chair- 
man after  conference  with  student.  Fall. 
Spring.    Calfee. 
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Creative  Sculpture  [10]         5.240-241 

Continuation  and  elaboration  of  ideas  and 
attitudes  experienced  during  the  first  year  of 
Creative  Sculpture.  Prerequisite,  Creative 
Sculpture  5.140-141.   Fall.    Spring.   Calfee. 


Introduction   to   Painting    [2   or  3] 

5.231 

Continuation  of  Introduction  to  Painting 
5.230  [3]  or  [2].    Spring.    Summer.    Baker. 

Gates.      Summerford. 


Creative  Sculpture  [10]         5.340-341        Materials  [1] 


5.233 


Student  working  increasingly  on  his  own, 
develops  his  particular  critical  judgments 
and  is  encouraged  to  undertake  problems 
which  extend  beyond  his  previous  accom- 
plishments. Prerequisite,  Creative  Sculpture 
5.240-241.    Fall.     Spring.     Calfee. 


Preparation  of  various  grounds  for  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  tempera.  Media,  underpaint- 
ing,  glazing,  emulsions  for  tempera.  Selec- 
tion and  toning  of  frames.  Not  open  to 
first-year  students.    Fall.    Gates. 


Creative  Sculpture  [10]         5.440-441         Intermediate  Painting  [2  or  3]     5.330 


Student  chooses  projects  and  works  in  con- 
sultation with  instructor.  Prerequisite,  Cre- 
ative Sculpture  5.340-341.  Fall.  Spring. 
Calfee. 


GENERAL  COURSES 


PAINTING 


Oil    Painting    [non-credit] 


5.030 


Class  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  certain  structural  design  and  color  pat- 
terns existing  in  all  good  painting.  Model 
and  pose  changed  each  class  period  to  afford 
opportunity  for  practice  in  variety  of  tech- 
niques encouraging  originality  and  a  fresh 
approach.  Saturday  morning  10:00-12:00. 
Open  to  any  student  by  consent  of  the  de- 
partment faculty.    Fall.     Spring.     Baker. 

Introduction   to   Painting    [2   or  3] 

5.230 

Survey  of  the  basic  principles  of  painting. 
Structural  drawing  from  still  life,  figure,  and 
head.  Prerequisite,  written  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Fall.  Summer.  Baker. 
Gates.     Summerford. 


•  General  courses  for  students  desiring  a  pro- 
gram less  intensive  than  that  of  the  Career  Courses 
meet  three  days  a  week  in  the  morning,  9:30  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m.,  in  the  afternoon,  1:30  to  4:30  p.m., 
or  on  two  evenings  a  week,  8:00  to  10:00  p.m. 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Sections  of  painting 
and  sculpture  courses  that  meet  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon  lead  to  three  hours  of  academic  credit. 
Sections  scheduled  in  the  evening  lead  to  two  hours 
of  academic   credit. 


More  advanced  application  of  the  prob- 
lems undertaken  in  Introduction  to  Painting 
5.230  and  5.231.  Student  follows  his  own 
preference  in  developing  either  a  more  ab- 
stract or  non-objective  approach  or  the  more 
representational.  Prerequisite,  Introduction 
to  Painting  5.230  or  5.231 .  Fall.  Summer. 
Baker.     Gates.     Summerford. 


Intermediate  Painting  [2  or  3]     5.331 

Continuation  of  Intermediate  Painting 
5.330.  Prerequisite,  Intermediate  Painting 
5.330.  Spring.  Summer.  Baker.  Gates. 
Summerford.     Tworkov. 


Water  Color  [1] 


5.335 


Basic  principles  of  design,  composition, 
and  color  adapted  to  the  technique  of  water 
color.  For  second  year  students  or  those 
with  previous  art  training.     Spring.     Gates. 


Advanced  Painting  [2  or  3]        5.430 

Student  works  on  problems  of  his  own 
choice  developed  in  his  personal  manner  in 
conferences  with  the  instructor.  Prerequisite, 
Intermediate  Painting  5.331.  Fall.  Sum- 
mer.    Baker.     Gates.     Summerford. 


Advanced  Painting  [2  or  3]        5.431 

Continuation  of  Advanced  Painting  5.430. 
Prerequisite,  Advanced  Painting  5.430. 
SPRING.  SUMMER.  Baker.  Gates.  Summer- 
ford.    Tworkov. 
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SCULPTURE 

Introduction  to  Sculpture  [2  or  3] 

5.250 

Survey  of  the  problems  and  principles  of 
sculpture.  Acquaintanceship  with  basic  tools, 
techniques,  and  materials  for  plastic  expres- 
sion including  modeling  in  clay  and  plaster, 
armature  construction,  and  plaster  casting. 
Prerequisite,  written  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Fall.     Calfee. 

Introduction  to  Sculpture  [2  or  3] 

5.251 

Continuation  of  Introduction  to  Sculpture 
5.250,  completion  of  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  course.     Spring.     Calfee. 

Intermediate  Sculpture  [2  or  3]    5.350 

Further  experience  in  the  application  of 
concepts  and  techniques.  Experimentation 
with  such  materials  as  stone,  wood,  metal. 
Prerequisite,  Introduction  to  Sculpture  5.251. 
Fall.     Calfee. 

Intermediate  Sculpture  [2  or  3]    5.351 

Continuation  of  preceding  course.  Pre- 
requisite, Intermediate  Sculpture  5.350. 
Spring.     Calfee. 


Advanced  Sculpture  [2  or  3]        5.450 

Individual  work  towards  a  personal  cre- 
ative expression  and  understanding  of  three 
dimensional  form.  Periodic  consultation  with 
instructor.  Prerequisite,  Intermediate  Scidp- 
ture  5.351.    Fall.     Calfee. 

Advanced  Sculpture  [2  or  3]       5.451 

Continuation  of  Advanced  Sculpture  5.450 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  course.  Spring. 
Calfee. 

DRAWING 

Introduction   to   Drawing    [1]      5.260 

Drawing  from  the  human  figure  with  em- 
phasis placed  upon  learning  to  see,  to  think, 
and  to  state  rapidly  ideas  of  movement, 
expression,  form,  and  structure.  Prerequi- 
site, written  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
Baker. 


Introduction   to   Drawing    [1]      5.261 

Continuation  of  Drawing  5.260.  Prerequi- 
site, Introduction  to  Drawing  5.260.  Spring. 
Baker. 

Intermediate  Drawing   [1]  5.360 

Continuation  of  the  fundamentals  of 
drawing.  Emphasis  on  the  growth  of  the 
student's  personal  vision.  Prerequisite,  In- 
troduction to  Drawing  5.260.    Fall.     Baker. 

Intermediate  Drawing  [1]  5.361 

Continuation  of  Drawing  5.360.  Prerequi- 
site, Intermediate  Drawing  5.360.  Spring. 
Baker. 


Advanced  Drawing   [1] 


5.460 


Experiments  in  the  creative  and  emotional 
quality  of  drawing.  Development  of  a  per- 
sonal creative  expression.  Prerequisite,  In- 
termediate Drawing  5.361.    Fall.    Baker. 


Advanced  Drawing   [1] 


5.461 


Continuation  of  Advanced  Drawing  5.460. 
Prerequisite,  Advanced  Drawing  5.460. 
Spring.     Baker. 

Introduction    to    Drawing:    The    Nico- 
laides  Approach    [1]  5.265 

First  year's  work  in  the  Nicolaides  exer- 
cises directed  to  increasing  the  student's 
visual  powers.  Concentrated  attention  to 
one  aspect  of  vision  at  a  time  by  means  of 
special  studies  of  motion,  contour,  and  vol- 
ume. By  this  means  student  learns  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses  while  simultane- 
ously increasing  his  general  visual  sensitivity. 
Fall.     Summer.     Blanc. 

Introduction    to    Drawing:    The    Nico- 
laides Approach    [1]  5.266 

Continuation  of  Introduction  to  Drawing 
5.265.  Prerequisite,  Introduction  to  Draw- 
ing: The  Nicolaides  Approach  5.265.  Spring. 
Blanc. 

Intermediate  Drawing:  The  Nicolaides 
Approach  [1]  5.365 

After  the  concentrated  studies  have  been 
mastered  individually  in  Introduction  to 
Drawing  5.265  and  5.266,  student  pursues 
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further  exercises  to  bring  about  their  union 
in  a  single  drawing.  Prerequisite,  Introduc- 
tion to  Drawing  5.266.  Fall.  Summer. 
Blanc. 

Intermediate  Drawing:  The  Nicolaides 
Approach  [1]  5.366 

Prerequisite,  Intermediate  Drawing:  The 
Nicolaides  Approach  5.365.     Spring.     Blanc. 

Upperclass  Reading  Project         5.390 

Advanced  Drawing:  The  Nicolaides 
Approach   [1]  5.465 

Having  gone  through  concentrating,  then 
synthesizing  exercises  the  student  works 
toward  achieving  individual  and  personal  ex- 
pression. Prerequisite,  Intermediate  Draw- 
ing: The  Nicolaides  Approach  5.366.  Fall. 
Blanc. 

Advanced  Drawing:  The  Nicolaides 
Approach    [1]  5.466 

Prerequisite,  Advanced  Drawing:  The 
Nicolaides  Approach  5.465.    Spring.     Blanc. 

Upperclass  Research  Project        5.490 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
*  Art  Lectures  [3]  5.500 

Candidates  required  to  attend  approxi- 
mately 30  lectures  given  during  Washington 
art  season  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Research  Library,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Phillips  Gallery,  and  other  art  centers. 
Attendance  at  these  lectures  provides  data  to 
allow  criticism  by  the  student  as  to  whether 


this  type  of  presentation  of  art  to  society  is 
valid.  Student  takes  notes,  makes  criticism, 
criticises  critics'  comments  as  well  as  expands 
his  intellectual  background. 

*  Graduate  Reading  Project         5.590 

*  Graduate  Research  Project        5.690 

*  Graduate  Art  Laboratory  Work  [6] 

5.692 

Student  masters  language  by  which  he 
communicates  his  ideas.  The  painter's  lan- 
guage is  design  and  color,  the  only  means  by 
which  he  can  give  significance  to  his  illus- 
trative materials  or  interpret  it  to  others. 
Each  candidate  required  to  paint  two  works 
showing  his  awareness  of  contemporary  so- 
cial problems.  The  student  is  expected  to 
spend  at  least  15  hours  a  week  in  the  grad- 
uate art  laboratory. 


*  Thesis  Research  [6] 


5.799 


The  thesis,  prepared  according  to  the  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  graduate  division, 
must  deal  primarily  with  some  aspect  of 
creative  art,  old  or  new,  and  may  be  based 
on  the  work  of  individual  artists,  or  of 
schools,  or  of  trends  in  art;  or  it  may  deal 
with  any  of  the  technical  or  aesthetic  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  painter.  Approach 
may  be  historical,  analytical,  or  synthetic. 
Social  or  scientific  background  of  the  sub- 
ject must  be  adequately  investigated  and 
lucidly  considered  in  the  text. 

*  Courses  offered  as  required  for  candidates  for 
the  master  of  arts  degree  for  graduate  art  students 
who  wish  to  study  the  interaction  of  art  and 
society.  Courses  are  planned  and  supervised 
jointly  by  the  department  of  art  and  the  dean  of 
the  graduate  division. 


ART  HISTORY 

Andrew  S.  Keck 
Director  of  the  Area  in  the  Department  of  Art 

The  University  offers  courses  in  the  history  of  art  designed  to  enable  students  (1)  to  lay  an  intelligent 
foundation  for  understanding  and  enjoying  works  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  (2)  to  learn 
to  read  man's  past  and  present  modes  of  interpreting  experience  through  the  language  of  art  forms, 
(3)  to  develop  a  sense  of  historical  perspective,  (4)  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  art 
in  past  and  present  civilizations,  and  (5)  to  integrate  and  illuminate  the  values  and  ideas  explored  in 
other  academic  studies.  Students  in  the  history  of  art  courses  have  the  advantage  of  relating  their 
studies  to  the  original  works  of  art  in  the  great  collections  in  and  about  Washington.  An  undergraduate 
student  may  combine  a  concentration  of  24  credit  hours  in  the  history  of  art  with  a  minimum  of  12  credit 
hours  in  painting  and  sculpture  as  preparation  for  a  career  as  museum  specialist  or  studio  instructor 
familiar  with  art  history. 


*  Survey  of  Art:  Ancient  and  Medieval 

7.200 

Illustrated  historical  introduction  to  the 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the 
ancient  Mediterranean  world  and  of  medi- 
eval Europe.  Art  presented  as  an  expres- 
sion and  record  of  man's  major  beliefs  and 
ideas.     Fall.      Keck. 


*  Survey     of    Art: 
Modern 


Renaissance     and 
7.201 


Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States  viewed 
against  the  background  of  social  and  scien- 
tific developments  since  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury.     Spring.      Keek. 

*  Analysis  of  Art  Forms1  7.210 

An  analysis  of  outstanding  works  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  as  three-dimensional 
forms  in  space  and  in  light.  Investigation 
of  physical  problems  of  the  artist  by  simple 
exercises  calling  for  no  previous  training  and 
no  particular  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  2  hours  of  lecture  and  2  hours  of 
laboratory  or  field  work  each  week.  1951 
Fall.      Svendsen. 

*  Analysis  of  Art  Forms2  7.211 

Analysis  of  the  means  of  expression  and 


*  Either    Survey   of   Art:    Ancient   and   Medieval 

7.200  and  Survey  of  Art:  Renaissance  and  Modern 

7.201  or  Analysis  of  Art  Forms  7.210  and  Analysis 
of  Art  Forms  7.211  are  prerequisite  to  all  subse- 
quent courses  in  the  history  of  art  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Art  in  the  United  States  :  To  1870  7.504. 


composition  in  painting  and  in  low-relief 
sculpture  through  classroom  presentation  and 
laboratory  investigation.  Objective  of  labo- 
ratory work  is  not  as  in  studio  courses  to 
train  artists,  but  rather  to  give  the  student 
a  direct  understanding  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  creating  in  two-dimensional  media. 
2  hours  of  lecture  and  2  hours  of  laboratory 
or  gallery  work  each  week.  1952  Spring. 
Svendsen. 


Ancient  Art 


7.300 


Ancient  Mediterranean  civilizations  stud- 
ied through  the  language  of  the  visual  arts: 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Em- 
phasis on  the  cultural  achievements  of  clas- 
sical Greece.  1952  Fall  and  alternate 
YEARS.     Keek 


Medieval  Art 


7.301 


Clarification  of  the  Christian  view  of  ex- 
perience in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  By- 
zantine Empire  through  the  visual  record  of 
architecture  and  attendant  arts.  1953 
Spring  and  alternate  years.      Keek. 


Renaissance  Architecture  and 
Sculpture 


7.400 


An  interpretation  of  the  influence  of  hu- 
manism and  individualism  through  an  anal- 
ysis of  European  art  between  the  years  1400 
and  1700.  1951  Fall  and  alternate 
years.     Keek. 
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Modern  Architecture  and  Sculpture 

7.401 

An  inquiry  into  the  modern  realistic  at- 
titude toward  life  based  on  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  art  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  1952  Spring  and  alternate  years. 
Keck. 


Art  in  the  United  States:  To  1870 

7.504 

Survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  of  the  United  States  from  earliest 
Colonial  times  to  about  1870  viewed  against 
European  influences  and  against  the  his- 
torical and  social  background.    Fall.   Svend- 


Renaissance  Painting 


7.500 


Study  of  the  major  works  of  Italian  Ren- 
aissance and  Baroque  painters  and  of  El 
Greco,  Poussin,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and 
Velasquez  with  due  attention  to  original 
works  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Fall. 
Svendsen. 


Modern  Painting 


7.501 


Examination  of  the  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments of  painters  in  Europe  from  1700.  At- 
tention to  original  works  in  Washington  gal- 
leries.     Spring.     Svendsen. 


Art  in  the  United  States:  From   1870 

7.505 

Evaluation  of  the  contributions  and  limi- 
tations of  American  art  since  1870  during  the 
period  characterized  by  a  search  for  a  new 
style  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
Spring.     Svendsen. 

RESEARCH   AND   SPECIAL   PROJECTS 
Underclass  Reading  Project         7.390 

Underclass  Research  Project         7.490 


BIOLOGY 


Stephen  P.  Hatchett 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  (1)  introduces  the  student  to  scientific  procedures  for  the  study  of 
vital  processes  in  plants  and  animals,  (2)  demonstrates  the  physiological  bases  of  human  relationships, 
(3)  offers  curriculums  required  for  entrance  into  graduate,  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  schools, 
and  (4)  provides  the  studies  required  for  specialization  in  medical  technology,  wild  life,  conservation, 
horticulture,  teaching  biology  in  secondary  schools,  and  other  similar  careers.  Small  classes  of  limited 
enrollment  make  possible  intimate  teacher-student  relationships  and  encourage  intellectual  initiative  and 
scientific  research.  The  wooded  campus  provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  plants 
and  animals  in  their  natural  surroundings.  Two  greenhouses  and  an  animal  house  provide  materials 
for  primary  study  and  experimentation.  Important  field  trips  are  made  to  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  Medical  Research  Centers  and 
Hospitals  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  its  nearby  experimental  stations,  and  the  aquarium  located  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.    Field  trips  are  also  made  to  locations  considered  important  for  the  study  of  flora  and  fauna. 


Human  Biology 

Nature  of  living  organisms.  The  develop- 
ment and  functions  of  man  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  nervous  system,  growth,  matu- 
rity, and  health.  A  course  introductory  to 
the  study  of  the  social  sciences.  No  labora- 
tory.    Fall.     Summer.     Hatchett. 

General   Zoology    [4]  9.110 

Structure,  function,  development,  hered- 
ity, and  evolution  of  animals.  Field  trips  and 
museum  assignments.  2  hours  of  lecture,  1 
hour  of  recitation,  4  hours  of  laboratory. 
Spring  1952.     Fall  1952.     Hatchett. 


9.111 


General   Botany    [4] 

Structure,  function,  and  development  of  a 
typical  flowering  plant.  Survey  of  plant 
kingdom.  Study  of  the  campus  woodland; 
field  trips;  observation  at  the  National  Bot- 
anic Garden.  2  hours  of  lecture,  1  hour  of 
recitation,  4  hours  of  laboratory.  Fall  1951. 
Spring  1953.    Knipling. 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  [4] 

9.115 

Structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body 
with  special  reference  to  the  integumentary, 
skeletal,  muscular,  circulatory,  and  respira- 
tory systems.  3  hours  of  lecture,  4-hour 
laboratory.  Course  primarily  for  student 
nurses  as  well  as  students  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  psychology.     Fall.     McCausland. 


9.100        Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  [4] 

9.116 

Structure  and  function  of  the  human  body 
with  special  reference  to  the  digestive,  uro- 
genital, endocrine,  and  nervous  systems. 
Prerequisite,  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy 9-115.     Spring.     McCausland. 

Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  [4] 

9.200 

Comparative  anatomical  study  of  the 
organ  systems  of  animals  representing  the 
classes  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite,  Gen- 
eral Zoology  9-110  and  General  Botany 
9-111.  Course  required  of  students  prepar- 
ing for  admission  to  medical  and  dental 
schools.  3  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  labo- 
ratory.    Fall     McCausland. 


General  Bacteriology  [4] 


9.205 


Bacteria  and  their  relationship  to  human 
welfare.  Culture  methods;  principles  of 
sterility;  aseptic  techniques.  Prerequisite, 
General  Zoology  9-110,  General  Botany 
9-111;  2  sessions  of  General  Chemistry 
15-110  and  15-111  strongly  recommended. 
2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  laboratory. 
Spring.     Knipling. 

Plant  Anatomy  [4]  9.207 

Comparative  study  of  the  structure  of 
vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  seed  plants. 
Microscopic  study  of  the  tissues  of  mature 
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and  developing  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  seeds.  Prerequisite,  General  Bot- 
any 9-111.  2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of 
laboratory.  1951  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.     Knipling. 


Plant  Taxonomy  [4] 


9.208 


Classification  principles  of  vascular  plants 
followed  by  study  of  important  families  of 
flowering  plants.  Extensive  field  work,  col- 
lecting, identifying,  and  mounting  of  speci- 
mens. Field  trips  to  National  Herbarium, 
National  Arboretum,  National  Botanic  Gar- 
den, and  municipal  parks.  Prerequisite, 
General  Botany  9-111.  2  hours  of  lecture, 
4  hours  of  laboratory.  1952  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.    Knipling. 


Dendrology  [4] 


9.209 


Identification  under  field  conditions  of  na- 
tive trees  and  shrubs.  Consideration  of 
commercial  woods.  Prerequisite,  General 
Botany  9-111.  2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours 
of  laboratory.  1952  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.    Knipling. 


General  Entomology   [4] 


9.300 


Morphology,  life  history,  classification,  and 
economic  importance  of  insects.  Prerequi- 
site, General  Zoology  9-110  and  General 
Botany  9-111.  2  hours  lecture,  4  hours  of 
laboratory.  1952  Spring  and  Alternate 
Years.    Hatchett. 


Biogeography    [3] 


9.301 


World  distribution  of  organisms  and  bases 
for  such  distribution.  Vegetation  in  the 
United  States.  Climate,  physiography,  and 
geology  in  relation  to  distribution.  Field 
Trips.  Prerequisite,,  General  Zoology  9-110 
and  General  Botany  9-111.  1951  Spring 
and  Alternate  Years.     Staff. 

Plant  Ecology  [4]  9.302 

The  plant  in  its  environment.  Principles 
of  plant  succession;  extensive  field  study  of 
stream  and  slope  succession  toward  a  climax 
forest.  Role  of  plants  in  the  production  of 
soil  and  in  the  preservation  and  fertility  of 
the  land.  Field  trips  including  experience 
at  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  Bureau  of  Soil  Conservation.     Prerequi- 


site, General  Botany  9-111.  2  hours  of  lec- 
ture, 4  hours  of  laboratory.  1951  Spring 
and  Alternate  Years.     Knipling. 

Invertebrate  Zoology  [4]  9.304 

Morphology,  physiology,  and  evolutionary 
relationship  of  invertebrate  animals.  Prereq- 
uisite, General  Zoology  9-110  and  General 
Botany  9-111.  2  hours  of  lecture  and  4 
hours  of  laboratory.     Fall.     Hatchett. 

Field  Zoology  [4]  9.305 

Field  study  of  local  animal  forms  and  of 
their  adaptation,  geographical  distribution, 
behavior,  and  relationship  to  environment. 
Prerequisite,  General  Zoology  9-110  and 
General  Botany  9-111.  2  hours  of  lecture, 
4  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  1953 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     Hatchett. 


Clinical    Laboratory   Methods    [4] 

9.306 

Technics  utilized  in  a  clinical  laboratory. 
Course  planned  primarily  for  students  plan- 
ning for  careers  in  medical  technology.  Pre- 
requisite, General  Zoology  9-110,  General 
Botany  9-111,  General  Bacteriology  9-205, 
2  sessions  of  General  Chemistry  15-110  and 
15-111.  2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  labo- 
ratory. Spring  1951  and  Alternate  Years. 
Carroll. 

Clinical    Laboratory   Practice    [7] 

9.307 

Six  month  apprentice  experience  in  labo- 
ratory of  a  hospital  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  medical  technology  program. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  chairman  of  de- 
partment and  laboratory  director.  Offered 
to  meet  needs  of  students.     Hunter  and  staff. 

Advanced    Clinical    Laboratory 
Practice  [7]  9.308 

Advanced  study  through  six  months  of 
additional  hospital  laboratory  practice  be- 
yond that  provided  in  Clinical  Laboratory 
Practice  9-307.  Prerequisite,  satisfactory 
completion  of  Clinical  Laboratory  Practice 
9-307  and  recommendation  of  the  laboratory 
director  to  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
Offered  to  meet  needs  of  students.  Hunter 
and  staff. 
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Plant  Physiology   [4]  9.400 

Plant  function  in  relation  to  structure  and 
environment.  Individual  and  group  experi- 
ments carried  on  in  departmental  green- 
houses as  well  as  in  laboratory.  Field  trips 
to  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  Prerequi- 
site, 4  hours  of  botany  and  8  hours  of  chem- 
istry. 2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  labo- 
ratory.    1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 

Knipling. 


Genetics  [4] 


9.401 


Principles  of  heredity  and  variations  in 
animals  and  plants.  Laboratory  experiments 
and  problems  in  breeding  to  illustrate  Men- 
delian  laws.  Prerequisite,  General  Zoology 
9-110  and  General  Botany  9—111.  2  hours 
of  lecture,  4  hours  of  laboratory.  1953 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.    Hatchett. 

Vertebrate  Embryology  [4]  9.402 

Mechanics  of  development.  Formation  of 
germ  cells,  fertilization,  cleavage  of  the  fer- 
tilized egg,  morphogenesis,  and  later  devel- 
opment of  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig.  Prereq- 
uisite, Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
9-116  or  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 
9-200.  3  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  labo- 
ratory. 1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
McCausland. 

Histology    [4]  9.403 

Microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  representative  mammals  including 
man.  Prerequisite,  General  Zoology  9-110, 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology'  9-116,  or 
Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  2  hours 
of  lecture,  4  hours  of  laboratory.  1951  Fall 
and  Alternate  Years.     Carroll. 


Histological  Technics  [4] 


Fundamental  technics  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  microscopic  slides  of  both 
plant  and  animal  tissues.  Advanced  studies 
in  histology.  Prerequisite,  Histology  9-403. 
2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  laboratory. 
1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.  Carroll. 

Parasitology   [4]  9.406 

Parasites  and  their  relationships  to  disease 
and   human   welfare.      Life   histories,    mor- 


phology, identification,  and  parasitologic^ 
preparations.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of 
laboratory.  1952  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.    Hatchett. 

Comparative  Physiology  [4]        9.410 

Advanced  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
physiology  applicable  to  all  protoplasm  con- 
sidered from  a  comparative  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite,  16  hours  of  biology  and  2 
sessions  of  General  Chemistry  15-110  and 
15-111.  2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  lab- 
oratory. 1953  Spring  and  Alternate 
Years.    McCausland. 

Advanced  Biological  Studies  [4]  9.420 

Introduction  to  research  provided  for 
competent  students  in  field  of  special  interest 
related  to  professional  careers. 

A.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology 

B.  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates 

C.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology 

D.  Natural  History  of  Invertebrates 

E.  Bio-Ecology 

F.  Advanced  Bacteriology 

G.  Systematic  Botany 
H.  Plant  Pathology 

I.  Economy  Botany 
T.  Biology  for  Teachers 
K.  Ornithology 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.     Staff. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
Upperclass  Reading  Project  9.390 
Upperclass  Research  Project       9.490 


Integrating   Seminar   [1] 


9.491 


9.404         Beta   Beta   Beta 


Membership  in  the  Alpha  Upsilon  chapter 
of  Beta  Beta  Beta  national  honorary  bio- 
logical fraternity  is  a  much  coveted  award 
for  outstanding  scholarship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology.  In  addition  to  recognizing 
excellency,  the  chapter  annually  sponsors 
eight  public  lectures  on  general  biological 
topics.  Every  other  year  it  plays  host  to 
science  students  of  the  Washington  area. 
The  10th  Biennial  Science  Show  will  be 
sponsored  during  the  spring  of  1952. 
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Woods  Hole  Study 

The  department  urges  all  students  con- 
centrating in  biology  to  spend  at  least  one 
summer  at  a  marine  biological  station.  Each 
year  the  department  awards  a  scholarship  for 
study  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
located  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  to 
the  student  completing  the  junior  year  who 


shows   the  greatest   aptitude   for   biological 
research. 

Medical  Technology 

The  department  issues  a  special  an- 
nouncement describing  the  program  in  med- 
ical technology  and  the  requirements  for 
professional  certification. 


BUSINESS  STUDIES 


Nathan  A.  Baily 

Director  of  the  Division  in  the  Department  of  Economics 

and  Business  Administration 


The  curriculum  in  business  studies  represents  an  orientation  to  the  structure  of  the  economy  and 
to  the  organization  and  management  of  business  and  industry.  The  program  develops  an  understanding 
of  and   proficiency  in  the  operations  of  business  in   a   private  enterprise  system. 


BASIC  COURSES 

Elements  of  Business 

Research  11.300 

Training  in  techniques  of  business  re- 
search. Sources  of  business  information, 
analysis  and  organization  of  data,  writing 
business  reports.  Required  for  undergrad- 
uates majoring  in  Business  and  Industrial 
Management,  Advertising,  or  Banking. 
Spring.      Summer.      Dodder.      Fields. 


Business   Law   :    Contracts   and 
Agency  11.301 

Legal  concepts  and  functions.  Federal 
and  State  court  systems.  Legal  phraseology; 
elementary  legal  bibliography.  Elements 
of  law  of  contracts  and  agency.  Fall. 
Spring.     Summer.      Camduff.     Fletcher. 


Use  of  Accounting  Methods     11.400 

Survey  of  accounting  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  non-specialists  in  Accounting. 
Emphasis  on  use  of  accounting  as  a  tool 
of  administration  in  business  and  govern- 
ment and  as  an  aid  in  financial  analysis  and 
business  and  economic  research.  Fall. 
Spring.     Ketchum. 


Business  Organization  and 
Administration 


11.401 


Principles  of  business  administration  in- 
volved in  managing  an  enterprise.  Organi- 
zational patterns.  Management  controls. 
Business  planning.  Primarily  for  M.B.A. 
degree  candidates  whose  undergraduate 
field  of  concentration  was  not  business  ad- 
ministration and  for  students  interested  in 
a  broad  overview  of  business.  Fall. 
Spring.      Summer.      Fields.     Levin. 


Business  Law 2:   Negotiable 
Instruments  and   Business 
Organizations  11.302 

Functions,  form,  and  content  of  commer- 
cial paper.  Selected  illustrative  cases.  Ele- 
mentary law  of  partnerships,  corporations, 
and  trusts.  Prerequisite,  Business  Law1 
11.301.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer.  Cam- 
duff.     Fletcher. 


Personal   Finance 


11.402 


Means  of  solving  personal  financial  prob- 
lems. Sources  of  personal  financial  infor- 
mation. Financing  home  ownership,  pur- 
chases of  automobiles,  medical  care.  Bor- 
rowing: sources,  costs,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Savings  institntlons.  Intro- 
duction to  investments,  insurance,  taxes. 
Setting  up  a  trust  fund.  Making  a  will. 
Fall.     Cohen. 


Business  Law 
and    Property 


Bailments,   Sales, 

11.303 


Principles  of  bailments.  Law  of  sales  and 
sales  contracts.  Elements  of  the  law  of 
personal  property  and  real  property.  Termi- 
nology involved  in  transfers  of  real  property. 
Prerequisite,  Business  Law1  11.301.  Fall. 
Spring.     Summer.     Camduff.     Raysor. 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 


Management  of  Small 
Business 


11.410 


Application  of  general  management  prin- 
ciples to  operation  of  small  business.  Aids 
to  efficient  management;  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Attention  to  specific  operating  prob- 
lems for  students  interested  in  establishing 
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their  own  business  and  for  proprietors  ol 
small  businesses.  Prerequisite,  Business  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  11.401. 
Spring  1953  and  alternate  years.     Levin. 


Business   Budgeting   and 
Executive  Control 


11.510 


Budgetary  eontrol  as  a  managerial  tool  in 
planning,  coordinating,  and  analyzing  busi- 
ness activity.  Procedures  for  formulating 
accurate  sales  forecasts.  General  principles 
and  chronology  of  preparing  inventory,  pro- 
duction, promotion,  cash  budgets.  Man- 
agement case  problems  illustrating  the  use 
of  budgeting  as  an  effective  guide  and  con- 
trol of  business  operations.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.      Fields. 


Business-Government 
Relationships 


11.511 


How  the  individual  business  man  ex- 
presses his  views  and  demands  to  govern- 
mental bodies  and  agencies.  How  business 
organizations  determine  membership  views 
and  adopt  policy  decisions  on  business- 
government  relationships.  Industry  recom- 
mendations. How  business  groups  cooper- 
ate, advise,  and  assist  government  with 
particular  reference  to  problems  created  by 
the  defense  mobilization  program.  Spring. 
Summer.      Milton   A.  Smith. 

Economic  Analysis  in  Business  11.512 

Economic  analysis  as  a  tool  of  business 
management.  Enterprise  economics:  ad- 
justment of  prices  and  output  volumes  to 
varying  market  conditions;  marginalist  foun- 
dations; non-marginalist  aspects;  competi- 
tion and  monopoly.  Elements  of  capital 
goods  economics.  Economics  of  cost  ac- 
counting in  times  of  changing  price  levels. 
Selected  problems  in  theory  of  expansive  in- 
vestment and  capital  budgeting.  Required 
of  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree 
candidates.  Prerequisite,  basic  courses  in 
accounting,  economics  and  statistics.  Fall. 
Schiff. 


Business  Forecasting 


11.513 


Theoretical  tools  for  appraising  the  eco- 
nomic outlook.  Analysis  of  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions, leads  and  lags  in  economic  indicators, 
patterns  of  relationship  in  strategic  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  secular  movements, 


alterations  in  the  level  and  structure  of  the 
national  income.  Prognostic  values  and 
limitations  of  pure  theory,  statistics  and 
institutional  studies.  Prerequisite,  Economic 
Analysis  in  Business  11.512.   Spring.    Ulmer. 

INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Introduction   to   Management 
Engineering  11.520 

Scope,  history,  and  functions  of  manage- 
ment engineering.  Types  of  management 
engineers.  Training  and  experience  essen- 
tial to  successful  careers  in  management 
engineering.  Prerequisite,  advanced  tvork 
in    business    administration.      Spring.      Gill. 


Performance  Standards  and 
Measurement 


11.521 


Establishment  of  standard  methods  of  op- 
eration. Measurement  of  efficiency.  Motion 
study.  Time  standards.  Utilization  of  per- 
formance standards  for  production  planning. 
Prerequisite,  Personnel  Management  In  In- 
dustry 11.470.  Fall  1952  and  alternate 
years. 

ADVERTISING 

Principles   of   Advertising  11.430 

Advertising  approach  to  marketing  prob- 
lems. Company  case  histories  utilized  to 
show  advantages  and  limitations  of  adver- 
tising as  a  managerial  tool.  Campaigns 
broken  down  into  elements:  budget,  product, 
and  consumer  studies,  media  selection,  copy, 
layout,  production,  scheduling,  and  testing. 
Prerequisite,  Marketing  Organization  12.410 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.     Hippen.     Dobrow. 


Sales   Promotion 


11.530 


Methods  and  devices  used  by  business 
firms  to  increase  effectiveness  of  the  demand 
created  by  merchandising,  mass  advertising, 
and  personal  selling  activities.  Emphasis 
on  sales  promotion  techniques  which  aid 
students  to  develop  their  individual  selling 
abilities.  Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Adver- 
tising 11.430  or  equivalent.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.     Hippen.     Bell. 


Advertising   Copy 


11.532 


Principles  involved  in  writing  advertise- 
ments   to    stimulate    demand.      Distinctive 
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problems    of   various    types    of    advertising         Advertising   Management  11.630 

copy  analysed  and  methods  of  copy  testing 

evalu 


evaluated.  Practice  in  copy  writing.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor.  1952 
Summer.    1953  Spring.    Dobrow. 


Advertising   Layout  and 
Production 


11.533 


Arrangement  of  headlines,  copy,  and  illus- 
trations to  achieve  balance,  gaze  motion, 
distinctiveness,  and  legibility.  Type,  paper 
and  production  processes.  Practice  in  visu- 
alizing, laying  out,  scheduling,  and  produc- 
ing newspaper,  magazine,  direct  mail,  and 
point-of-sale     advertisements.      Fall     1952 

AND    ALTERNATE    YEARS. 


Media 


11.535 


Selection  and  use  of  all  advertising  media 
except  television,  radio,  and  direct  mail. 
Operations  and  functions  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising  departments.  Sched- 
uling requirements,  methods  of  evaluation, 
rate  structures.    1953  Summer.    Hippen. 

Direct  Mail  Selling  11.536 

Principles  and  practices  of  direct  adver- 
tising. When  and  how  to  use  direct  mail 
selling.  How  to  program,  prepare,  and 
buy  direct  mail  pieces.  Postal  regulations. 
Fall.      Nauheim. 

Retail  Advertising  11.537 

Characteristics  and  problems  of  retail 
store  advertising.  Advertising  department 
organization.  Media  selection  and  budget- 
ing. The  newspaper  advertisement,  prepa- 
ration of  headlines  and  copy;  elements  of 
production;  evaluation  methods.  Analyses 
of  current  retail  advertising.  Supplemental 
media.  Prerequisite,  Sales  Promotion  11.530 
or  permission  of  instructor.  1953  Summer. 
Dobrow. 


National  Advertising 


11.538 


Advertising  industrial  and  consumer  goods 
and  services  on  a  national  scale.  Students 
function  as  an  advertising  agency  or  man- 
ager in  planning  and  recommending  effec- 
tive advertising.  Methods  of  implementing 
advertising  plans  and  coordinating  them 
with  other  selling  efforts.  Prerequisite,  Re- 
tail Advertising  11.538.  Edelson.  Not  given 
in  1952-3.  6 


Analysis  of  management,  finance,  and  ac- 
counting functions  in  advertising.  Long 
range  planning.  Advertiser-agency  rela- 
tionships. Personal  work  control  methods. 
Merchandising  of  advertising  programs.  Pre- 
requisite, practical  experience  in  adver- 
tising or  sales  promotion  or  permission  of 
instructor.     1952  Fall.     Edelson. 


INSURANCE 


Life  Insurance1 


11.560 


Fundamental  principles,  analysis  of  com- 
panies, contracts,  and  costs  to  policyholders. 
Premium  computation,  valuation,  apportion- 
ment of  surplus.  State  regulations,  laws, 
and  judicial  decisions  affecting  life  insur- 
ance. Course  preparatory  for  Part  A  of  the 
Chartered  Life  Underwriter's  examination. 
1952-3  Fall.     Link. 


Life  Insurance2 


11.561 


Fundamental  principles  of  life  insurance 
dealing  with  estate  planning  and  group  life 
insurance.  Methods  of  computing  mortality 
tables,  premiums,  and  reserves.  History  of 
life  insurance.  Role  of  life  insurance  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States. 
Course  preparatory  for  Part  A  of  the  Char- 
tered Life  Underwriter's  examination.  Open 
to  students  who  have  not  had  Life  Insur- 
ance.1    1953  Spring.     Link. 


Property  Insurance  11.562 

Fundamental  principles.  Types  of  insur- 
ance organizations.  Reinsurance.  Analysis 
of  contracts  and  insurable  interest.  Endorse- 
ments: clauses  and  forms;  insuring  conse- 
quential loss.  Loans,  adjustments,  and  set- 
tlements; rates  and  reserves.  Ocean  and 
inland  marine  insurance.  1952  Summer. 
Dodder. 


Casualty  Insurance 


11.563 


Insurance  against  legal  liability  and  prop- 
erty damage.  Analysis  of  various  coverages 
of  general  liability,  automobile,  and  aviation 
insurance  and  the  Rating  Procedure.  In- 
surance against  dishonesty;  theft  insurance; 
fidelity  and  surety  bonds;  credit  and  title 
insurance.     1952   Summer.     Dodder. 
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PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 


Real   Estate   Practice 


11.580 


Personnel    Management    in 
Industry 


11.470 


Human  relations  in  industry;  develop- 
ment of  personnel  management.  Recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  promotion,  and 
transfer.  Morale  and  discipline  policies. 
Procedure  in  personnel  records  and  research, 
health  and  safety.  Human  engineering  and 
management  efficiency.  Fall.  Spring. 
Levin. 


Wage  Administration   and 
Job   Evaluation 


11.570 


Bases  for  efficient  administration  of  wages 
and  salaries,  job  description,  job  specifica- 
tion. Dictionary  of  occupational  titles,  tvpes 
of  wage  payment.  Incentive  and  bonus 
plans,  overtime,  shift  differentials,  merit 
rating.  Job  evaluation  and  job  classifica- 
tion. Legislation  and  wage  administration. 
Spring.      Levin. 


Labor  Relations  and 
Collective   Bargaining 


11.571 


Development  of  labor  as  an  institutional 
group.  Impact  of  labor  relations  on  the 
economy.  Employer-union  relationships  in 
modern  industry,  collective  bargaining, 
negotiation  and  administration  of  contracts. 
Union-management  conflict  and  coopera- 
tion. Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitra- 
tion. Government  regulation  of  labor  rela- 
tions.     Spring.      Summer.     Kovarick.     Levin. 


Supervision   in   Industry 


11.572 


Essentials  of  effective  supervision.  Re- 
sponsibilities and  authority  of  supervisory 
personnel.  Communication  with  employees 
and  management.  Instruction  of  new  work- 
ers; promotions,  discharges,  and  transfers; 
job  improvement  and  safety.  Administra- 
tion of  union  contracts.     Fall.     Daly. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Fundamentals  of  Real  Estate     11.480 

Basic  economics,  history,  and  ethics  of 
the  real  estate  business.  Role  of  real  prop- 
erty in  economic  life.  Real  estate  termi- 
nology. Transfer  of  real  property,  real  estate 
markets,  construction  and  building,  home 
ownership.      Spring.      Phillips.     Aiken. 


Practical  operations  of  the  real  estate 
brokerage  business.  Law  of  agency,  con- 
tracts, leases,  deeds  of  trust,  mortgages,  con- 
veyancing, settfements.  Development  of 
listings,  tenants,  and  buyers.  Salesmanship 
and  advertising.     Fall.     Phillips. 


Real   Estate   Law 


11.581 


Legal  aspects  of  real  estate  transactions 
designed  for  non-lawyers.  Current  prac- 
tices and  requirements  in  acquisition,  en- 
cumbrance, and  transfer  of  real  property. 
Rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  in  sales 
transactions.  The  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
and  other  liens.  Easements  and  incorporeal 
interests  in  land.  General  survey  of  real 
property  law  and  analysis  of  important  cases 
and  statutory  provisions.  Fall.  Summer. 
Prothro. 

Real  Estate  Management  11.582 

Nature  of  property  management.  Evolu- 
tion as  a  specialized  branch  of  real  estate 
operations.  Management  of  commercial 
and  dwelling  units,  neighborhood  analysis, 
tenant  selection,  maintenance  and  repair, 
public    relations.      Spring.      Winston. 


Home  Building 


11.583 


Stages  in  construction  of  a  home.  Site 
selection  and  acquisition.  The  architect's 
duties  and  responsibilities.  House  design, 
tvpes  of  architecture,  building  codes,  and 
permits.  Materials  of  construction.  Setting 
and  landscaping.  Costs  and  financing. 
Selection  of  the  builder,  building  contracts 
and  bonding.  What  to  look  for  in  a  finished 
house.  Prerequisite,  Fundamentals  of 
Housing  65.566  or  Fundamentals  of  Real 
Estate  11.480.     Fall.      Bien. 


Mortgage   Financing 


11.584 


History  of  mortgage  lending.  Evaluation 
of  loan  applications,  property  appraisal.  Un- 
derwriting the  mortgage  risk,  selling  the 
loan,  correspondent-investor  relationships. 
Construction  loans.  Government  mortgage 
financing.  Closing  and  servicing  loans.  New 
mortgage  business.     Fall.     Winston. 


Urban   Land   Economics 


11.587 


Basic  principles   of  utilization,  valuation, 
financing,  taxation,  and  control  of  urban  land 
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with  their  relationship  to  community  de- 
velopment. 1953  Spring  and  Alternate 
Years. 


Real  Estate  Appraisal1 


Principles  of  real  property  valuation. 
Physical  appraisal  of  private  dwellings, 
apartments,  commercial  property.  Mathe- 
matics of  appraising.  Qualifications  of  the 
appraiser.  Prerequisite,  12  hours  of  icork 
in  real  estate  courses.  American  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  fee  for  all  stu- 
dents [includes  assigned  books]:  $30.00. 
Total  charge:  $66.00.     1952    Spring.    Mack. 

Real   Estate  Appraisal2  11.681 

Application  of  principles  of  appraisal. 
Field  work  involving  actual  appraisal  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  property  followed  by  class- 
room analysis  and  discussion.  Prerequisite, 
Real  Estate  Appraisal1  11.680.  1952  Sum- 
mer.    Mack. 


MARKETING 

Marketing  Organization  12.410 

Activities  involved  in  distribution  of  goods 
to  consumers.  Structure  and  significance  of 
marketing  institutions.  Buying  motives  of 
individual  and  industrial  consumers;  factors 
affecting  their  demand  for  goods.  Marketing 
policies  and  practices.  Fall.  Spring.  Fields. 
Levin. 


Principles  of  Marketing1: 
Institutions 


12.411 


General  nature  of  the  marketing  process. 
Principal  economic  and  business  concepts 
employed  in  marketing.  Analysis  of  activi- 
ties and  institutions  required  in  marketing 
various  types  of  commodities  and  reasons  for 
existing  channels  of  distribution.  Social  and 
economic  factors  and  trends  affecting  mar- 
keting of  goods.     Fall.     Riggleman. 

Principles  of  Marketing-: 

Problems  12.510 

Marketing  and  costs  of  distribution.  Re- 
lationships of  marketing  to  prices,  volume  of 
production,  and  maintenance  of  competi- 
tion. Role  of  the  consumer.  Elements  of 
marketing  efficiency.  Merchandising,  mar- 
gins, and  expenses.    Cooperatives  and  Trade- 


Associations.  Governmental  policies.  Pre- 
requisite, Principles  of  Marketing1  12.411. 
Spring.      Levin.      Riggleman. 


11.680        Market  Analysis 


12.511 


Problems  of  isolating,  measuring,  and  ap- 
praising factors  conditioning  size  and  char- 
acter of  markets  for  a  specific  commodity. 
Organization  and  functions  of  a  market  re- 
search project.  Market  analysis  procedure. 
Sampling  techniques,  preparation  of  ques- 
tionnaires, and  planning  field  surveys. 
Actual  case  studies  utilized.  Prerequisite, 
Marketing  Organization  12.410  and  Funda- 
mentals of  Statistics  69.200.  Fall.  Spring. 
Knezevich.     Robinson. 

Distribution  Cost  Analysis  12.512 

Use  of  marketing  data  as  management 
tools  to  reduce  distribution  costs  and  increase 
selling  efficiency.  Techniques  of  analyzing 
distribution  costs  and  profits  by  products, 
customers,  and  territories.  Effect  of  distri- 
bution costs  on  the  over-all  position  of  the 
firm.  Prerequisite,  Market  Analysis  12.511. 
1952-3  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Levin. 


Sales  Management 


12.514 


Organization  of  the  sales  department. 
Qualifications  and  duties  of  the  sales  man- 
ager. Recruitment,  selection,  and  training 
of  salesmen.  Planning  and  conducting  sales 
campaigns.  Sales  trend  studies;  sales  fore- 
casts. Sales  cost  and  control.  Offered  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Washington  Sales 
Executives'  Club.     Fall.     Barcy. 


Marketing   Policies 


12.612 


Problem  approach  to  marketing  at  the 
level  of  policy  determination  and  planning. 
Pricing  policies.  Selection  of  distribution 
channels  and  territories.  Competition;  gov- 
ernment controls.  Organization  and  direc- 
tion of  sales  campaigns.  Marketing  tools  of 
management.  1953  Spring  and  Alternate 
Years.      Robinson. 


RETAILING 

Principles  of  Retailing  12.420 

Procurement  and  distribution  of  merchan- 
dise by  retailers.  Types  of  retail  organiza- 
tions.     Consumer    economics   from   the   re- 
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tailer's  viewpoint.  Retail  buying.  Pricing 
policies.  Planning  and  control.  Legal  regu- 
lations.   Fall. 

Retail   Salesmanship  12.421 

Intensive  course  designed  to  develop  skill 
in  aiding  customers  in  their  purchase  of 
goods.  Analysis  of  buying  motives;  effec- 
tive retail  selling  techniques;  characteristics 
of  efficient  sales  personnel.  Selling  as  a 
career;  opportunities  in  the  retail  field. 
Spring.     Nauheim. 


Fashion  in   Retailing 


12.520 


Fashion  principles  and  procedures  used  in 
the  selection,  promotion,  and  selling  of  mer- 
chandise in  retail  stores.  Fashion  as  a  social 
force;  its  effect  on  consumers,  manufacturers, 
and  retailers.  Survey  of  current  fashions 
and  the  work  of  prominent  designers. 
Fashion  as  a  career;  evaluation  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  men  and  women. 
1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.   Walsh. 

Retail   Buying   and 

Merchandising  12.521 

Pre-buying  preparation;  techniques  of  se- 
lecting new  lines;  merchandise  selection; 
ordering.  Resident  buying.  Merchandising 
and  its  relation  to  buying.  Merchandise 
planning  and  budgeting;  merchandising  and 
sales   promotion.      1952   Spring.      Green. 


Mathematics  of 
Merchandising 


12.522 


Interpretation  of  operating  figures  and 
their  application  in  the  management  of  a 
selling  department.  Paper  work  of  receiv- 
ing and  marking;  payment  of  invoices;  in- 
ventory planning,  and  control  of  sales,  stocks, 
purchases,  and  markdowns.  Special  em- 
phasis to  the  retail  method  of  inventory  and 
its  uses  as  a  merchandising  tool  for  compu- 
tation of  profits.     Fall.     Neff. 

Management  of  Merchandising 
Departments  12.523 

Merchandising  departments  in  large,  me- 
dium, and  small  department  and  specialty 
stores:  organization  and  functions.  Respon- 
sibilities and  functions  of  department  heads, 
training  of  personnel,  merchandise  and  per- 
sonnel budgeting,  analysis  of  a  department's 
performance    from    operating    reports,    con- 


trol and  balance  of  stock,  techniques  of 
buying  and  determining  customer  needs, 
how  to  plan  a  sales  promotion.  Fall. 
Clements. 

RESEARCH    AND    SPECIAL    PROJECTS 


Institute  on   Employee 
Communication  (No  Credit) 


31.001 


Problems  in  employee  communication. 
Principles  of  communication,  media  for  in- 
dustrial communication,  group  relations  anal- 
ysis, employees'  opinion  surveys.  Oppor- 
tunities for  student  discussion  and  exchange 
of  ideas.     Fall.     Hippen.     Stock. 

Business  Management  for  Laundry 
Managers1  (No  Credit)  31.003 

Technical  management  of  laundry  opera- 
tions such  as  washroom  practice,  washroom 
chemistry,  washing  materials,  and  formulae. 
Extracting,  tumbling,  pressing,  and  ironing. 
Offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Institutional  Laundry  Man- 
agers Association  and  the  Laundry-Dry 
Cleaning  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Fall.    Levin. 

Business  Management  for  Laundry 
Managers2  (No  Credit)  31.004 

Administrative  management  of  laundry 
operations.  Production  management  and 
control.  Economic  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  equipment.  Stockroom  manage- 
ment. Controls  on  cost  and  inventory. 
Traffic  Management.  Personnel  administra- 
tion and  human  relations.  Offered  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
stitutional Laundry  Managers  Association 
and  the  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.     Spring.    Levin. 

Institute  on   Hotel 

Management  (No  Credit)  31.002 

An  institute  to  provide  hotel  personnel 
with:  (1)  a  training  in  hotel  operation  and 
management  that  will  increase  their  effi- 
ciency and  prepare  them  for  positions  of 
greater  responsibility;  and  (2)  a  knowledge 
of  current  trends  and  problems  in  the  hotel 
industry.    Fall.    Bogan.    Hippen. 

Seminar  in  Business 
Administration 


Thesis  Seminar  in  Business 
Administration 


12.710 


12.799 


CHEMISTRY 

Leo  Schubert 
Chairman  of  the  Department 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  offers  courses  of  study  (1)  to  provide  experience  in  scientific 
habits  of  thought  and  laboratory  exercises  in  scientific  method,  (2)  to  relate  chemistry  to  the  problems 
of  human  living  and  general  welfare,  (3)  to  complement  studies  in  related  fields,  and  (4)  to  prepare 
students  for  graduate  study  and  careers  in  chemistry.  A  student  concentrating  in  the  department  should 
acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  or  Russian  early  in  his  program  so  that  he  can 
use  the  language  in  his  upperclass  and  graduate  studies.  The  student  should  elect  in  his  underclass 
years  mathematics  through  differential  and  integral  calculus,  physics,  and  biology,  and  enough  courses 
in  writing  and  speech  to  prepare  him  to  present  well-organized  and  competent  reports.  The  program 
of  the  deportment  is  planned  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Training  of  the 
American    Chemical    Society. 


Physical  Science:  Matter  15.100 

Principles  and  concepts  of  chemistry  with 
application  to  the  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  production  of  artificial  ma- 
terials. Varieties  and  transformation  of 
matter.  Types  of  reaction,  quantitative  and 
thermal  relations,  speed  and  direction  of 
reactions.  Fuels,  metallurgy,  and  synthetics. 
Fall.    Spring.    Sitterly. 


Science  in  Industry 


15.101 


Scientific  aspects  of  selected  industries. 
Physical  properties  of  materials,  structure  of 
matter  and  principles  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, sources  and  production  of  power.  Man- 
ufacture of  cement,  paper,  steel,  aluminum, 
nylon.  The  canning  industry.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.    Sitterly. 


General   Chemistry1    [4] 


15.110 


Introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific 
thinking  through  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
chemistry.  Atomic  theory,  kinetic-molecular 
theory,  gas  laws,  solutions,  ionic  theory, 
chemical  properties  of  some  non-metals  and 
their  compounds.  Prerequisite,  high  school 
algebra  and  geometry.  3  hours  of  lecture 
and  recitation,  4  hours  of  laboratory.  Fall. 
Schubert. 

Genera!  Chemistry2  [4]  15.111 

Chemical  equilibria;  the  periodic  law. 
Metals  and  their  compounds,  common  metal 
ions.      Brief  introduction   to   organic   chem- 


istry. Final  12  weeks  devoted  to  qualitative 
analysis.  Prerequisite,  General  Chemistry  ' 
15.110.  3  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation, 
4  hours  of  laboratory.     Spring.     Schubert. 


Quantitative  Analysis1  [4]        15.200 

Theories  of  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
analysis,  laboratory  determination  of  metals 
in  their  ores,  and  analyses  of  representative 
types  of  rocks.  Prerequisite,  General  Chem- 
istry 15.111.  2  hours  of  lecture,  1  hour  of 
recitation,  6  hours  of  laboratory.  Fall. 
Schubert. 


Quantitative  Analysis-  [4]        15.201 

Special  methods  of  analysis  such  as  color- 
imetry,  electrometric  titrations  (glass  elec- 
trode) and  electrodeposition.  Prerequisite, 
Quantitative  Analysis1  15.200.  2  hours  of 
lecture,  1  hour  of  recitation,  6  hours  of 
laboratory.     Spring.     Schubert. 


Organic  Chemistry1  [4] 


15.300 


Carbon  compounds.  The  aliphatic  series: 
hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  acids  and  their  de- 
rivatives, halogen  compounds,  and  amines. 
Structural  interrelationships,  and  physio- 
logical and  economic  significance  of  these 
compounds.  Laboratory  experience  in  or- 
ganic analysis  and  synthesis.  Prerequisite, 
General  Chemistry  15.111.  3  hours  of 
lecture  and  recitation,  6  hours  of  laboratory. 
Fall.    Neufeld. 
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Organic  Chemistry2    [4]  15.301 

Aromatic  and  heterocyclic  compounds. 
Chemistry  of  drugs,  dyes,  carbohydrates. 
Laboratory  experience  in  preparations  and 
in  qualitative  organic  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
Organic  Chemistry x  15.300.  3  hours  of 
lecture  and  recitation,  6  hours  of  laboratory. 
Spring.    Neufeld. 

Glassblowing  [1]  15.305 

Practical  training  in  soft  and  hard  glass- 
blowing.  Techniques  of  making  simple 
seals,  inner  seals,  joints,  bends,  and  other 
operations  necessary  for  laboratory  compe- 
tence. Student  must  construct  a  simple 
piece  of  laboratory  apparatus  such  as  a  con- 
denser. 1  hour  demonstration  and  super- 
vised practice,  2  hours  laboratory  practice. 
Offered  to  meet  student  needs.     Staff. 

Physical    Chemistry1    [4]  15.400 

Principles  of  theoretical  chemistry  and 
laws  governing  chemical  reactions.  The 
states  of  matter,  properties  of  solutions, 
thermodynamics,  and  homogeneous  equi- 
libria. Prerequisite,  Quantitative  Analysis 
15.201,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
Physics.  3  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation, 
4  hours  of  laboratory.     Fall.     Kushner. 

Physical    Chemistry2    [4]  15.401 

Phase  rule,  chemical  kinetics,  electrical 
conductance,  electromotive  forces,  atomic 
structure,  and  radioactivity.  Prerequisite, 
Physical  Chemistry  15.400.  3  hours  of  lec- 
ture and  recitation,  4  hours  of  laboratory. 
Spring.      Kushner. 

Colloid   Chemistry1  15.405 

Applications  of  phvsico-chemical  princi- 
ples to  colloidal  systems.  Solid  and  liquid 
surfaces,  adsorption,  large  molecules  in  solu- 
tion, structure  of  natural  and  synthetic  col- 
loids. Emphasis  on  new  techniques  of  in- 
vestigating such  systems.  Prerequisite,  Physi- 
cal Chemistry  15.400.  3  hours  of  lecture 
and  recitation.    1952  Spring.  Staff. 

Organic  Preparations   [4]  15.410 

Preparative  methods  of  organic  chemistry 
with  attention  directed  to  special  techniques 
such  as  vacuum  distillation,  chromatography 
and  extractions.  Preparation  of  organic  com- 
pounds in  pure  condition  with  reference  to 
the  original  literature.    Prerequisite,  Organic 


Chemistry  15.301.  1  hour  of  lecture,  8  hours 
of  laboratory.     1953  Spring.     Neufeld. 

Advanced    Organic   Chemistry    [4] 

15.420 

Introduction  to  theoretical  and  systematic 
organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite,  Organic 
Chemistry  15.301.  4  hours  of  lecture  and 
recitation.  Offered  to  meet  student  needs. 
Neufeld. 

Qualitative  Organic  Analysis   [4] 

15.421 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  iden- 
tification of  organic  compounds.  Prerequi- 
site, Organic  Chemistry  15.301.  1  hour  of 
lecture  and  recitation,  8  hours  of  laboratory. 

1952  Spring.    Neufeld. 

Advanced   Inorganic  Chemistry   [4] 

15.423 

Descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  including 
the  periodic  system,  radioactivity,  the  ele- 
ments and  coordination  compounds.  Pre- 
requisite, Quantitative  Analysis  15.201.  4 
hours  of  lecture.     1932  Fall.    Schubert. 

Engineering   Chemistry   [1]        15.425 

Correlation  of  knowledge  obtained  through 
systematic  chemistry  courses  with  industrial 
practice.  The  sulfur,  aluminum,  and  steel 
industries  as  well  as  industrial  wastes  and 
water  studied.  Application  of  chemistrv 
developed.  Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistrt/ 
15.301.  1  hour  of  lecture.  1951  Fall. 
Hoffman.    » 

Biochemistry  [4]  15.430 

Fats,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  their 
digestion.  Enzymes  and  vitamins.  Chemo- 
therapy and  immunology.  Prerequisite,  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  15.301.  3  hours  of  lecture 
and  recitation.  4  hours  of  laboratory.  1932 
Fall.   Josephson. 

Biochemistry    [4]  15.431 

Biological  antagonists,  respiration,  metab- 
olism of  organic  and  inorganic  foods.  Hor- 
mones and  nervous  system.  Nutrition  and 
medicine.  Prerequisite,  Biochemistry  15.430. 
3   hours  of  lecture,   4  hours  of  laboratory. 

1953  Spring.     Josephson. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
Upperclass  Reading  Project  15.390 
Upperclass  Research  Project  15.490 
Integrating   Seminar    [1]  15.491 


COMMUNICATION 

Walter  P.  Bowman 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Recognizing  that  society  exists  in  communication,  the  department  combines  aural,  oral,  and 
visual  offerings  in  a  broad  and  integrated  program.  Areas  within  the  department  include  English 
literature,  journalism,  public  relations,  television  and  radio,  and  visual  communication.  The  department 
is  divided  into  areas  which  are  administered  by  area  directors  responsible  to  the  chairman  of  the 
department. 


Communication    of   Ideas1 


Study  of  five  areas  of  communication — 
writing,  speaking,  reading,  listening,  and 
participation  in  group  discussion — to  give 
student  skill  to  understand  ideas  of  others 
and  to  express  his  own  ideas.  Reading 
masterpieces  of  literature  and  of  modern 
studies  in  the  art  of  communication.  Fall. 
Spring.     Montano. 


17.100        Visual  Media  in 

Communication 


*  Communication   of   Ideas 


17.101 


Prerequisite,     Communication     of     Ideas 
17.100.     Fall.     Spring.     Montano. 


Improvement  of  Reading  17.210 

Practical  study  of  the  principles  of  read- 
ing to  improve  speed  and  accuracy  and  raise 
the  level  of  comprehension.  Supervised 
training  in  the  improvement  of  reading 
skills  in  fields  useful  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent in  class  period;  extensive  reading  in 
leisure  time.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00,  except 
to  fulltime  undergraduate  students.  Total 
charge  $40.00.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Montano. 


History  and   Principles  of 
Communication 


17.500 


Development  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  television  as 
media  of  communication.  Backgrounds  and 
historic  roots  of  current  principles  and  prac- 
tices. Influence  of  communication  media  on 
political,  economic,  and  social  issues  in  vari- 
ous periods  of  history.     Fall.     Mock. 

*Six  credit  hours  of  Communication  of  Ideas, 
17.100  and  17.101,  may  be  elected  by  entering 
undergraduate  students  in  place  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Writing,  23.100  and  23.101,  or  Funda- 
mentals of  Eriglish  Usage,  23.ino  and  23.101.  to 
satisfy  the  Basal  Studies  English  requirement. 


17.530 


Problems  involved  in  presenting  ideas  and 
furthering  objectives  through  the  use  of 
pictures.  Practical  application  in  the  local 
production  of  motion  pictures  and  strip 
films.  Course  designed  to  assist  persons  in- 
terested in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
education,  advertising,  and  public  relations. 
Fall.      Brooker. 


Visual  Media   in 

Communication 


17.531 


Continuation  of  Visual  Media  in  Com- 
munication'1 17.530  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.     Spring.     Brooker. 


Graphic  Arts  in 
Communication1 


17.532 


Review  of  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  type,  the  use  and  affinity  of  type 
faces,  composition  methods,  and  other 
graphic  means  of  expression  in  their  appli- 
cation to  layout,  typographic  design  and 
manufacturing  processes.  Printing  produc- 
tion processes  with  their  terminology,  in- 
cluding photoengraving  methods,  selection 
of  paper  and  styles  of  binding,  methods  and 
selection  of  work  for  letter-press,  gravure 
and  lithographic  printing,  and  other  basic 
information  for  planning  pamphlets,  books, 
folders,   etc.     Fall.     Mortimer. 


Graphic  Arts  in 

Communication 


17.533 


Application  of  basic  practices  of  layout 
and  design.  Survey  of  the  organization  of 
elements  for  the  printed  piece.  Selection 
and  use  of  illustrations  and  photographs  for 
printing.       Examination     and     analysis     ol 
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printed  specimens,  both  commercial  and 
governmental,  for  effectiveness  and  design 
factors.  Laboratory  work  with  class  and 
home  assignments  in  the  techniques  of  or- 
ganization in  planning  books,  pamphlets, 
and  folders  for  printing  production.  Sprint.. 
Mortimer. 

History  of  Motion   Pictures        17.550 

History  and  development  of  the  motion 
picture  with  emphasis  on  the  social,  cultural, 
and  educational  aspects.  Selected  films  will 
provide  a  professional  review  of  the  historv, 
the  technical  and  aesthetic  development  of 
the  motion  picture  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  from  its  invention  to  the  present 
time.  Course  for  advanced  students  in  his- 
tory,   sociology,    journalism,    and   television. 


Laboratory  fee  to  all  students  except  full- 
time  undergraduates  $3.00.    Fall.   Mcintosh. 


Communication   Law 


17.600 


Legal  problems  and  controls  in  the  fields 
of  journalism,  visual  communication,  tele- 
vision, and  radio.  Analysis  of  specific  libel 
suits,  and  copyright  infringements.  No  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  law  required.  Course 
planned  for  the  general  student  as  well  as  for 
the  specialist  in  the  mass  media  of  com- 
munication.    Fall.     Shipley. 

RESEARCH 

Thesis  Seminar  in 

Communication  17.799 

Hours  to  be  arranged.     Bowman. 


ECONOMICS 

Fritz  Karl  Mann 
Chairman  of  the  Department 


The  Department  of  Economics  offers  a  program  of  studies  planned  to  develop  competence  in  the 
use  of  modern  tools  of  economic  analysis  and  familiarity  with  the  institutional  backgrounds  of  con- 
temporary economic  organization.  Offerings  within  the  department  prepare  students  for  careers  in 
government,  in   business,   in   accounting,   in   banking,   in   taxation,  and    in   transportation. 


BASIC  COURSES 

Structure  of  the  American 
Economy 


Analysis  of  the  American  economic  system 
and  business  organization.  Productive  re- 
sources; gross  national  product;  net  national 
income.  Personal  income  distribution;  pat- 
terns of  consumption.  Major  segments  of 
the  economy.  Commodity  and  labor  mar- 
kets. The  price  system.  Government  regu- 
lation. Fall.  Spring.  Tesoro.  Anagnos. 
Welsh. 

Principles  of  Economics1:  Tools 

of  Economic  Analysis  19.200 

Basic  study  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, demand  and  allocation  of  resources. 
Underlying  concepts  of  supply  and  demand. 
Preliminary  basis  for  input-output  decisions 
by  the  individual  firm.  Determination  of 
wages,  interest,  and  rent.  Fundamental  de- 
scription of  the  business  population,  its  size, 
and  degree  of  economic  concentration.  In- 
troduction to  money  and  credit.  Fall. 
Spring.     Summer.    Smith.    Anagnos. 

Principles  of  Economics2:  Application 
of  Economic  Analysis  19.201 

Distribution  of  personal  income;  flow  of 
income.  Introduction  to  international  eco- 
nomics: exchange  rates,  international  trade, 
and  the  tariff.  Introduction  to  labor  eco- 
nomics: trade  unions,  collective  bargaining, 
labor-government  relationships.  Problems  of 
the  public  economy:  public  expenditures, 
fundamentals  of  taxation,  introduction  to 
fiscal  policy.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Tesoro.    Anagnos. 


Economics  of  the  Firm  and 
Industry 


19.202 


19  100  Basic  study  of  production  and  distribu- 

tion, demand  and  allocation  of  resources. 
Underlying  concepts  of  supply  and  demand. 
Preliminary  basis  for  input-output  decisions 
bv  the  individual  firm.  Determination  of 
wages,  interest,  profit,  and  rent.  Fall. 
Spring.  Summer.  Sherrard.  Burk.  Welsh. 
Smith. 


Evolution  of  Economic 
Institutions 


19.300 


Growth  of  economic  civilization  in  the 
western  world  as  expressed  in  its  institutions. 
Functions,  underlying  concepts,  and  place 
in  the  social,  cultural,  and  political  life. 
Spring.      Correll.    Welsh. 

Intermediate  Economic  Theory  19.301 

Theory  of  competition:  demand,  produc- 
tion function,  pricing.  Introduction  to 
monopolistic  competition  theory  and  to  the 
theory  of  income  distribution.  Selected 
topics  in  monetary  and  labor  theory,  inter- 
national trade,  and  business  cycles.  Use  of 
economic  diagrams.  Fall.  Spring.  Sum- 
mer.   Sherrard.    Welsh.    Burk. 


Financial  Organization  of 
Society 


19.302 


Foundation  for  the  study  of  both  private 
and  public  finance.  Introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  financial  institutions.  The  short,  in- 
termediate, and  long-term  financing  of  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Belations  of  public  and  pri- 
vate financing  to  the  flow  of  income  pay- 
ments and  price  levels.  Function  of  credit 
control.    Fall.    Spring.    Sherrard.     Wald. 
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International  Economics 


1 9.400 


Systematic  survey  of  basic  factors  in  the 
functioning  of  the  world  economy  and  eco- 
nomic principles  underlying  international 
trade,  international  payments,  determina- 
tion of  exchange  rates,  and  capital  transfers 
to  advanced  and  underdeveloped  countries. 
Analysis  of  objectives  and  effects  of  trade 
and  exchange  regulations  and  of  the  function 
of  international  agencies  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  Monetary  Fund.  General 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade;  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  Prerequisite,  Principles 
of  Economics'  19.201  or  equivalent.  Fall. 
Franck.     Burk. 


Consumer  Economics 


19.40! 


The  structure  of  consumption.  Impact  of 
changes  in  consumer  income  and  in  income 
distribution.  Impact  of  installment  buying. 
Channels  of  distribution  of  consumer  goods. 
Cost  of  distribution.    Spring.    Sherrard. 


ECONOMIC  THEORY 

History  of  Economic  Thought: 

Early  Period  19.510 

Social  and  economic  theories  from  the 
Greek  philosophers  to  eighteenth  century 
physiocrats  examined  in  relation  to  domi- 
nant and  receding  institutions.  Students 
with  major  interest  in  economics,  history,  or 
sociology  given  opportunity  to  develop  their 
special  concern.  Fall.  Summer.  Correll. 
Anagnos. 

History  of  Economic  Thought: 
Modern  Period  19.511 

Economic  problems  and  their  solutions 
from  the  physiocrats  and  classicists  to  the 
marginal  utility  school  and  general  equilib- 
rium doctrine  including  institutional  ap- 
proach and  the  economic  doctrines  of  so- 
cialism.    Spring.     Summer.     Mann.    Pribram. 

Equilibrium  Analysis1:  Theory  of 
Prices  and  Production  19.512 

Stationary,  dynamic,  and  normative  equi- 
libria. Equilibrium  of  the  consumer.  Theory 
of  demand.  Equilibrium  of  the  firm.  Theory 
of  production.  Marginal  revenue  curves. 
Supply  and  cost  curves.  Output  determina- 
tion of  a  firm  under  various  market  situa- 


tions. The  concept  of  industry  in  equilib- 
rium. General  equilibrium  and  allocation  of 
resources.  Summer.  Fall.  Ulmer.  Naidel. 
Anagnos. 

Equilibrium  Analysis-':  Theory  of 
Income  Distribution  19.513 

Application  of  general  price  theory  to 
functional  distribution.  Demand  for  labor 
by  the  individual  firm,  the  industry,  and  the 
whole  economy.  Elasticity  of  labor  supply. 
The  price  of  loanable  funds.  Marginal  effi- 
ciency of  capital.  Time  dimension  of  the 
capital  structure.  Long-term  expectations. 
Time  preference  and  liquidity  preference. 
The  price  of  factors  with  inelastic  supply. 
Summer.     SPRING.     Anagnos.     Naidel.     Ulmer. 

Theory  of  Income  and 

Employment  19.514 

Analysis  of  economic  aggregates.  Dy- 
namic relationships  between  saving,  invest- 
ment, consumption,  national  income,  and 
employment.  Determination  and  influence 
of  propensity  to  consume,  liquidity  pref- 
erence, money  supply,  and  the  interest  rate. 
The  multiplier  principle  and  the  accelera- 
tion principle.  Role  of  relative  prices  in 
determination  of  aggregate  income.  Fall. 
Spring.    Sherrard. 


Theory  of  Business 
Fluctuations 


19.515 


Significance  and  types  of  fluctuations. 
Marxian,  neo-classical,  and  Keynesian 
theories.  Mathematical  models  and  institu- 
tional approach.  Expansion,  contraction, 
and  turning  points.  Fluctuations  of  United 
States  economy  since  1929.  Problems  of 
labor,  agriculture,  construction,  and  inven- 
tory accumulation.  Forecasting  and  plan- 
ning. International  repercussions.  Proposals 
for  domestic  and  international  stabilization. 
Summer.     Fall.     Furth. 

Theory  of  Economic 

Development  19.516 

Development  of  capitalism  and  its  long- 
term  outlook.  Role  of  business  enterprise 
and  technology  in  shaping  economic  institu- 
tions; the  standard  of  living;  pace  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Changing  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  Population  growth,  inter- 
national relations,  financial  institutions,  and 
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their  relation  to  secular  trends  in  the  capi- 
talist economy.    Spring.    Furth. 

Business  Cycle  Policies  19.517 

Public  and  private  policies  relating  to  the 
stabilization  of  business:  priming  the  pump, 
compensatory  spending,  incentive  taxation, 
public  works,  price  and  wage  determination, 
inventory  policy.  The  influence  of  monopoly 
and  other  impediments  to  competition. 
Summer.     Forth. 

National  Income  and  Social 
Accounting  19.518 

Concepts,  sources,  and  methods  used  in 
measuring  national  income,  income  pay- 
ments, income  by  states  or  regions.  Na- 
tional product,  capital  formation,  consumer 
expenditures  and  saving.  Adjustment  of 
aggregates  for  price  changes.  Application 
of  national  income  estimates  to  economic 
problems.     Fall.    Goldsmith.    Sherrard. 


Types  of  Economic  Theory1         19.612 

Analysis  and  appraisal  of  representative 
types  of  economic  theory  emphasizing  cur- 
rent schools  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 
Particular  attention  to  the  assumptions  and 
logic  of  classical  and  neo-classical  economics, 
socialistic  thought,  modern  institutionalism, 
and  aggregate  approaches  such  as  the  Key- 
nesian  in  relation  to  current  economic  prob- 
lems.    Fall.     Piquet. 

Types  of  Economic  Theory*         19.613 

Analysis  and  appraisal  of  representative 
types  of  economic  theory  emphasizing  cur- 
rent schools  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 
Particular  attention  to  the  assumptions  and 
logic  of  classical  and  neo-classical  economics, 
socialistic  thought,  modern  institutionalism, 
and  aggregate  approaches  such  as  the  Key- 
nesian,  in  relation  to  current  economic  prob- 
lems. A  continuation  of  Types  of  Economic 
Theory'  19.612.     Spring.     Piquet. 


Mathematical  Economics  19.610        Theory  of  Welfare  Economics    19.614 


Application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to 
the  studv  of  economics  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  logical  implications  of  eco- 
nomic laws  and  their  underlying  assump- 
tions. Analysis  in  mathematical  terms  of 
the  consumption  function  and  the  theory  of 
consumer  preferences;  the  production  func- 
tion and  demand  for  labor  and  capital; 
theory  of  monopoly,  duopoly,  and  perfect 
competition;  determination  of  the  national 
income  and  selected  topics  as  required  in 
income  distribution,  international  trade,  and 
monetary  theory.  A  continuation  of  work 
in  advanced  economic  theory.  Prerequisite, 
competence  in  calculus  or  concurrent  regis- 
tration in  a  course  in  calculus.  Spring. 
Ulmer. 

Construction  of  Economic  Models 
and  Economic  Analysis  19.611 

Economic  models  as  a  tool  of  economic 
analysis.  Origin  and  development  of  eco- 
nomic models.  Discussion  of  some  current 
models  dealing  with  such  problems  as  in- 
ventory cycles,  the  relationship  between 
capital  accumulation  and  the  growth  of  in- 
come, and  the  condition  of  equilibrium.  Eco- 
nomic models  and  economic  projections. 
The  relationship  between  economic  models 
and  policy  decisions.     Fall.     Kaplan.    Ulmer. 


Utility  and  real  income.  Measurabilitv 
and  comparability  of  welfare.  Efficiency  of 
economic  organizations.  The  development 
of  standards  for  appraising  welfare  and 
their  application  to  problems  of  economic 
control,  intervention,  and  planning.  Social 
cost,  private  cost,  money  cost,  and  real  cost. 
Relation  of  economic  welfare  to  other  so- 
cial objectives.     Fall.     Ulmer.     Bork. 

Economics  of  Technology  19.615 

Detailed  review  of  existing  theoretical  and 
empirical  studies  of  causes,  conditions,  and 
economic  consequences  of  technological 
change.  Special  attention  to  the  literature 
on  public  control  of  technological  change 
and  the  role  of  technology  in  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  Emphasis  on  atomic 
developments.     Fall.      Loftus. 


Theory  of  Aggregates 


19.616 


The  determination  of  income  and  em- 
ployment in  the  cconomv  as  a  whole.  Rela- 
tionships between  savings,  investment,  con- 
sumption, and  national  income.  Determina- 
tion and  influence  of  the  propensity  to  con- 
sume, the  volume  of  investment,  liquidity 
preference,  money  supply,  and  the  interest 
rate.  Role  of  relative  prices  in  determina- 
tion of  aggregate  income.     Spring.    Ulmer. 
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MONEY,   CREDIT,  AND   BANKING  Monetary  and  Banking  Theory  19.620 

Money  and   Banking  19.520 

Outline  of  national  and  international 
monetary  and  banking  structure.  Principles 
of  money  and  credit  creation,  operation  of 
commercial  and  investment  banks  and  stock 
exchanges,  policies  of  central  banks  and 
other  monetary  authorities.  Postwar  and 
wartime  problems.  Interrelations  of  mone- 
tary, banking,  fiscal,  and  other  measures. 
Fall.     Spring.     Youngdahl.     Merwin. 


Corporation  Finance 


19.521 


Financing  new  and  established  corporate 
enterprises.  Corporate  securities.  Financial 
plans.  Marketing  of  securities:  investment 
banking,  securities  exchanges,  and  over-the- 
counter  markets.  Short  term  financing.  Cor- 
porate expansion.  Reorganization  and  liqui- 
dation. Prerequisite,  Financial  Organization 
of  Society  and  Accounting1  and".  Fall. 
Baily.      Friend. 


Principles  of  Investment 
Banking 


19.522 


Analysis  of  the  functions  and  techniques 
of  investment  banking.  Organization  and 
operations  of  investment  banking  firms.  Un- 
derwriting, competitive  bidding,  private  ne- 
gotiation. Securities  exchanges,  the  over- 
the-counter  market.  Government  regulation 
of  investment  banking  firms.    Fall.    Spitzer. 


Determination  and  structure  of  the  in- 
terest rate.  Transaction  and  income  velocity 
of  circulation.  Inflation,  deflation,  and  re- 
flation. Quantitative  and  qualitative  credit 
controls.      Sprinc.    Warburton.    Tamagna. 

Central  Banking  and  Monetary 
Theory  19.621 

Change  in  character  and  functions  of  cen- 
tral banks.  Principle  of  "reserve"  and  the 
role  of  a  central  bank  in  the  monetary  sys- 
tem. Problems  in  the  use  of  quantitative 
and  qualitative  instruments  of  central  bank- 
ing policy.  Contribution  of  central  banks 
to  economic  and  monetary  stabilization.  In- 
ternational responsibilities.  Comparative 
analyses  of  central  banking  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  International 
cooperation  among  central  banks.  Fall. 
Tamagna. 

Theory  of  Monetary 

Disequilibrium  19.622 

Causes  and  effects  of  deviation  in  the 
money  supply  from  a  normal  rate  of  growth. 
Attempts  to  measure  monetary  equilibrium 
and  disequilibrium.  Re-examination  of  the 
classical  theory.  Analysis  of  relevant  factual 
data.  Forces  dominantly  influencing  the 
money  supply  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  three  decades.  Criteria  for  mone- 
tary policy.     Spring.    Warburton. 


Investment  Analysis 


19.523 


Investment  theories  and  policies.  Prob- 
lems of  the  investor.  Sources  of  informa- 
tion. Analysis  of  investment  instruments  bv 
type  and  by  issuer.  Portfolio  construction 
and  management.  Prerequisite,  Corporation 
Finance.     Sprinc.     Baily.    Friend. 

Commercial  Banking  Policies     19.524 

Bank  liquidity  principles  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  bank  credit  policies.  Bank  lend- 
ing to  business  firms.  Short-term  lending 
practices;  the  term  loan.  Banks  as  suppliers 
of  agricultural,  consumer,  and  mortgage 
credit.  Structure  of  interest  rates  on  bank 
loans.  Bank  capital  problems;  bank  earn- 
ings; bank  supervision.  Spring.  Youngdahl. 
Spitzer. 


PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Economics  of  Public  Finance      19.530 

General  principles  in  public  finance.  Cur- 
rent problems  and  controversies.  Compara- 
tive survey  of  fiscal  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Emphasis  on 
the  economic  effects  of  taxation,  public 
spending,  and  debt  management.  Fall. 
Spring.     Mann. 


Economics  of  Taxation 


19.531 


Analysis  of  the  American  tax  system. 
Economic  effects  of  taxation  on  the  business 
firm  and  the  community.  Special  attention 
to  the  personal  income  tax,  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions, excises,  and  customs  duties.  Coordi- 
nation of  taxes  on  Federal,  state,  and  local 
levels.     Fall.     Carnduff. 
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Advanced  Fiscal  Theory 


19.632 


Evaluation  of  the  fiscal  process  as  an  in- 
strument of  economic  stabilization  and  social 
progress.  Study  of  its  effect  on  national  in- 
come, investment,  consumption,  employ- 
ment, and  the  structure  of  the  economy. 
Economic  role  of  public  works.  Surplus  and 
deficit  financing.  Capital  budget  and  cyclical 
budget.  Debt  management  and  debt  re- 
demption. Coordination  of  fiscal  policy  with 
monetary  and  general  economic  measures. 
Spring.    Mann.    Wald. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
POLICIES 

Economics  of  Agriculture  19.540 

Economic  characteristics  of  major  types 
of  farm  businesses.  Factors  influencing  farm 
size,  organization,  and  product  specializa- 
tion. Economics  of  agricultural  production 
and  prices;  economic  aspects  of  public  policy 
in  relation  to  agriculture  with  special  ref- 
erence to  major  problem  areas.  Fall. 
Horton. 


Economics  of  American 
Industry 


19.541 


Survey  of  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  interpretation 
of  predominant  economic  characteristics  of 
each,  such  as  structure,  technology,  location, 
degree  of  competition,  type  of  market, 
future  outlook.  Emphasis  placed  on  the 
development  of  a  workable  technique  of 
industry  analysis  and  sources  of  data.  Fall. 
Allen. 

Current  Problems  of  American 
Industry  19.542 

Survey  of  some  of  the  principal  problems 
facing  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  such  as  locational  change  and 
adjustment,  shifting  importance  of  industrial 
raw  material  sources  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, and  pricing  adjustments.  Concern 
with  trends  implicit  in  policies  of  public 
control.     Spring.     Allen. 


Government  Control  of 
Business 


19.543 


Objectives,   methods,    and    techniques    of 
government    economic    control.     Trends    in 


war-time  and  peace-time.  Control  through 
ownership  and  market  intervention.  Control 
through  loans  and  subsidies.  Control  of 
prices,  wages,  profits,  and  investments.  Use 
of  taxation  for  regulatory  purposes.  So- 
cialization of  risks.  Control  of  post-war 
foreign  trade.  Repercussions  on  the  do- 
mestic economic  structure  and  on  foreign 
trade  relationships.  Problems  relating  to 
the  termination  of  governmental  economic 
controls.      Spring.      Sherrard.     Welsh. 


Public  Utility  Economics  19.544 

Operation,  organization,  and  rates  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  The  long  term  development  of 
power  production  and  distribution  and  other 
current  issues.  Emphasis  upon  Government 
regulation  and  the  problems  of  autonomous 
government  corporations.  Summer.  Hom- 
berger. 

Current  Issues  of  Agricultural 
Policies  19.640 

Major  historical  changes  in  agricultural 
policies  in  the  United  States  and  compari- 
sons with  policies  of  foreign  countries.  De- 
tailed study  of  policies  relating  to  technical 
developments  in  agriculture.  Conservation 
of  natural  resources,  prices  of  farm  products, 
financing  agriculture,  production  control, 
and  low  income  farms.  Critical  review  of 
issues  relating  to  objectives  and  instruments 
of  long-range  agricultural  policy.  Spring. 
Horton. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Atomic 

Energy  Utilization  19.645 

Systematic  exploration  of  the  economic 
implications  of  atomic  energy  with  major 
emphasis  on  non-technical  description  of 
relevant  basic  scientific  and  technical  data, 
review  of  the  military  and  economic  factors 
influencing  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try, estimates  of  atomic  power  costs,  analy- 
ses of  the  possible  economic  effects  of  a 
change  in  energy  costs.  Significance  of 
atomic  power  for  Point  IV  programs. 
Spring.     Loftus. 

LABOR  POLICIES 

History  of  the  Labor  Movement 

In  the   United   States  19.550 

Development  of  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States  since  the   18th  century. 
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Causes  and  results  of  organized  efforts  to 
regulate  the  conditions  of  work  and  the 
well-being  of  workers.  Consideration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional organizations  and  of  craft,  industrial, 
and  inclusive  types.  Examination  in  his- 
torical perspective  of  political  and  economic 
objectives  and  of  the  social  problems  raised 
by  the  labor  movement.  Fall.  Summer. 
Brooks. 

History  of  the  European  Labor 
Movement  19.551 

Development  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Europe.  Diversified  and  changing  political 
and  socio-economic  setting.  Comparative 
historical  review  of  trade  union  ideologies, 
objectives,  structure,  and  methods.  Phases 
and  forms  of  international  trade  union  feder- 
ations.   Spring.     Weigert.    Grossman. 

Labor  and  the  Economic  Order  19.552 

Social  and  economic  trends  affecting  the 
position  of  labor  in  modern  society.  Intro- 
duction to  modern  labor  management  and 
labor  relations.  Leading  problems  of  the 
determination  of  wages,  hours,  working  con- 
ditions, and  social  security.  Foundation  of 
trade  unionism.  Social  control  of  labor  re- 
lations and  of  labor  standards.    Fall.    Peck. 


point  of  economic  theory  and  international 
economic  relations.    Spring.    Ross. 


Current  Labor  Problems: 
Domestic 


19.553 


Union  policies  with  respect  to  pensions, 
insurance,  the  guaranteed  wage,  incentive 
systems,  profit  sharing  and  formulas  for  ad- 
justing wages  to  changes  in  living  costs  and 
productivity.  Non-economic  provisions  in 
labor  contracts,  hours  and  conditions  of 
work,  overtime,  seniority  and  supervision. 
Issues  raised  by  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram. Wage  and  other  forms  of  stabiliza- 
tion. 1952,  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Ross. 


Current  Labor  Problems: 
International 


19.554 


Comparative  survey  of  labor  problems  in 
a  selected  group  of  foreign  countries,  includ- 
ing France,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Critical  evaluation  of  the  efforts 
for  raising  labor  and  social  standards  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and  by 
other  international  bodies  from  the  stand- 


Labor  and  the  Law 


19.555 


Problems  of  organized  labor  and  adjust- 
ments made  by  the  government  toward  their 
solution.  Actions  of  legislatures,  courts,  and 
administrative  agencies  with  respect  to  union 
organizations,  collective  bargaining,  strikes, 
boycotts,  pickets,  mediation,  arbitration,  and 
responsibility  of  union  to  members,  employ- 
ers and  the  public.  Special  attention  to  cur- 
rent legal  problems  of  organized  labor. 
Fall.     Fuehs. 


Labor-Government 
Relationships 


19.556 


Objectives  and  policies  of  the  several  fed- 
eral administrative  agencies.  The  Wagner 
Act.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Functions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Use 
of  special  federal  commissions  and  boards  in 
given  industries  and  emergencies.  Federal 
programs  designed  to  raise  wages  and  im- 
prove working  conditions.     Fall.     Seitz. 

Techniques  of  Collective 

Bargaining  19.557 

Collective  versus  individual  bargaining. 
Objectives,  effects,  and  scope  of  collective 
bargaining.  Procedure  followed  in  conduct- 
ing collective  bargaining  conferences.  The 
bargaining  unit.  Local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional collective  bargaining.  Instruments  of 
collective  bargaining;  arbitration.  Fall. 
Summer.     Kovarik. 

Settlement  of  Labor  Disputes     19.558 

Methods  and  techniques  of  resolving  labor 
disputes  on  an  advanced  level.  Theory  and 
practice  of  collective  bargaining,  grievance 
negotiation,  conciliation,  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion, "fact-finding"  boards,  procedures  for 
settling  national  emergency  disputes.  Spring. 
Seitz. 

Theory  of  Wages  and  Profits     19.650 

History  of  wage  and  profit  doctrines.  The 
marginal  productivity  theory  of  wages.  Al- 
ternative profit  theories.  Interactions  be- 
tween wages  and  profits  and  national  income. 
Determinants  of  the  level  of  employment. 
Role  of  wages  and  profits  in  cyclical  change. 
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Use  of  theory  in  collective  bargaining.  Cri- 
teria for  determining  wage  rates.  Application 
of  theory  to  analysis  of  trade  union  objectives 
and  policies.  1952  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years. 

Structure  of  the  Labor  Market    19.651 

Application  of  economic  principles  to  the 
analysis  of  labor  markets.  Case  studies  of 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labor  in  the 
coal,  steel,  automobile  and  cotton  textile  in- 
dustries. Statistical  relationships  among  real 
and  money  earnings,  hours  of  employment, 
and  the  volume  of  unemployment.  Effects 
of  unionism  on  market  structures.  1952 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Basic  Problems  in  Transportation 
and  Communication  19.560 

Role  of  transportation  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. Principles  governing  mechanics,  oper- 
ation, traffic  management,  and  Government 
regulation  of  all  modes  of  transportation 
such  as  rail,  highway,  water,  air,  pipelines. 
Emphasis  on  current  problems  and  on  the 
competitive  system.  Principles  of  communi- 
cation in  mail,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio 
and  television  service.     Fall.     Homberger. 

Rail  Transportation  19.561 

Railroad  organization,  administration,  op- 
eration, traffic,  and  finance  in  the  United 
States.  Problems  of  consolidation  and  re- 
organization. Railroad  labor.  Spring.  Hom- 
berger. 

Highway  Transportation  19.562 

The  highway  system  in  the  United  States: 
construction,  administration,  and  finance. 
Commercial  motor  transportation  of  passen- 
ger and  freight:  organization,  operation  of 
traffic,  and  finance.  Economics  of  private 
automobile  and  truck  operation.  Summer. 
Homberger. 

Ocean  Transportation  19.563 

Economic  characteristics,  functions,  and 
position  of  the  world's  ocean  shipping,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  United  States. 
Development  of  the  modern  shipping  indus- 
try.     Current   position    and    policy    of   the 


United  States  in  world  shipping  and  inter- 
national shipping  relations  and  organization. 
Security  and  national  policy  aspects  of  the 
industry.     Fall.     Perry. 

Air  Transportation  19.564 

Operation,  traffic,  rates,  and  government 
action  in  air  transportation.  Problems  in 
management  of  air-carriers.    Fall.    Robinson. 


Western  Hemisphere 
Transportation 


19.565 


Analysis  of  the  transportation  problems  in 
the  United  States,  Latin  America,  and  Can- 
ada. Physical  characteristics  of  the  available 
means  of  transportation,  traffic  demand,  and 
other  principal  issues  relating  to  all  modes 
of  transportation  in  the  pre-war,  war  and 
post-war  periods.     Summer.   Homberger. 

Traffic  Management1  19.566 

From  viewpoint  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial users  of  transportation  facilities  a  study 
of  the  technical  factors  determining  and  con- 
trolling available  rates  and  services.  Analy- 
sis of  purpose,  construction,  and  application 
of  rail,  motor,  water,  and  air  carrier  tariffs, 
classifications,  and  shipping  documents; 
routing  of  traffic;  liability  and  claims;  rate 
bureau  organization  and  procedure.  Fall. 
Bernhard. 


Traffic   Management 


19.567 


Analysis  of  the  economic  factors  under- 
lying rate-making  by  rail,  motor,  water,  and 
air  carriers  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
duty  of  carriers  to  establish  reasonable  and 
non-discriminatory  rates,  services,  and  prac- 
tices. Problems  arising  out  of  the  routing 
and  mis-routing  of  freight.  Spring.  Bern- 
hard. 


Interstate  Commerce   Law1 


19.568 


Review  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
with  emphasis  upon  regulatory  problems 
illustrated  by  leading  decisions  of  the  courts 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Summer.     Miller. 


Interstate  Commerce  Law2 


19.569 


Statutory  provisions  of  the  I.C.C.  Act  re- 
lating to  procedure  and  jurisdiction.     I.C.C. 
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rules  of  practice.  Rules  of  evidence  fol- 
lowed in  administrative  proceedings.  I.C.C. 
Code  of  Ethics  for  practitioners.  Summer. 
Miller. 


Airports 


19.570 


Airport  organization,  management,  opera- 
tion, and  traffic  including  airline  operation, 
traffic  control,  and  weather  service.  Ques- 
tions of  location  and  construction.  Specific 
problems  of  both  large  and  small  airports. 
Field  trip  to  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port; outstanding  representatives  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  and  Weather 
Bureau  and  other  specialists  as  guest  speak- 
ers.    1954  Spring.     Homberger. 


Trends  and  Problems  in 
Transportation 


19.571 


An  analytical  study  of  vital  issues  facing 
the  various  modes  of  transportation  in  the 
current  period.  Emphasis  on  problems  in 
traffic,  operation,  and  regulation.  Outstand- 
ing representatives  of  national  transport  or- 
ganizations will  discuss  their  current  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite,  Basic  Problems  in  Trans- 
portation and  Communication  or  Introduc- 
tion to  Transportation.     Spring.     Homberger. 

Transportation  Policies  19.660 

An  advanced  course  on  government,  car- 
rier, and  shipper  policies  related  to  all  modes 
of  transportation.  Emphasis  on  the  inter- 
relationship between  transportation  policies 
and  those  governing  other  economic  factors. 
Fall.      Homberger. 

Arthur  Godfrey  Air  Fellowships 
(No  Credit) 

Limited  number  of  fellowships  for  labora- 
tory practice  to  qualify  transportation  stu- 
dents for  private  pilot's  license.  Students 
apply  to  Professor  L.  M.  Homberger. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 


International  Economic 
Relations 


19.580 


Factors  bearing  on  the  economic  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  1950s.  Economic 
theories  of  international  trade  applied  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  economic  objectives 


of  the  United  Nations  and  on  the  problems 
of  formulating  relevant  national  policies  re- 
lated to  tariffs,  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
programs,  raw  materials,  cartels,  foreign 
loans,  and  other  types  of  assistance.  Pre- 
requisite, graduate  Economic  Theory.  Fall. 

Piquet. 

Economic  Foreign  Policies:  Problems 
Confronting  the  U.  S,  19.581 

Factors  affecting  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  economic  foreign  policies  and 
programs  and  the  forces  that  conflict  with 
such  policies.  Role  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Executive  in  the  formulation  of  such  policies. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  international  eco- 
nomic and  trade  position  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  foreign  assistance  and 
underdeveloped  areas  programs.  Prerequi- 
site, adequate  background  in  economics 
Spring.    Piquet. 


Economic  Problems:  Latin 
America 


19.582 


Survey  of  economic  geography,  popula- 
tion, and  government  organization  of  the 
area.  Analysis  of  economic  conditions  and 
current  problems  with  special  emphasis  on 
public  finance,  currency,  foreign  trade,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  foreign  investments.  Ap- 
praisal of  prospects  of  economic  advance- 
ment in  individual  countries.  American 
economic  interest  in  the  area.   Fall.    Franck. 


Economic  Problems: 
Western  Europe 


19.583 


Survey  of  economic  geography,  popula- 
tion, and  government  organization  of  the 
area.  Analysis  of  economic  conditions  and 
current  problems  with  special  emphasis  on 
public  finance,  currency,  foreign  trade,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  foreign  investments.  Ap- 
praisal of  prospects  of  economic  advance- 
ment in  individual  countries.  American  eco- 
nomic interest  in  the  area.     Spring.     Franck. 


Economic  Problems: 
Soviet  Union 


19.584 


Survey  of  economic  geography,  popula- 
tion, and  government  organization  of  the 
area.  Analysis  of  economic  conditions  and 
current  problems  with  special  emphasis  on 
public  finance,  currency,  foreign  trade,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  foreign  investments.    Ap- 
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praisal  of  prospects  of  economic  advance- 
ment. American  economic  interests  in  the 
area.     Fall.     Franck. 


Economic  Problems: 
Middle  East 


19.585 


Survey  of  economic  geography,  popula- 
tion, and  government  organization  of  the 
area.  Analysis  of  economic  conditions  and 
current  problems  with  special  emphasis  on 
public  finance,  currency,  foreign  trade,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  foreign  investments.  Ap- 
praisal of  prospects  of  economic  advance- 
ment in  individual  countries.  American  eco- 
nomic interest  in  the  area.     Spring.     Franck. 


Economic  Problems:  Asia 


19.586 


Survey  of  economic  geography,  popula- 
tion, and  government  organization  of  the 
area.  Analysis  of  economic  conditions  and 
current  problems  with  special  emphasis  on 
public  finance,  currency,  foreign  trade,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  foreign  investments.  Ap- 
praisal of  prospects  of  economic  advance- 
ment in  individual  countries.  American 
economic  interest  in  the  area.  Spring.  Franck. 

Theory  of  International  Trade    19.680 

Theories  of  international  trade,  including 
analysis  of  gain  from  trade,  relation  of  in- 
come to  international  balances,  exchange 
rate  stability,  and  alternative  monetary  stand- 
ards. Basic  policy  issues:  tariffs,  quotas, 
exchange  control,  bi-lateralism,  commodity 
agreements.  Institutions  and  program  to 
promote  orderly  trade:  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  International  Trade  Organization, 
Trade  Agreements  Program.  Prerequisite, 
International  Economics.  Spring.  Franck. 
Burk. 

Theory  of  International 

Finance  19.681 

Balance  of  payments:  purchasing  power 
parity;  foreign  exchange  market.  Survey  of 
modern  theories  concerning  price  levels,  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  capital  movements.  Ex- 
change restrictions  and  regulations.  Becent 
case  histories  from  Bretton  Woods;  the  In- 
ternational Bank  Fund.  Prerequisite,  Inter- 
national Economics  and  Money  and  Bank- 
ing.    Fall.     Merwin. 


RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Industrial  Transportation  and  Traffic 

Management  Institute 

(No  Credit)  31.020 

A  full-time  program  of  courses  and  field 
trips  designed  to  give  present  and  future 
junior  executives,  who  have  a  basic  under- 
standing of  traffic  management,  opportunity 
to  improve  and  round  out  their  knowledge 
and  experience.     Fall.     Homberger. 


Air  Transportation  Institute 
(No  Credit) 


31.021 


A  full-time  program  of  courses  and  field 
trips  designed  for  present  and  future  junior 
executives  in  air  transportation.  Conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  and  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America.     Fall.     Homberger. 


Rail  Transportation  Institute 
(No  Credit) 


31.022 


A  full-time  program  of  courses  and  field 
trips  designed  for  present  and  prospective 
junior  executives  of  rail  transportation  agen- 
cies.    Spring.     Homberger. 

Foreign  Transportation  Institute 

(No  Credit)  31.023 

A  full-time  program  of  courses  and  field 
trips  designed  for  present  and  prospective 
junior  executives  in  inland  transportation 
agencies  engaged  in  foreign  transportation, 
ocean  carriers,  and  agencies  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade.     Spring.    Homberger. 


Institute  on  Federal  Taxes 
(No  Credit) 


31.023 


Intensive  professional  program  designed 
for  tax  lawyers  and  tax  accountants  for  the 
discussion  of  current  tax  issues  on  an  ad- 
vanced level.     Fall.     Mann. 

Institute  on  Economics  of  Defense 
Mobilization  31.524 

Effects  of  defense  mobilization  on  the 
structure  and  operations  of  the  American 
economy.  Beview  of  current  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  government  agencies  responsible 
for  the  mobilization  effort.  Fall.  Baily. 
Rosenbloom. 
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Upperclass  Reading  and  Research 
Project  19.390 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  19.490 

Integrating  Seminar  [1]  19.491 

Graduate  Reading  and  Research 
Project  19.690 

Seminar  in  Economic  Theory1     19.710 

Advanced  analysis  of  problems  in  the 
theory  of  value  and  distribution,  welfare 
economics,  and  the  theory  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Discussion  and  supervised  re- 
search. Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor.    Fall.     Ulmer. 

Seminar  in  Economic  Theory-     19.711 

Advanced  analysis  of  problems  in  the  the- 
ory of  employment  and  income,  dynamic 
economics,  and  business  fluctuations.  Dis- 
cussion and  supervised  research.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor.   Spring.   Ulmer. 


Seminar  in  International 
Finance 


19.720 


Current  trends;  operation  of  international 
financial  agencies;  recovery  programs.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
Taylor. 


Seminar  in  Fiscal  Theory: 

Analysis  of  Selected  Problems  19.730 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Fall.    Mann. 

Seminar   in   American    industrial 
History  19.740 

Development  of  the  several  forms  and 
applications  of  power  for  industrial  purposes, 
the  controlling  conditions,  and  the  economic, 
social,  and  technical  effects.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.    Summer.    Hunter. 

Seminar  in  Transportation  19.760 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Homberger. 

Thesis  Seminar  in 

Transportation  19.761 

Homberger. 

Seminar  in  International 

Finance  19.780 

Current  trends;  operation  of  international 
financial  agencies;  recovery  programs.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
Taylor. 

Thesis  Seminar  in  Economics     19.799 

Fall,  Spring,  Summer.    Mann. 


EDUCATION 

Samuel  E.  Burr,  Jr.,  and  Ralph  Bedell 
Chairmen  of  the  Departments 


The  University  offers  professional  courses  in  education  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  in  schools, 
churches,  and  community  agencies,  and  for  leadership  in  training  programs.  Undergraduate  students 
may  not  elect  education  as  an  area  of  concentration,  education  courses  being  collateral  to  content  sub- 
jects. A  student  must  plan  his  course  of  study  to  meet  the  specific  licensing  requirements  of  the  state 
agency  in  which  he  plans  to  teach.  The  student  must  plan  his  courses  in  conference  with  the  chairman  of 
the  department  and  the  chairmen  of  departments  in  the  subjects  which  he  wishes  to  teach.  Special  care 
must  be  taken  when  a  student  plans  to  teach  two  or  three  subjects.  General  Psychology  57.200  and 
Applied  Psychology  57.302  are  prerequisite  to  all  professional  courses  in  education  numbered  300  and 
above.  Students  who  wish  to  satisfy  graduation  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  to  meet 
state  regulations  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time  usually  find  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  professional 
program  in  the  sophomore  year.  Education  students  may  also  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  include  one 
or  two  summer  sessions  of  work  in  their  program.  The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  offered  in  education 
and  in  guidance  and  counseling.  The  graduate  student  must  offer  a  substantial  undergraduate  program 
in  professional  education  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  advanced  studies.  He  must  have  a  professional 
objective  and  plan  his  program  of  studies  to  meet  legal  requirements  for  teachers  or  counselors  in  the 
locality  in  which  he  plans  to  teach.  If  the  student  has  not  taken  a  broad  general  education  in  under- 
graduate studies  or  acquired  such  a  background  by  experience,  the  student  will  be  required  to  take  the 
studies  necessary  to  supply  broad  foundations  by  courses  taken  in  addition  to  the  usual  requirements 
for  the  graduate  degree.  Students  are  urged  to  become  members  of  the  Joy  Elmer  Morgan  Chapter, 
Future  Teachers  of  America,  a  University  student  professional  group  affiliated  with  the  National  Education 
Association. 


BASIC  COURSES 

Introduction  to  College:   Problems  of 
Self-Discovery   and    Self-Direction   (2) 

21.100-101 

A  fall-spring  session  course  planned  to 
help  the  student  to  achieve  mature  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  emotional  and  spiritual 
habit  patterns  and  to  deal  with  problems  of 
adult  life  in  the  University,  in  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  contemporary  world. 
Course  required  of  all  entering  first-year  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  all  other  new  students  with  less 
than  60  hours  of  advanced  standing  who 
have  not  completed  a  similar  course  in 
another  institution.     Fall.    Spring.    Burr. 

Introduction  to  Education  21.200 

Survey  and  critical  comparison  of  schools 
of  thought  and  the  nature,  objects,  and 
functions  of  American  education.  Attention 
to  the  significance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
schools.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
the  department.    Fall.    Burr. 


Child  Development  21.300 

Growth  of  the  child  from  birth  to  adoles- 
cence in  physical,  sociological,  psychological 
aspects.  Practical  laboratory  application  in 
voluntary  child  groups.     Fall.    Bentley. 

Adolescent  Development  (4)       21.301 

Basic  physiological,  sociological,  and  psy- 
chological factors  of  adolescent  growth  and 
development.  Emancipation  from  home, 
freedom  and  independence  of  choice,  hetero- 
sexual interests,  individual  responsibility. 
Motivation  and  values  in  transition.  Spring. 
Cassell. 


HISTORY  AND   PHILOSOPHY 
OF  EDUCATION 

History  of  Education  in  American 
Culture  21.310 

European  backgrounds  of  education  in 
the  United  States.  Distinctive  patterns  since 
colonial  times.  Social,  economic,  religious, 
scientific,    moral,    political,    patriotic,  legal, 
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and  intellectual  forces  that  have  influenced 

educational  theory  and  practice.  Studv  of 

individual      thinkers.       Spring.  Summer. 
Saunders. 


Philosophy  of  Education  21.410 

An  intensive,  critical,  and  comparative 
course  for  advanced  undergraduate  students 
in  the  processes,  purposes,  and  methods  of 
education,  with  special  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  and  its  curriculum 
and  their  relationship  to  the  social  order  in 
a  democratic  society.  Prerequisite,  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.     Spring.     Burr. 


The  School   and  Modern   Social 
Problems  21.517 

Critical  studv  and  analvses  of  the  social 
bases  of  the  curriculum.  Special  reference 
to  pupd  needs.  Current  developments; 
methods  of  adapting  the  school  to  society. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring.    Bedell. 


Philosophy  of  Education: 
Advanced 


21.610 


Intensive,  critical,  and  comparative  study 
of  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles  un- 
derlying public  and  private  education  in 
American  democracv.  Special  consideration 
to  the  purposes,  processes,  and  methods  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Basic 
course  for  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators.     Fall.      Burr. 


Advanced    Psychology   of 
Education 


21.520 


Psychological  principles  and  research 
methods  basic  to  education.  Consideration 
of  motivation,  attitudes,  mental  abilities, 
psychology  of  school  subjects,  transfer  of 
training.  Required  of  all  students  taking 
graduate  degree  programs  in  education.  Pre- 
requisite, General  Psychology  57.200  or 
permission  of  instructor.    Fall.    Bedell. 

Psychology  of  Learning  21.620 

The  learning  process.  Memory,  transfer 
of  training,  applications  of  learning  theories. 
Experimental  techniques.  Prerequisite,  Ad- 
vanced Educational  Psychology  21.520  or 
permission  of  instructor.  1952  Spring  and 
Alternate   Years.    Weirzman. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


The    Secondary    School 
Curriculum  (4) 


21.340 


Development,  organization,  and  operation 
of  the  secondare  school  curriculum  particu- 
larly as  related  to  adolescent  needs,  the  na- 
ture of  the  learning  process,  and  the  con- 
temporarv  social  scene.  Differentiation  in 
purposes  of  junior,  6-year,  and  senior  high 
schools.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discus- 
sion and  two  hours  of  conference  on  either 
senior  or  junior  high  school  curriculum  each 
week.  Required  of  all  students  planning  to 
teach  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite. 
Adolescent  Development  21.301.  Spring. 
Burr. 


Comparative    Education 

1952.     Fall.     Burr. 


21.615 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 

Psychology  of  Education  21.320 

Fundamental  psvchological  problems  en- 
countered in  education.  Individual  dif- 
ferences and  their  significance;  group  needs 
and  group  responses;  nature  and  control  of 
learning  process;  theories  of  motivation;  de- 
velopment of  skills  and  knowledge;  creative 
learning  and  critical  thinking.  Prerequisite, 
General  Psychology  57.200.  Spring.  Sum- 
mer.   Saunders. 


Methods  of  Teaching: 
Seminar  (2) 


21.342-343 


Intensive   studv   of   teaching    methods   in 
particular    specialized    subject-matter    fields. 

Teaching  .Art 

Teaching  Business  Education 
Teaching  Driver  Education 
Teaching  English  and  Speech 
Teaching  Mathematics 
Teaching  Modern  Languages 
Teaching  Natural  Sciences 
Teaching  Nursing  Education 
Teaching  Phvsical  Education 
Teaching  Social  Sciences 

Prerequisite,   permission   of  the  department 
chairman. 
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Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools  (8)         21.440-441 

Fall-spring  session  course  with  integrated 
program  of  lectures,  discussions,  observa- 
tion, and  practice  teaching.  Basic  principles 
and  tiieory  in  lecture  periods;  observation 
and  practice  teaching  proceed  concurrently. 
Required  of  all  students  planning  to  teach 
in  secondary  schools.  Prerequisite,  The 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  21.340.  Fall. 
Burr. 

Curriculum  Construction  in  Secondary 
Schools  21.640 

Psychological,  cultural,  and  educational 
bases  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 
Practice  in  construction  of  curricular  mate- 
rials to  meet  modern  educational  problems. 
Course  required  of  students  preparing  to 
be  teachers  or  administrators.  Spring. 
Bedell. 

Improvement  of  Instruction   in  the 
Secondary  School  21.740 

Critical  survey  of  literature  on  supervision 
of  instruction,  improved  teaching  methods, 
and  use  of  teaching  aids.  Special  projects 
for  teachers  of  various  high  school  subjects. 
Prerequisite,  one  course  in  secondary  school 
curriculum  or  permission  of  instructor.  1951 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.    Bedell. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Adult  Education  21.555 

Philosophies,  methods,  techniques,  materials, 
agencies,  and  facilities  for  developing  and 
administering  programs  of  adult  education. 
Emphasis  on  design  of  educational  and 
training  programs  meeting  needs  of  mature 
individuals.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.    1952  Fall.    Lippitt. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative  Problems  of  the 
Modern  School  21.560 

Intensive  practical  consideration  of  in- 
ternal organization  of  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Emphasis  on  ways  good  teachers 
and  administrators  develop  working  rela- 
tionships for  maximum  achievement  of  edu- 


cational objectives.  Basic  course  for  all 
teachers.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Fall.     Burr. 


Internal  School  Administration  21.660 

Organization  and  administration  of  edu- 
cation at  the  local  level.  Problems  of  super- 
intendent or  principal  in  relation  to  pupil 
personnel,  teacher  personnel,  finance,  public 
relations,  professional  problems.  Prerequi- 
site, Philosophy  of  Education  21.610  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  1952  Fall  and  Al- 
ternate Years.    Bedell. 


COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE 


Principles  and  Practices  of 
Guidance 


21.570 


Principles  and  practices  of  guidance.  Phi- 
losophy and  methods  in  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Organization  and  utilization  of  in- 
formation related  to  the  pupil.  Use  of 
information  for  improved  education  of  pupil. 
Basic  course  for  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators; beginning  course  for  counselors. 
Alternate  Fall  and  Summer.  Bedell. 
Weitzman. 


Occupational  Information  and 
Employment  Outlook  21.573 

Use  of  occupational  information  and  em- 
ployment trend  information  by  teacher, 
school  counselor,  guidance  worker,  employ- 
ment counselor,  and  mature  individuals  who 
wish  to  utilize  information  for  own  guidance. 
Basic  course.  Prerequisite,  Guidance  in  Edu- 
cation 21.570  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Fall.    Goldstein. 


Understanding  the  Individual   21.670 

Development,  organization,  and  analysis 
of  data  related  to  individual  pupil.  Tech- 
nique of  individual  inventory.  Critical 
analyses  of  research  studies  related  to  inter- 
pretation of  data  about  individual.  Re- 
quired for  students  preparing  to  be  coun- 
selors; useful  to  teachers  and  administrators. 
Prerequisite,  one  course  in  psychological  or 
educational    measurement.     Spring.     Bedell. 
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Techniques   of  Counseling   School 
Pupils  21.770 

Methods  of  counseling  pupils  on  problems 
of  personality  development,  educational  and 
occupational  choice,  and  other  problems  re- 
lated to  school  progress.  Required  for  stu- 
dents preparing  to  be  school  counselors. 
Prerequisite,  Understanding  the  Individual 
21.670  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  1953 
Fall.    Bedell. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Upperclass  Reading  and  Research 
Project  21.390 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  21.490 

Integrating  Seminar  (1)  21.491 

Cooperative  Laboratory  in  School 
Problems  21.569 

Course  extending  invitation  to  school  su- 
perintendents, school  principals,  directors  of 
guidance,  and  members  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation, to  attend  without  payment  of  fee. 
Topic  presented  by  different  educator  at 
each  session  with  critical  analysis  of  cur- 
rent problem  in  secondary  education.  Dis- 
cussion follows  each  lecture.  Students  tak- 
ing course  for  credit  must  present  critical 
papers   on  lecture  presented  together  with 


critical    bibliography.     Course    content    dif- 
ferent each  year.    1952  Fall.    Bedell. 

Graduate   Reading   and   Research 
Project  21.690 

In-Service  Training  Project         21.691 

Provision  for  teachers  to  engage  in  syste- 
matic study  of  problems  within  own  schools 
under  supervision  of  University  faculty 
member.  Prerequisite,  approval  of  depart- 
ment chairman.    Staff. 


Seminar  in  Employment 
Counseling 


21.770 


Critical  analysis  and  evaluation  of  prob- 
lems of  employment  counselors.  Special 
reference  to  employment  services  of  publicly 
supported  employment  agencies,  schools, 
and  guidance  centers.  1952  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.    Beard. 


Practicum  on  School 
Counseling   (6) 


21.771 


Practical  experience  under  planned  super- 
vision in  counseling  pupils.  Time  schedule 
adjusted  to  schools  in  which  student  is  doing 
counseling.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor.    Bedell.    Weitzman. 


Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

Bedell.     Burr.    Weitzman. 


21.799 


ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 

Merritt  C.  Batchelder  and  Walter  P.  Bowman 
Chairmen  of  the  Departments 

Literary  studies  contribute  to  the  intimate  perception  of  human  values.  Students  who  desire  a 
liberal  education  through  the  discipline  of  literature  are  advised  to  select  English  as  a  field  of  concentra- 
tion. Studies  in  the  rich  areas  of  English  and  American  literature  and  in  the  related  area  of  creative 
writing  are  essential  as  preparation  for  graduate  study,  the  teaching  of  English,  a  career  in  writing,  or 
literary  scholarship.  Either  concentration  in  English  or  wide  election  of  English  courses  is  recommended 
to  students  who  intend  to  become  public  officials,  actors,  lawyers,  librarians,  ministers,  editors,  or  broad- 
casters in  the  field  of  radio  or  television. 


WRITING 

*  English  Language  and 
Writing 


The  English  language,  its  sounds,  gram- 
mar, and  words.  Oral  and  written  drills  in 
correctness.  Practice  in  writing  descriptive, 
autobiographical,  and  narrative  papers. 
Readings  in  modern  prose.  Fall.  Summer. 
Batchelder.     Clark.     Clendenin. 


*  English  Language  and 
Writing 


23.101 


The  art  of  language,  the  structure  of  prose 
compositions.  Preparation  of  bibliographies 
and  the  writing  of  the  research  paper.  Read- 
ings in  modern  prose.  Spring.  Summer. 
Batchelder.    Clark.    Clendenin. 


*  Fundamentals  of  English 
Usage1 


23.100 


Basic  training  in  the  written  expression 
of  thought.  Practice  in  the  effective  han- 
dling of  word,  sentence,  and  paragraph  with 
intensive  drill  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
grammar.  Assignments  in  the  writing  of 
short  articles.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Bowman.     Feagans.    Harllee.    Pratt.    Von   Abele. 


*  Six  credit  hours  of  English  Language  and 
Writing  S3.100  and  23.101  or  Fundamentals  of 
English  Usage  23.100  and  23.101,  or  Communica- 
tion of  Ideas  17.100  and  17.101  or  the  equivalent, 
must  be  completed  by  all  undergraduate  students 
as  a  part  of  their  Basal  Studies  requirements. 


*  Fundamentals  of  English 
Usage2 


23.101 


23.100  Training    in    explanatory    and    persuasive 

writing.  Practice  in  effective  organization, 
vocabulary  building,  observation,  reporting. 
Laboratory  reading  to  improve  speed  and 
comprehension.  Assignments  in  writing 
briefs,  abstracts,  precis,  criticisms,  and  a 
research  paper.  Prerequisite,  Fundamentals 
of  English  Usage1  23.100.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.  Bowman.  Feagans.  Harllee.  Pratt. 
Von   Abele. 


Advanced  Writing1 


23.300 


Instruction  in  and  criticism  of  individual 
writing  projects  determined  by  the  student's 
interests  and  capacities.  Readings  selected 
by  instructor  and  student  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate basis  for  further  development  in 
the  art  of  writing.  Prerequisite,  English 
Language  and  Writing  23.100  and  23.101. 
Fundamentals  of  English  Usage  23.100  and 
23.101,  Communication  of  Ideas  17.100  and 
17.101,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall.    Spring.    Clendenin.    Von  Abele. 


Advanced  Writing 


23.301 


Style  and  structure  in  writing  prose.  Prac- 
tice in  writing  short  essays  of  various  types, 
poetry,  and  fiction.  Readings,  discussions, 
and  conferences.  Prerequisite,  upperclass 
standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.  Clen- 
denin. 
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Copy-Editing  and  Abstracting  23.306 

Study  of  the  mechanical  details  of  prep- 
aration of  copy  for  the  printer,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Government  Printing  Office 
style  in  capitalization,  abbreviation,  and 
punctuation;  Government  printing  proce- 
dure, typography,  printing  techniques,  struc- 
ture of  the  book,  the  magazine,  and  the 
pamphlet.  Practical  exercises  in  copy-edit- 
ing and  abstracting.  1951  Fall,  and  Al- 
ternate Years.    Angel. 

Proofreading  and  Indexing       23.307 

Study  of  proofreader's  responsibilities  in 
correcting  galley,  page,  and  subsequent 
proofs;  proofroom  procedure;  government 
printing  practices.  Practical  exercises  in 
the  development  of  accuracy  in  reading  and 
correcting  proofs.  Study  of  the  theory  of 
indexing  and  types  of  indexes.  Actual  com- 
pilation of  an  index,  with  review  and  criti- 
cism. Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Laboratory  fee  to  all  except  fulltime 
undergraduate  students,  $4.00.  Spring. 
Angel. 

Government  Report  Writing       23.400 

Writing  reports,  memoranda,  letters,  ad- 
ministrative orders,  and  other  forms  of  com- 
munication in  government  administration. 
Analysis  of  communications  prepared  in 
agencies  to  develop  principles  for  planning 
each  communication,  determining  its  pur- 
pose, organizing  material,  and  presenting 
ideas  clearly,  concisely,  and  forcefully.  1952 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.    Bowman. 

Creative  Writing  Workshop       23.401 

Plot  construction  and  the  types  of  plots. 
Analysis  of  current  stories.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  stories  written  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite,  written 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall.  Batchelder. 

Creative  Writing  Workshop       23.402 

The  completed  story  and  problems  of  re- 
vision. Advanced  work  in  scene  and  plot 
construction  and  characterization  with  atten- 
tion to  psychological  and  sociological  ele- 
ments. Study  of  selected  short  stories.  Re- 
lated studies  of  the  traditional  in  story  tell- 
ing. Attention  to  markets.  Open  to  mem- 
bers of  Creative  Writing  Workshop  23.401 


and  to  others  with  written  consent  of  the 
instructor.    Spring.    Batchelder. 


Writing  of  Speeches 


23.500 


Methods  of  preparing  effective  speeches 
for  delivery  by  oneself  or  by  others.  Em- 
phasis on  writing,  research,  source  material, 
theme  selection,  audience  analysis,  timing, 
media  and  evaluation  of  speaker.  Reading 
and  listening  assignments  and  actual  prep- 
aration of  various  types  of  speeches.  In- 
tended primarily  for  persons  considering 
careers  in  politics,  government,  business  or 
professional  management,  public  relations, 
and  radio-television.  1951  Fall  and  Al- 
ternate Years. 


LITERATURE 


Human  Values  in  World 
Literature 


23.220 


Study  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and 
his  place  in  society  as  recorded  in  world 
literature  of  various  periods:  private  and 
public  virtues;  desire  for  liberty  and  growth 
of  the  democratic  tradition;  reflection  of  the 
influence  of  economic,  social,  and  political 
forces  on  man's  thinking.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.      Bowman.     Pratt. 

Issues  in  Modern  Literature       23.221 

Trends  in  modern  European  literature: 
materialism,  realism,  romanticism,  sym- 
bolism, naturalism,  impressionism,  and  ex- 
pressionism. Readings  in  poetry,  fiction, 
essay,  and  drama  on  social,  political,  and 
economic  issues.  Spring.  Summer.  Bow- 
man.   Pratt. 


Short  Narrative1 


23.320 


Shorter  forms  of  narrative,  prose  and 
verse  in  English  literature  from  medieval 
times  to  the  18th  century.  Extensive  read- 
ings, lectures,  discussions,  and  a  term  paper. 
1952  Summer  and  Alternate  Years. 
Batchelder. 


Short  Narrative2 


23.321 


A  survey  of  the  shorter  forms  of  prose 
narrative  in  English  and  American  literature 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  1952 
Summer  and  Alternate  Years.    Clark. 
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Masterpieces  of  World 
Literature 


23.420 


Reading  and  analysis  of  outstanding  works 
of  literature  produced  in  Europe  outside 
England  between  1770-1880.  Goethe,  Con- 
stant, Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Turgenev, 
Keller,  and  Dostoevski.   Summer.  Von  Abele. 


Modern  Fiction 


23.520 


Introduction  to  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions in  the  art  of  fiction  in  our  time  as 
shown  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  its  greater 
representatives.  Emphasis  on  the  work  of 
Thomas  Mann,  Franz  Kafka,  Marcel  Proust. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college  literature. 
Fall.    Von  Abele. 


Modern  Fiction 


23.521 


Emphasis  on  the  work  of  James  Joyce. 
Spring.    Von  Abele. 

Modern  Drama  European  and 
American  23.522 

Studv  of  twenty-five  European  and  Ameri- 
can masterpieces  of  the  modern  theatre 
with  special  consideration  of  their  value  to 
students  in  the  social  sciences.     Fall.    Bow- 


Romantic  Literature1 


23.330 


Chief  poems  and  critical  essays  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  together  with  readings 
in  the  work  of  their  contemporaries  and  18th 
century  forerunners.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  a  term  paper.  Summer  1951  and  Al- 
ternate Years.   1952  Fall  and  Alternate 

Years.     Botchelder.    Clark. 


Romantic  Literature- 


23.331 


Chief  poems  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats, 
and  of  the  work  of  the  leading  essayists  of 
their  era.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  term 
paper.  Summer  1951  and  Alternate 
Years.  1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
Batchelder.    Clark. 


Victorian  Prose 


23.332 


A  study  of  the  significant  prose  writings 
of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  Pater, 
and  others.  Attention  to  their  attitudes  to- 
wards the  materialism  of  the  age  and  to 
social,  political,  economic,  religious,  aesthetic, 
and  other  issues.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
a  term  paper.  1952  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.   Clark. 


ENGLISH   LITERATURE 


English  Literature 


23.230 


Survey  of  English  literature,  both  poetry 
and  prose,  from  the  Old  English  period  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Cultural 
and  artistic  significance  of  the  literature  of 
each  period.  Readings,  discussions,  lectures, 
and  a  term  paper.  Required  of  all  second- 
year  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Prerequisite,  English  Language  and 
Writing  23.100  and  23.101.  Fall.  Summer. 
Batchelder.    Clark. 

English  Literature  23.231 

English  poetry  and  prose  from  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  to  the  20th  century. 
Cultural  and  artistic  significance  of  the  lit- 
erature of  each  period.  Readings,  discus- 
sions, lectures,  and  a  term  paper.  Required 
of  all  second  year  students  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Prerequisite,  English  Lit- 
erature 23.230.  Spring.  Summer.  Batchelder. 
Clark. 


Victorian  Poetry 


23.333 


Poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and  others.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  a  term  paper.  1953  Spring 
and  Alternate  Years.    Clark. 


The  English  Novel1 


23.334 


Growth  of  the  English  novel  in  the  18th 
century  into  a  significant  art  form.  Read- 
ing of  selected  novels  by  Defoe,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Walpole. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  term  paper. 
1951   Fall  and  Alternate  Years.    Clark. 


The  English  Novel 


23.335 


The  English  novel  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Reading  of  selected  novels  by  Scott, 
Austen,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Eliot,  and 
Hardv.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  term 
paper.  1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
Clark. 
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Modern  English  Literature  23.336 

Contemporary  English  literature  from 
1900  to  the  present.  Emphasis  upon  writers 
whose  work  reflects  the  main  currents  of 
modern  thought.    1953  Fall. 


Chaucer1 


23.430 


The  pronunciation  and  grammar  of  Mid- 
dle English  as  an  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  Chaucer's  poetry.  Chaucer  as  man  and 
poet  and  his  fourteenth  century  background. 
Readings  in  The  Canterbury  Tales.  1951 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.    Batchelder. 


Chaucer 


23.431 


Readings  in  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  and  some  of  the  minor  poems. 
Prerequisite,  Chaucer,  23.430.  1952  Sprinc 
and  Alternate  Years.    Batchelder. 


AMERICAN   LITERATURE 

American   Literature: 

Colonial  Period  23.360 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Cultural  and  artistic  significance  of 
the  literature.  Readings,  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  a  term  paper.  1951  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.    Clark. 


American    Literature: 
19th   Century 


23.361 


Study  of  major  writers  with  emphasis  on 
the  relations  between  literature  and  society. 
Consideration  of  literary  movements  and 
trends  such  as  romanticism,  realism,  re- 
gionalism, transcendentalism,  and  mass  art. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  literature.  1952 
SpRrsG  and  Alternate  Years.  Clark.  Von 
Abele. 


Shakespeare1  23.432 

Shakespeare  as  poet  and  dramatist.  An 
intensive  study  of  Macbeth,  Henry  TV — 
Part  I,  and  Twelfth  Night.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, collateral  readings,  and  reports. 
1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.  Batchelder. 


Shakespeare2  23.433 

An  intensive  study  of  King  Lear,  Othello, 
and  The  Winter's  Tale.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, collateral  readings,  and  reports.  1953 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     Batchelder. 


Milton 


23.434 


The  artistry  and  significance  of  Milton. 
Readings  in  the  major  and  minor  poems  with 
special  attention  to  Paradise  Lost.  Some 
readings  in  his  prose  works.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  a  term  paper.  1951  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.    Clendenin. 


Johnson 


23.435 


A  study  of  Samuel  Johnson  as  a  leading 
man  of  letters  in  the  18th  century,  of  his 
personality,  and  of  his  influence.  Readings 
in  Bosweli's  Life  of  Johnson  and  in  the  work 
of  some  of  Johnson's  contemporaries.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  a  term  paper.  1952 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.    Clendenin. 


American   Literature: 
20th   Century 


23.362 


Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the 
more  important  writers  of  prose  fiction  in 
contemporary  America:  Dreiser,  Stein,  Fitz- 
gerald, Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Dos  Passos, 
and  others.  Discussion  of  significant  tend- 
encies, formal  and  thematic.  Spring.  Von 
Abele. 


Forms  and  Tendencies  in 
American  Poetry 


23.365 


Introduction  to  some  of  the  major  figures 
in  American  poetry  with  special  attention  to 
the  period  since  1920.  Training  in  the  read- 
ing and  evaluation  of  poetry  and  poetic  tech- 
niques. Poets  to  be  read  include  Emerson, 
Whitman,  Dickinson,  Eliot,  Pound,  Frost, 
Tate,  Stevens,  Crane,  and  Warren.  Spring. 
Von   Abele. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Upperclass  Reading  Project  [1]  23.390 

A  continuous  two-session  study  of  literary 
masterpieces  under  the  supervision  of  a  de- 
partment advisor.  Weekly  conferences. 
Papers.  Oral  and  written  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  junior  year.  Prerequisite, 
approval  of  the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 
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Senior  Problem  Analysis  23.490 

Individual  study  in  some  literary  area  com- 
bining reading  and  writing.  Area  of  study 
and  problems  submitted  to  the  Dean  upon 
recommendation  of  the  departmental  faculty 
nine  months  before  the  student  plans  to  take 
the  bachelor's   degree.      Prerequisite,   com- 
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pletion  of  Upperclass  Reading  Project  23.390 
with  distinction. 


Integrating  Seminar  [1] 


23.491 


Graduate  Reading  and  Research 
Project  23.690 


GEOGRAPHY 

Norman  Carls 

Director  of  the  Area  in  the 

Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Studies  in  geography  define  the  place  basis  of  human  experience.  Viewing  the  activities  and 
problems  of  man  in  their  physical,  cultural,  and  human  setting,  the  student  discovers  the  interrelationships 
between  man  and  the  earth  on  which  he  lives  and  the  resources  he  utilizes  in  his  activities.  The  student 
of  geography  acquires  competence  in  regional  synthesis  and  learns  the  process  of  focusing  his  under- 
standing upon  the  whole  of  a  region — the  human  beings  who  inhabit  it,  their  activities  and  skills,  the 
man-made  features  of  the  landscape,  and  the  natural  resource  base  upon  which  all  human  life  and 
economic  welfare  depend.  By  exploring  the  interrelationships  and  interdependences  of  the  world's 
regions,  the  student  moves  toward  fuller  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Courses  for 
students  whose  major  concentration  of  study  is  in  other  departments  than  geography  serve  to  (1)  develop 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  natural  resource  base  upon  which  human  life  and  activities  depend  and 
the  problems  related  to  man's  use  of  his  natural  resources,  (2)  communicate  an  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  and  problems  of  American  regions  and  the  regions  in  which  world  neighbors  live,  (2)  enable 
students  to  explore  the  borderlands  between  geography  and  the  subject  fields  of  their  major  concen- 
tration, and   (4)   encourage  competence   in  the   geographic  techniques   of  area   study. 


BASIC   COURSES 


Earth   Resources 


Basic  study  of  natural  resources,  their  in- 
terrelationships, and  value  to  economic  life. 
Origin  and  distribution  of  land  forms.  Nat- 
ural vegetation  and  vegetation  regions.  Na- 
ture and  distribution  of  soils.  Economic 
minerals.  Water  resources.  Conservation 
of  natural  resources.     Fall.     Carls.     Hewins. 

Introduction  to   Economic  Geography 

25.102 

World  survey  of  production  and  consump- 
tion of  major  commodities.  Study  of  differ- 
ences in  economic  development  and  stand- 
ards of  living  in  major  regions  and  countries 
of  the  world.  Interpretation  of  differing 
economies  in  relation  to  regional  resources, 
man-land  rations,  and  man's  experience  and 
skill  in  utilizing  natural  resources.  Sprinc. 
Hewins. 

Technics  of  Geographic  Field  Research 

25.519 

Technics  of  geographic  field  study;  recog- 
nition and  plotting  of  natural  and  man-made 
features  of  the  landscape.  Use  of  topo- 
graphic maps  and  aerial  photographs  in  field 
research.      Compilation    of    research    maps 


based  on  original  field  observation.    Training 
in  technics  of  area  analysis.   Urban  and  rural 
25.101  area   field   experience.      Not    offered    1951- 

1952. 

ECONOMIC  AND   POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Economic  Geography:  Food 

and  Agriculture  25.521 

World  survey  of  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Emphasis  on  world  food  problems. 
Analysis  of  agricultural  resources,  problems 
and  potentials  of  major  nations  and  world 
regions.  International  trade  in  agricultural 
products  related  to  regional  differences  in 
resources,  population,  and  economic  develop- 
ment.    Fall.     Carls. 

Economic     Geography:     Mineral     Re- 
sources and  Manufacturing      25.522 

World  survey  of  mineral  resources  and 
manufacturing  industries.  Distribution  of 
major  manufacturing  industries  studied  in  re- 
lationship to  power  resources,  areas  of  raw 
material  production,  market  areas,  transpor- 
tation facilities,  labor,  and  governmental  fac- 
tors. Strategic  and  critical  materials.  Spring. 
Carls. 
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Geographic   Factors   in   Business   and 
Industry  25.523 

Geographic  factors  in  business  and  indus- 
trial problems.  Applications  of  geographical 
techniques  and  methodology  to  representa- 
tive problems  in  agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, marketing,  transportation,  com- 
munications, international  trade,  and  regional 
planning.    Not  offered  1951-1952.    Black. 

Economic  and  Political  Geography  of 
Underdeveloped  Areas  25.525 

Population,  territorial  framework,  re- 
sources, and  industries  of  areas  included 
under  Point  4.  Plans,  policies,  and  problems 
projected  on  geographical  setting.  Fall. 
Black. 

World  Political  Geography        25.530 

Major  political  problems  of  the  world  re- 
lated to  geographic  backgrounds.  World 
problem  areas,  current  issues,  and  relation- 
ships of  national  states.     Spring.     Seeley. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  of  American   Regions 

25.531 

Resources  and  development  of  regions  in 
United  States  and  Canada.  Interrelation- 
ships between  distributional  patterns  of  re- 
sources, population,  and  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  urban  development.  Examination 
of  present  patterns  and  problems  in  relation 
to  historical  sequence  of  settlement  and  re- 
source use.  Emphasis  on  major  regional 
problems  and  current  trends  related  to  re- 
source utilization.     Fall.     Carls. 

Geography  of  Latin  America     25.532 

Analysis  of  relationships  between  man  and 
resources  in  Latin  America  studied  by  indi- 
vidual countries  and  regions.  Interrelation- 
ships between  matters  of  population,  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  and  natural  resource 
base.  Interpretation  of  present  situation  by 
examination  of  historical  sequence  of  man's 
occupancy  of  land.     1952  Spring.     Carls. 

Geography  of  Western  Europe  25.540 

Analysis  of  relationships  between  popula- 
tion, resources  and  economic  and  political 
life  in  the  national   states   and  regions   of 


Western  Europe  including  the  British  Isles, 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  Benelux,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  Current  problems  and  programs. 
1952  Spring.     Black. 

Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern   Europe  25.550 

Interpretation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  Eastern  Europe 
through  study  of  the  relationships  between 
the  distributional  patterns  of  population,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production,  and  the 
elements  of  the  resource  base.  Study  of 
changes  in  man's  use  of  the  land  as  in- 
fluenced by  politics  and  technology  with 
emphasis  on  current  trends  in  regional  econ- 
omies. Study  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  national  territories  with  special  attention 
to  current  problem  areas.  Not  offered  1951- 
1952. 

Geography  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Asia  25.560 

Analysis  of  relationships  between  popula- 
tion and  natural  resources  and  economic  and 
political  life  and  problems  in  eastern  and 
southern  Asia  including  Japan,  Korea,  China, 
borderlands  of  inner  Asia,  India,  Pakistan, 
Burma,  Thailand,  Indo-China,  Indonesia, 
and  the  Philippines.     1952  Spring.    Quam. 

CARTOGRAPHY 

Applied  Cartography  25.480 

Fundamentals  of  military  map  compiling. 
Laboratory  exercises  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  positions  in  federal  service  as  map 
compilers.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Fall. 
Hewins. 

Use  and  Evaluation  of  Maps     25.580 

Study  of  maps  and  other  cartographic 
materials  as  research  tools  and  as  graphic 
aids  for  the  presentation  and  illustration  of 
data.  Fundamentals  of  map  reading  and 
interpretation.  Examination  and  appraisal 
of  physical,  distributional,  statistical,  com- 
munications, economic,  land  use,  and  other 
special  subject  maps.  Emphasis  on  the  utili- 
zation of  maps  in  various  fields  of  govern- 
mental and  commercial  activity.  1952  Fall. 
Ristew. 


GEOLOGY 

Edcab  Bowles 

Director  of  the  Area  in  the  Division  of 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 


THE  DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS  offers  courses  in  Geology  (1)  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth,  (2)  to  explain  the  natural  phenomena  which  have 
influenced  the  development  of  land  forms,  (3)  to  reconstruct  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  by  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  geological  record,  (4)  to  trace  the  development  of  plants  and  animals  through  a  study 
of  fossil  remains,  and  (5)  to  provide  an  experience  in  habits  of  scientific  thought  and  laboratory  methods. 
Courses  in  geology  take  advantage  of  the  geographical  location  of  the  University  located  as  it  is  within 
easy  motoring  distance  of  rocks  representing  all  the  major  divisions  of  geologic  time.  Students  and 
instructors  make  field  trips  to  caverns  in  Virginia,  the  fossil-bearing  deposits  along  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  to  other  convenient  points  of  geologic  interest.  Facilities  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  and  other  government  institutions  are  widely  used  to  supplement  and  expand  the  work  in  the 
laboratory.  The  University  does  not  offer  a  sequence  of  studies  for  concentration  in  geology,  but  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  distributed  science  major  for  substantial  work  in  geology. 


Earth  in  Space  and  Time  27.100        Invertebrate   Paleontology    [4] 


Man's  place  in  the  universe  as  defined  by 
astronomical  studies.  The  earth  as  a  habi- 
table body  and  as  a  planet.  The  solar 
system,  stars,  stellar  and  galactic  systems. 
Geological  processes  and  earth  history.  Cos- 
mic processes  and  cosmic  history.  A  course 
introductory  to  the  study  of  the  social  sci- 
ences.    Spring.     Sitterly. 

Physical  Geology  [4]  27.110 

Physical  aspects  of  the  earth  with  empha- 
sis on  the  materials  that  constitute  it  and 
the  geologic  processes  that  operate  upon  it. 
Consideration  of  natural  phenomena  such  as 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  mountain  building, 
and  landscape  sculpturing.  Field  trips  and 
laboratory  assignments  at  the  National  Mu- 
seum. 3  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  labora- 
tory.    Fall.     Bowles. 


Historical  Geology  [4] 


27.111 


Earth  history  and  the  prehuman  past,  in- 
cluding both  the  physical  history  and  the 
evolution  of  animals  and  plants  from  their 
earliest  beginnings  to  their  present  form. 
Field  trips  and  laboratory  assignments  at  the 
National  Museum.  Prerequisite,  Phijsical 
Ceology  27.110.  3  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours 
of  laboratory.    Spring.    Bowles. 


27.200 

Development  of  the  primitive  phyla  of 
invertebrates  as  illustrated  by  fossils.  Field 
trips  and  laboratory  assignments  at  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  Prerequisite,  Historical 
Geology  27.111.  2  hours  of  lecture  and  4 
hours  of  laboratory.     Fall.     Bowles. 

Invertebrate   Paleontology    [4] 

27.201 

Development  of  the  more  advanced  phyla 
of  invertebrates  as  illustrated  by  fossils. 
Field  trips  and  laboratory  assignments  at  the 
National  Museum.  Prerequisite,  Invertebrate 
Paleontology  27.200.  2  hours  of  lecture,  4 
hours  of  laboratory.    Spring.    Bowles. 


Economic  Geology 


27.204 


Systematic  consideration  of  the  principles 
of  ore  deposition.  Review  of  the  chief  me- 
tallic ore  deposits  of  the  world.  Lectures 
supplemented  by  field  trips  and  observations 
at  the  National  Museum.  Prerequisite,  His- 
torical Geology  27.111.  1952  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.     Bowles. 

Economic  Geology  27.205 

Survey  of  mineral  fields  and  non-metallic 
minerals.    Review  of  their  geologic  and  geo- 
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graphic  distribution,  their  origin,  and  their 
economic  importance.  Prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomic Geology  27.204.  1953  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.    Bowles. 

Mineralogy  and  Crystallography   [4] 

27.300 

Origin,  occurrence,  and  basic  structure  of 
minerals.  Consideration  of  their  chemical 
properties  and  their  crystallographic  form 
and  relationships.  Prerequisite,  General 
Chemistry  15.111.  2  hours  of  lecture  and  4 
hours  of  laboratory.     1952  Fall.    Hewins. 

Mineralogy  and  Crystallography   [4] 

27.301 

Systematic  identification  of  mineral  species 
and  practice  in  the  identification  of  unknown 
minerals.  Prerequisite,  Mineralogy  and 
Crystallography  27.300.  2  hours  of  lecture 
and  4  hours  of  laboratory.  1953  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.    Hewins. 


Structural  Geology 


27.302 


Mechanics  of  rock  deformation.  Prerequi- 
site, Historical  Geology  27.111  and  Mineral- 
ogy and  Crystallography  27.301.  1952  Fall 
and  Alternate  Years.     Bowles. 

Structural  Geology  27.303 

Consideration  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  earth  structures.     Pre- 


requisite, Structural  Geology  27.302.     1953 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.    Bowles. 


Vertebrate  Paleontology  [4]     27.400 

Origin  and  development  of  the  vertebrates 
as  evidenced  by  fossil  remains.  Laboratory 
work  supplemented  by  assignments  at  the 
National  Museum.  Prerequisite,  Historical 
Geology  27.111  and  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Anatomy  9.200.  1952  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.      Bowles. 


Field  Geology  [8] 


27.410 


Field  problems  in  geology  and  the  me- 
chanics of  field-mapping.  Detailed  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  mapping  of  a  spe- 
cific area  as  a  major  problem  assigned  to 
each  student.  Complete  geologic  report  on 
the  area  required  before  the  course  is  satis- 
factorily completed.  Prerequisite,  at  least 
16  hours  of  geology.  A  course  in  Structural 
Geology  27.301  or  27.302  is  recommended 
as  part  of  this  16  hours,  but  not  required. 
Summer.     Bowles. 


RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
Upperclass  Reading  Project  27.390 
Senior  Research  Project  27.490 

Integrating   Seminar   [1]  27.491 


HISTORY 

Ernst  Posner  and  Harold  E.  Davis 
Chairmen  of  the  Departments 

The  University  offers  courses  in  history  (1)  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  past  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  problems  of  the  present,  (2)  to  encourage  the  student  to  appreciate  historical  litera- 
ture and  to  share  in  the  contemporary  concern  for  historical  studies,  (3)  to  cultivate  competence  in  the 
discriminating  use  of  writings  and  records,  (4)  to  foster  an  understanding  of  the  great  social  institutions 
and  ideas  which  have  arisen  to  meet  the  needs  of  mankind,  (5)  to  provide  basic  preparation  for  students 
interested  in  graduate  study,  teaching,  foreign  service,  archives  administration,  and  librarianship,  and 
(6)  to  give  graduate  students  research  guidance  in  the  use  of  the  unparalleled  resources  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  National  Archives. 


BASIC  COURSES 

Basic  History  of  European  Civilization: 
12th  Century  to  1789  29.100 

European  political,  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  development  and  European  influ- 
ence in  world  history  from  the  12th  century 
to  1789.  Transition  from  medieval  culture 
patterns,  growth  of  humanism,  geographical 
discovery  and  colonization,  the  Reformation, 
nationalism,  militarism,  and  the  commercial 
revolution.  Evaluation  of  European  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  freedom  and  authority. 
Fall.     Summer.     Gondos. 

Basic  History  of  European  Civilization: 
Since  1789  29.101 

European  influence  in  world  history  from 
the  French  Revolution  to  World  War  II. 
Revolutionary  upheaval  on  the  continent,  in- 
dustrial change,  19th-century  nationalist 
movements,  growth  of  world  empires,  Dar- 
winian influence,  cultural  achievements,  tech- 
nology and  the  machine  age,  the  contempo- 
rary revolutionary  epoch,  and  the  United 
Nations.  Prerequisite  with  Basic  History  of 
European  Civilization  29.100  to  all  other 
history  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.     Spring.     Summer.     Gondos. 


American 
Setting  ; 


Democracy    in    Its 


World 
29.102 


Historical  introduction  to  the  social  sci- 
ences. United  States  as  a  phase  of  Western 
Civilization.  America's  role  in  an  expand- 
ing world;  economic  and  social  background; 
man  and  the  state.  Fall.  Spring.  Sum- 
mer.     Brandenburg.     Key. 


American    Democracy    in    Its    World 
Setting-  29.103 

United  States  studied  in  relation  to  the 
problems  of  church  and  state,  the  growth 
and  implications  of  modern  ideas  and  tech- 
nology, and  the  quest  for  world  order.  Pre- 
requisite, American  Democracy  in  its  World 
Setting1  29.102.  Fall.  Spring.  Derby. 
Brandenburg. 

Civilization  in  the  Americas:  National 
Origins  29.200 

Origin  and  development  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  to  1825.  Western  hemisphere  con- 
sidered as  a  unit  with  common  historical 
background.  Influence  of  the  land,  the  In- 
dian, the  Negro,  and  European  conquest  and 
colonization.  Movement  for  independence 
and  the  establishment  of  the  nations.  Fall. 
Davis. 

Civilization  in  the  Americas:  National 
Development  29.201 

Growth  and  development  of  the  American 
nations  since  1825.  Problems  of  constitution 
making  and  political  stability,  adjustment  of 
national  boundaries,  partisan  and  civil  strife, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  growth.  Inter- 
American  relations  and  the  Pan  American 
movement.  The  Americas  in  recent  world 
affairs.     Spring.     Davis. 

History  of  American  Business  Leader- 
ship: To  1870  29.203 

Development  of  American  business  enter- 
prise   and    leadership    viewed    within    the 
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framework  of  economic  history  from  the 
Colonial  period  through  the  Civil  War. 
Emphasis  on  individual  leadership  through 
selected  case  histories  illustrating  contribu- 
tions of  individuals  and  organizations  to  bus- 
iness development.  Economic  factors  mak- 
ing possible  the  evolution  of  mass  production 
and  mass  consumption.  Course  planned  as 
an  historical  introduction  to  studies  in  busi- 
ness administration.  Fall.  Spring.  Hippen. 
Nehmer. 

History  of  American  Business  Leader- 
ship: Since  1870  29.204 

Emergence  of  industrial  America  and  large 
scale  business  organization.  Adaptation  of 
business  management  to  problems  caused  by 
territorial  expansion,  technological  change, 
mass  production,  new  modes  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  growth  of  labor 
movements,  expanded  governmental  influ- 
ence, war,  and  international  economic  leader- 
ship. Problems  illustrated  by  selected  case 
histories.     Spring.     Hippen.     Nehmer. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODS 
OF  RESEARCH 

Historical  Research:  Materials  and 
Methods  29.500 

Critical  use  of  materials  available  for  re- 
search in  modern  history.  Techniques, 
methods  of  inquiry,  evaluation  of  materials, 
and  types  and  styles  of  historical  writing. 
Attention  to  types  of  narrative  and  docu- 
mentary sources.  1952  Fall  and  Alter- 
nate Years.     Ekirch. 

History  of  Historical  Writing     29.501 

The  development  of  historiography  from 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Trends  in 
historical  thinking,  research,  and  writing. 
Discussion  of  representative  historical  works. 
Lectures  and  reports.  Reading  competence 
in  one  foreign  language  recommended.  1951 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Brandenburg. 

Historical  Writing  in  the  United  States 

29.503 

Analysis  of  historical  writing  in  the  United 
States  from  colonial  times.  Attention  to 
prominent  historians  and  trends  in  historical 
thinking  and  interpretation.  1952  Spring 
and  Alternate  Years.     Ekirch. 


EUROPE   AND   ASIA 


The  Ancient  World 


29.310 


Growth  of  civilization  from  the  4th  and 
3rd  millenniums  B.C.  to  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  Alaric  in  410  A.D.  Origin  and  nature 
of  earlv  Near-Eastern  and  Greek  cultures. 
Study  of  the  economic,  social,  political,  mili- 
tary, and  administrative  history  of  the  Roman 
World  with  special  consideration  of  the 
Roman  foundations  of  Europe.  1952  Fall. 
Lowry. 


Medieval  Europe 


29.311 


Inquiry  into  the  formative  period  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization.  Transition  of  social  life 
and  political  institutions  from  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  age  of  European  discovery 
and  exploration.  The  barbarian  invasions, 
the  growth  of  the  Church,  Byzantine  and 
Arab  empires,  feudalism,  the  Crusades, 
towns,  the  growth  of  states,  development 
in  intellectual  life,  the  arts,  and  literature. 
1953  Spring.     Lowry. 

History   of   Europe:    Renaissance,    Re- 
formation, Revolution  29.312 

Interaction  of  politics,  religion,  economics, 
and  intellectual  inquiry  in  redefining  man's 
ideas  of  nature,  faith,  reason,  and  govern- 
ment. Analysis  of  the  nature,  causes,  and 
social  consequences  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Catholic  Counter-Reformation.  Evolution 
of  political  ideologies  and  institutions.  Ex- 
pansion of  commerce  and  the  growth  of 
empires.  The  French  Revolution.  1952 
Fall.     Summer.     Brandenburg.    Lindsey. 

History  of  Europe:  Congress  of  Vienna 
to  World  War  I  29.313 

Development  of  European  nationalities 
from  1815  to  1914.  Metternich  reaction, 
the  rise  of  liberalism,  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, and  the  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
bases  of  nationalism  and  imperialism.  Fall. 
Spring.     Brandenburg.    Davis. 

History  of  England:   Origins  of  Con- 
stitutional  Government  29.320 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
life  in  England  to  1689.  Origins  and  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  government.  Be- 
ginnings of  empire.  Correlation  with  pre- 
law and  English  literature.  Fall.  Branden- 
burg.    Lowry. 
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History  of   England:   Development  of 
Empire  29.321 

England  and  the  British  Empire  since 
1689.  Evolution  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, expansion  of  empire,  the  empire  sys- 
tem since  World  War  II.  Correlation  with 
pre-law  and  English  literature.  Fall. 
Spring.    Lowry.    Rife. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation    29.510 

Political  and  social  history  of  Europe  from 
the  15th  century  to  1648.  Transition  of 
Europe  from  medieval  to  modern  times; 
impact  of  explorations  and  the  Reformation. 
Rise  of  capitalism.     1953  Spring.     Derby. 

French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 

29.511 

European  history  from  1789  to  1815.  Sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.     1951  Fall.     Derby. 

History  of  Europe:   1870  to   1914 

29.512 

Political,  economic,  and  cultural  effects  of 
nationalism,  imperialism,  and  industrializa- 
tion in  Europe.  National  developments  and 
international  alliances.  Background  of  World 
War  I.     1952  Spring.     Derby. 

Europe  Since  1914  29.513 

Political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ments in  Europe  from  World  War  I  through 
World  War  II.  Causes  of  the  wars,  rela- 
tionships to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  growth 
of  international  organization.  1952  Fall. 
1953    SUMMER.     Derby.     Lindsey. 


Modern  Revolutions 


29.514 


Comparative  and  analytical  study  of  the 
theory  of  revolutionary  movements  and  the 
form  and  structure  of  revolution  as  exem- 
plified in  the  Puritan,  American,  French,  and 
Russian  revolutions.  1952  Summer.  Bran- 
denburg. 

Expansion  of  Europe  29.515 

Overseas  expansion  of  European  countries 
from  the  15th  through  the  19th  centuries. 
Influence   of  colonial   and  imperialistic   ex- 


pansion   in    shaping    recent    history.      1953 
Summer.      Brandenburg. 

Economic   History   of   Modern   Europe 

29.516 

Formation  of  European  economic  societv 
including  the  change  from  service-nexus  to 
cash-nexus.  Public  credit  and  private  finance 
institutions.  World  trade  and  credit  econ- 
omy; the  shift  from  their  European  base. 
1952  Spring  and  Fall.     Correll. 

France:   Empire  to  Fourth   Republic 

29.525 

The  second  Empire  and  its  collapse  in 
1870.  Formation  of  the  Third  Republic  and 
its  course  to  1940.  The  Vichv  interlude  and 
the  Fourth  Republic.  Reading  knowledge  of 
French  recommended.  1954  Summer.  Bran- 
denburg. 

History  of  Czarist  Russia  29.530 

Expansion  of  Russia  from  the  Muscovite 
principality  to  the  empire  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Development  of  institutions  and  cul- 
ture.    1952  Fall.    Derby. 

History  of  the  Far  East  29.535 

Historical  backgrounds  of  the  people  of 
the  Far  East.  Invasion  of  Western  influ- 
ence. Conflict  of  national  interest.  Eco- 
nomic and  cultural  svstems.  Ideologies. 
Asian  consciousness  and  world  organization. 
1952  Spring.    Kalijarvi. 

Intellectual  History  of  Europe  through 
the  Enlightenment  29.610 

A  study  of  the  ideas  and  outlooks  that 
have  influenced  the  development  of  western 
history  from  the  13th  century  to  the  eve 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Transition  from 
medieval  to  modern  ways  of  thinking;  hu- 
manism; intellectual  contributions  of  the 
Reformation;  rise  of  scientific  thought;  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment Influence  of  the  steady  expansion 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  1953  Fall 
and  Alternate  Years.     Derby. 

Intellectual    History    of    Europe   from 
the  French  Revolution  29.611 

Cultural  and  intellectual  currents  from  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.    Rise  of  the  roman- 
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tic  movement;  impact  of  revolutionary  ideas, 
of  the  sciences,  and  of  industrial  technology. 
Ideological  conceptions  and  confusions  of 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  1954 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     Derby. 


sion  in  1861.  Social  and  political  implica- 
tions of  the  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian 
reform  movements  of  the  period.  Growth 
of  sectionalism.  1952  Summer.  1953  Spring. 
Ekirch.    Gondos. 


UNITED  STATES 

History  of  the  United  States:  Origins 
of  Constitutional  Government  29.440 

Growth  of  the  constitutional  system  from 
colonial  times  to  1850.  Cultural  factors, 
both  European  and  indigenous,  which  have 
influenced  the  course  of  American  history. 
Fall.      Ekirch. 

History  of  the  United  States:  Achieve- 
ment of  American  Nationality  29.441 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  from 
1850  to  world  power  with  special  attention 
to  impact  of  industrialism,  urbanization,  and 
participation  in  world  co-action.  Spring. 
Ekirch. 

American   Biographies  29.442 

Role  of  the  leader  in  events.  Study  of 
the  lives  of  personalities  representative  of  the 
periods  and  problems  of  American  history. 
Biographical  research.  Discussions  and  lec- 
tures on  backgrounds  of  issues  symbolized 
by  individuals  studied.    Summer.    McCoy. 

Colonial  Origins  of  the  United  States 

29.540 

European  backgrounds.  Conflict  of  rival 
colonial  systems.  Political,  economic,  and 
social  developments  within  the  colonies. 
Causes  and  development  of  revolt.  1952 
Summer.     Ekirch. 

Era    of   the   American    Revolution 

29.541 

Survey  of  colonial  backgrounds.  Origins 
and  development  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Drafting  and  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  1952 
Spring.    Fall.    Ekirch.    Gondos. 

Development   and    Disruption   of   the 
Federal  Union  29.542 

The  United  States  from  the  establishment 
of  the  national  government  in  1789  to  seces- 


Civil  War  and  Reconstruction    29.543 

Causes  and  course  of  the  war;  its  impact 
on  national  life.  Problems  and  effects  of 
reconstruction.  Industrialization  and  urbani- 
zation. Social  and  economic  forces.  1951 
and  1952  Fall.    Ekirch.    Gondos. 

The  United  States  in  the  20th  Century 

29.544 

Economic,  social,  and  political  forces  in 
the  era  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Emergence 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  Re- 
form from  the  Progressive  movement  through 
the  New  Deal.  Role  of  the  United  States 
in  two  World  Wars.  1951  and  1953  Fall. 
1952  Spring.    Ekirch.    Gondos. 

The    South    in    United    States    History 

29.545 

Colonial  times  to  the  present.  Factors 
making  the  South  a  distinctive  part  of  the 
American  nation.     1952  Summer.     Ekirch. 

The  Frontier  in  United  States  History 

29.546 

Westward  expansion  from  colonial  times 
to  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  Analysis 
of  Turner's  frontier  hypothesis  in  the  light 
of  recent  critical  literature.  1954  Summer. 
Ekirch. 

History  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

29.547 

Examination  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs.  Neutrality,  freedom 
of  the  seas,  Monroe  Doctrine,  most-favored 
nation  clause,  diplomatic  protection  of  lives 
and  propertv  abroad,  citizenship,  reciprocal 
trade,  the  Open  Door,  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
and  the  evolving  system  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   1951  Fall.    1952  and  1953  Spring. 

Davis.     Prescott. 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

29.548 

Economic  development  in  the  United 
States  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  pres- 
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ent  day  with  emphasis  upon  the  last  cen- 
tury. Changing  structure  of  the  American 
economy,  the  advance  of  industrialization, 
technological  change.  Relationship  between 
government  and  economic  life.  Impact  of 
war  upon  the  economy.  1951  Fall.  1953 
Spring.    Hunter. 

History  of  Industry  in  the  United 
States  29.550 

American  industrial  development  from  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Prin- 
cipal reference  to  manufacturing  and  extrac- 
tive industries.  Structural  and  organizational 
aspects,  location  trends,  technology,  and  dis- 
tribution. 1953  Summer  and  Alternate 
Years.     Hunter. 

History  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States  29.551 

Geographical  basis  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Agrarian  settlement  and  land  policies. 
Agricultural  revolution;  its  elements  and  sig- 
nificance. History  and  significance  of  farm 
implements  and  machinery.  Agricultural  de- 
velopment by  regions  and  commodities. 
Transportation  and  marketing  agencies  pro- 
moting agriculture.  Agriculture  in  recent 
times.  1952  Summer  and  Alternate 
Years.     Edwards. 

Intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States x  29.640 

Analysis  of  ideas  and  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  and  their  leaders  in  terms 
of  their  social  setting  and  historical  influence, 
colonial  times  to  Civil  War.  Ideas  of  Puri- 
tanism, the  Enlightenment,  Transcendental- 
ism, Democracy,  and  Nationalism.  Fall. 
Ekirch. 

Intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States2  29.641 

Dominant  patterns  of  American  thought 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Impact 
on  American  life  of  Darwinian  evolution, 
industrialism,  the  vanishing  frontier,  pro- 
gressive democracy,  imperialism,  and  war. 
Spring.     Ekirch. 

Concept  of  American  Nationalism 

29.642 

Origin  and  development  of  nationalism 
with  attention  to  manifest  destinv,  cultural 


nationalism,  patriotism,  and  world-minded- 
ness.  1953  Summer  and  Alternate  Years. 
Ekirch. 

United  States  Expansion  Abroad 

29.643 

Political  and  economic  expansion  of  the 
United  States  in  key  areas  such  as  Latin 
America  and  the  Pacific.  Ideological  impact 
of  American  civilization  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  1952  Summer  and  Alternate 
Years.     Ekirch. 

THE  OTHER  AMERICAS 

Colonial  Origins  of  Latin  American 
Nations  29.570 

Colonization  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France.  Causes  and  development  of  inde- 
pendence movements.      1953  Fall.      Davis. 


Growth   of  Latin   American 
Nationalism 


29.571 


History  of  Latin  America  from  independ- 
ence to  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Con- 
stitutional sociological,  economic,  and  ideo- 
logical aspects  of  national  development.  1951 
Fall.     Davis. 

Latin  America  in  the  20th  Century 

29.572 

Movements  of  economic  nationalism. 
Agrarian,  electoral,  and  educational  reform. 
Militarism.  Cultural,  ideological,  and  reli- 
gious  developments.      1952   Spring.      Davit. 


Latin    American 
Thought 


Social    and 


Political 
29.573 


Spanish  and  Portuguese  backgrounds. 
Ideas  of  the  independence  leaders.  Mid- 
century  liberalism  and  romanticism.  Posi- 
tivist  thought.  Contemporary  trends.  1952 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Davis. 

History  of  Canada  29.574 

National  development  from  colonial  ori- 
gins. Canada  in  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  War  of  1812.  Achievement  of 
dominion  status,  westward  expansion,  eco- 
nomic development.  Relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,    and    the    United    Nations.      Fall. 

Davis. 
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RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Institute  of  Genealogical  Research 
(no  credit)  31.030 

Scientific  genealogical  methods  and  their 
applications  for  historical  and  other  pur- 
poses. Research  assignments  introduce  stu- 
dents to  use  of  materials  in  the  National 
Archives  and  other  repositories  of  genealogi- 
cal materials.    Summer.    Colket. 

Upperclass  Reading  Project       29.390 

Upperclass  Research  Project     29.490 

Integrating  Seminar  [1]  29.491 

Institute  on  the  Preservation  and  In- 
terpretation of  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings  [2]  31.530 

Theories  and  techniques  of  preservation 
and  restoration  work  supplemented  by  field 


studies  of  representative  historic  sites  and 
buildings.  Institute  offered  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  National  Council  for 
Historic  Sites  and  Buildings,  and  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  Summer.  Derby,  Lee,  and 
Alexander. 

Graduate  Reading  Project         29.590 

Graduate  Research  Project         29.690 

Inservice  Training  Projects         29.691 

Research  Seminar  in  the  History  of  the 
United  States  29.740 

Experience  in  the  use  of  original  source 
materials.    Fall.    Spring.    Ekirch.    Hunter. 

Thesis  Seminar  in  History  29.799 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
AND  ORGANIZATION 

Pitman  B.  Potter 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

The  Department  of  International  Relations  and  Organization  offers  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  are  (1)  interested  as  citizens  in  the  relationships  of  national  states  and  in  the  development 
of  systems  of  international  cooperation,  administration,  and  united  action,  (2)  preparing  to  teach  the 
subject,  and  (3)  planning  for  careers  in  the  United  States  foreign  service,  in  international  organizations, 
in  international  business,  or  in  world  Christian  service.  Students  expecting  to  enter  the  foreign  service 
should  read  the  University's  special  publication  on  Careers  in  World  Affairs  and  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  Department  of  State  entitled  Preparing  for  a  Career  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the   United  States. 


INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 


Introduction   to   World 
Politics 


Problems  in  American 
Diplomacy 


33.512 


33.200 


Bases  and  principal  modalities  of  the  rela- 
tions among  national  states  in  the  modern 
world  community.  Role  of  geography,  na- 
tional resources,  population  factors,  cultural 
development,  political  experience,  national- 
ism, and  imperialism.  Techniques  and  in- 
struments of  power  politics.  Growth  of  the 
institutions  and  attitudes  of  international 
cooperation.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
Place  of  regionalism  in  the  world  community. 
Responsibilities  of  the  Great  Powers.  The 
United  Nations.  Prerequisite  to  subsequent 
courses  offered  in  the  department.  Fall. 
Spring.   Summer.   Bock.  Kalijarvi.  Wadsworth. 

Problems  in  World  Politics        33.300 

Detailed  study  of  selected  problems  in 
contemporary  world  politics.  Case  studies 
in  political  and  economic  geography,  na- 
tionalism, imperialism,  and  international  co- 
operation.    Fall.     Spring.     Sharp. 

American  Diplomacy  33.510 

Basic  principles  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  Constitutional  processes  and  prac- 
tices related  to  the  formulation  and  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  including  the  role  of  the 
President,  department  of  state,  foreign  serv- 
ice, and  congress.  Influence  of  political 
parties  and  public  opinion.  Current  de- 
velopments in  foreign  policy.  Fall.  Brad- 
*haw. 


Detailed  analysis  of  selected  problems  in 
American  foreign  policy.  Backgrounds  to 
postwar  issues.  Study  of  such  problems  as 
the  German  peace  settlement,  European 
economic  recovery,  international  control  of 
atomic  energy,  the  north  Atlantic  pact,  and 
the  military  assistance  program.  Spring. 
Bradshaw. 

Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great 
Powers  33.515 

Great  power  policies  since  World  War  I. 
Attention  to  issues  such  as  security,  im- 
perialism, international  cooperation,  and  in- 
ternational   organization.      Summer.      Bock. 

REGIONAL  POLITICS  AND  AREA 
STUDIES 

Central   and  Western   Europe: 
International   Relations  33.520 

Principal  problems  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  nations  of  Central  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, including  Great  Britain  but  excluding 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Basic  geo- 
graphical, economic,  and  social  factors.  Cur- 
rent political  problems.     Spring.     Robbins. 

Russian   Expansion:   Czarist  and 
Soviet  33.521 

Analysis  of  the  main  trends  of  Russian 
territorial  and  political  expansion  in  Europe 
and  Asia  since  the  seventeenth  century.   The 
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ideological  tools  of  expansion,  including 
Orthodox  Greek  Catholicism,  Panslavism, 
and  International  Communism  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail.     Fall.     Sharp. 


Middle  East:   International 
Relations 


33.525 


An  analysis  of  modern  political  develop- 
ment in  the  Near  East;  the  policies  and  in- 
terests of  the  Great  Powers;  a  case  study  of 
the  pending  issues  in  their  historical,  poli- 
tical, and  legal  settings.   Summer.   Khadduri. 


India  in  World  Politics 


33.526 


India  as  a  nation;  history  of  the  inde- 
pendence movement;  Gandhian  philosophy 
and  non-violence;  attainment  of  Dominion 
status  and  its  social,  economic,  and  political 
consequences;  minorities  and  princes;  the 
Constitution  of  Republican  India;  political 
parties  and  organizations.  Principal  features 
of  Indian  foreign  policy;  relations  with  the 
British  Commonwealth,  Pakistan,  Southeast 
Asia,  China,  the  Middle  East,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  the  U.S.A.  India  and  the  United  Na- 
tions.    Fall.     Joardar. 

Southeast   Asia:    International 
Relations  33.527 

Geographical,  economic,  and  social  forces 
in  and  among  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Political  relations  among  these  countries  and 
with  the  outside  world.  Current  problems. 
Spring.     London. 


Far  East:   International 
Relations 


33.528 


Historical  background  and  geographic  set- 
ting. Penetration  by  the  western  powers; 
colonialism  and  imperialism.  Interests  and 
politics  of  the  great  powers.  Rise  of  na- 
tionalism. Effect  of  two  world  wars  on  the 
people  of  the  Far  East.  Influence  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
on  Far  East  developments.  Asian  regional- 
ism. Contemporary  problems.  Spring. 
Bock. 

Inter-American   International 
Relations  33.529 

A  survey  of  the  historical  background  and 
recent  development  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Latin  American  countries  and  of 


the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  American 
states.  1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Davis. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

International   Organization        33.550 

Nature,  bases,  forms,  and  functions  of  in- 
ternational organization.  Diplomacy,  treaties, 
international  conferences,  international  legis- 
lation, international  administration,  and  ad- 
judication. International  federation,  inter- 
national government.  Problems  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  social  progress.  Develop- 
ments from  the  League  of  Nations  to  the 
United   Nations.     Fall.     Summer.     Potter. 

United  Nations:  Organization 

and  Functions  33.551 

Historical  background  of  the  charter. 
Origin  and  functions  of  the  principal  organs. 
Sovereign  equality  of  members.  Obliga- 
tions of  members  in  relation  to  other  agree- 
ments and  regional  systems.  International 
cooperation  in  political,  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  humanitarian  matters.  Rela- 
tionship to  specialized  agencies.  Fall. 
Scott. 

United  Nations:  Political  and 
Security  Problems  33.552 

Major  political  and  security  problems  be- 
fore the  security  council  and  the  general 
assembly.  Methods  and  machinery  available 
tor  handling  critical  issues  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Charter.  The  policies  of  the 
great  powers  in  relation  to  United  Nations 
action.     Spring.     Scott. 


United  Nations:  Economic 
and  Social  Problems 


33.553 


Examination  of  nature,  scope,  and  achieve- 
ments of  economic  and  social  activities  of 
the  United  Nations.  Organization  and  op- 
eration of  economic  and  social  Council. 
Role  of  the  general  assembly.  Summer. 
Scott. 

The  Inter-American  System        33.554 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  affiliated  or- 
ganizations.   The  Inter-American  peace  and 
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security  system.  Relationship  of  the  system 
to  the  United  Nations.  1951  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.      Davis. 

The  United  States  and  International 
Organization  33.555 

Extent  and  character  of  United  States 
participation  in  international  organizations. 
Governmental,  administrative,  and  budgetary 
organization  for  carrying  out  obligations  of 
membership.  Internal  operations  of  inter- 
national agencies  with  respect  to  funda- 
mental document,  personnel,  administrative 
procedures,  and  budget.  1951  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.     Nobleman. 

International  Administration     33.556 

Nature  of  international  administration. 
Historical  development.  Membership  and 
organization  of  international  administrative 
unions.  Functions,  procedures,  finances, 
personnel,  seat,  and  plant.  Relations  of 
agencies  with  member  governments,  non- 
member  states  and  organizations,  and  the 
public.     Spring.     Potter. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

International   Law  and 

Legislation   [6]  33.560,561 

A  two-session  course.  Nature,  origins, 
and  development  of  international  law.  For- 
mation and  forms  of  the  law;  codification. 
Substance  of  the  law:  parties,  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  intercourse;  enforcement,  in- 
cluding war  and  neutrality.  War  crimes. 
Newer  forms  of  international  legislation. 
Fall.     Spring.     Egbert. 

Law  of  International  Trade  and 
Finance  33.562 

Major  issues  of  national  and  international 
law  related  to  international  trade  and 
finance.  Impact  of  recent  legal  concepts 
on  traditional  thought  and  practice.  Bi- 
partite and  multipartite  agreements;  statutes; 
cases.  Organizational  developments  includ- 
ing IMF,  IBRD,  and  ITO.  Prerequisite,  In- 
ternational Organization  33.550  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Atifricht. 


International   Regulation  of 
Aviation  33.564 

Historical  evolution  of  aviation.  Analysis 
of  regulatory  problems.  International  inte- 
gration of  regulation.  Present  statutes. 
Prospects  for  more  effective  consolidation. 
1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.  Au- 
fricht. 

Law  and  Practice  of  Foreign 
Occupation  33.566 

Nature  and  bases  of  military  occupation. 
Powers  of  occupant  and  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  inhabitants.  Relations  with  local 
government.  Economic,  social,  and  political 
problems.  Evolution  and  liquidation.  Case 
studies  such  as  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
Nobleman. 

International  Maritime  Law       33.568 

Origins  and  development  of  maritime 
law.  Jurisdiction  over  parts  of  the  sea. 
Regulation  of  navigation,  shipping,  and  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction.  Prin- 
ciples of  the  law  applicable  to  the  construc- 
tion, ownership,  operation  documentation, 
and  liability  of  ships.  Not  offered  1951- 
1952. 

RESEARCH    AND    SPECIAL    PROJECTS 
Upperclass  Reading  Project       33.390 

Upperclass  Research  Project      33.490 


Integrating  Seminar  [1] 


33.491 


Institute  on  the  Position  of  the  United 
States  in  World  Affairs  [6]        33.518 

Intensive  six-week  session  meeting  five 
days  a  week  with  a  study  visit  to  United  Na- 
tions. Lectures  by  experts  on  University 
faculty  and  from  national,  international,  and 
private  agencies  dealing  systematically  with 
issues  of  world  politics  in  the  forefront  of 
public  attention.  Discussion.  Institute  espe- 
cially arranged  for  secondary  school  and 
college  teachers  dealing  with  world  affairs. 
Summer.      Burr.    Potter.    Specialists. 

Graduate  Reading  Project  33.590 

Graduate  Research  Project        33.690 
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In-Service  Project  33.691 

Seminar  in   Contemporary 
International  Relations  33.700 

Individual  projects  and  group  discussion 
of  basic  problems  of  contemporary  interna- 
tional relations,  with  particular  emphasis  of 
the  impact  of  the  present  polarization  of 
power  on  traditional  ideas  and  techniques  in 
foreign  policy.     Fall.     Sharp. 

Latin  American  Area  Seminar  33.720 

General  studies  and  directed  research  on 
the  peoples,  institutions,  economic  problems, 
and  historical  backgrounds  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America.  Reading  knowledge  of 
Spanish  required.     Fall.      Spring.      Doier.         Thesis  Seminar 


Seminar   in    International    Relations 
and  Organization  33.750 

Selected  problems  in  international  political 
relations  and  international  organization  ex- 
clusive of  law  and  administration.  Spbing. 
Potter. 

Seminar  in  International  Law  and 
Administration  33.760 

Directed  research,  reports,  and  discussion 
on  selected  problems  in  international  law, 
including  international  constitutional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  criminal  law,  and  in  inter- 
national legislation.  Problems  in  interna- 
tional  administration.     Fall.      Potter. 


33.799 


JOURNALISM 

II.   D.  Crawford 
Director  of  the  Area  in  the  Department  of  Communication 


Courses  in  Journalism  are  planned  to  develop  competence  in  factual  research,  accuracy  in  observation, 
clarity  in   interpretation,   and   style  in   presentation. 


Introduction  to  Journalism         35.300        Small   Newspapers 


35.502 


Fundamentals  of  journalism.  Study  of 
modern  news,  feature,  editorial,  column, 
critical,  advertising,  and  publicity  writing 
in  their  practical  application  to  today's  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  trade  publications. 
Consideration  of  career  opportunities  and 
requirements.  Prerequisite  for  all  advanced 
courses  in  journalism. .  Fall.  Spring.  Sum- 
mer.   Crawford.     Mock. 


News  Reporting 


35.400 


Basic  instruction  in  writing.  Types  of 
news  stories.  Emphasis  on  practical  work 
conditions  similar  to  those  encountered  in 
newsrooms.  Professional  procedures.  Fall. 
Spring.     Douglas. 


Editing:  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals 


Practical  experience  to  develop  editorial 
judgment  and  skills  in  processing  material 
for  publication.  Study  of  problems  and  prac- 
tices in  making  assignments,  editing  copy, 
handling  departments  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  specialized  periodicals,  and  carry- 
ing out  news  and  editorial  policy.  Examina- 
tion of  procedures  of  specific  publications. 
Spring.     Zagoria. 


Editorial  Interpretation 


Practice  in  writing  editorials  on  a  wide 
range  of  current  subjects.  Study  of  news- 
paper, trade  publications,  and  magazine  edi- 
torial policies  and  problems.  Analysis  of 
editorial  columns  and  interpretive  reviews. 
Publication  outlets  sought  for  student  edi- 
torials, columns,  and  reviews.  Fall.  Crawford. 


Study  and  discussion  of  special  problems 
of  community  and  organization  dailies  and 
weeklies,  including  non-metropolitan  and 
suburban  newspapers.  Consideration  of  geo- 
graphic, social,  and  economic  factors  in- 
fluencing reader  interest,  business  condi- 
tions, and  editorial  problems.  Special  in- 
vestigations and  field  trips.  Spring.  Craw- 
ford. 


News  and  Feature 
Photography 


35.503 


Study  of  photographic  requirements  and 
techniques  of  newspapers,  magazines,  syndi- 
cates, and  trade  publications.  Training  in 
professional  planning,  taking,  and  editing 
of  news  and  feature  photographs.    Spring. 


Ericson. 


35.500        News  Reporting:  Advanced       35.504 


Problems  of  specialized  reporting  and 
Washington  and  foreign  news  correspond- 
ence studied  with  students  covering  assign- 
ments in  these  fields.  Students  will  carry 
on  individual  research  projects,  including 
consultation  with  prominent  reporters  in  spe- 
cialized fields  and  in  Washington  bureaus  of 
United  States  and  foreign  newspapers  and 
news  agencies.  Prerequisite,  News  Report- 
ing 35.400.    Fall.    Douglas. 


35.501         Feature  Article  Writing 


35.505 


Practice  in  writing  features  and  special 
articles  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
trade  publications.  Study  of  interview, 
utility,  personal  experience,  personality 
sketch,  and  narrative  articles.  Training  in 
popularization  of  government  reports.  Study 
of  markets  and  slanting  techniques.    Prep- 
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aration,  discussion,  and  revision  of  articles 
to  be  submitted  for  publication.  Fall. 
Spring.    Summer.    Crawford.    Hill. 


Feature  Article  Writing: 
Advanced 


35.506 


Preparation,  discussion,  and  revision  of 
articles  to  be  submitted  for  actual  publica- 
tion by  magazines,  trade  publications,  syn- 


dicates, and  feature  sections  of  Sunday  news- 
papers. Consideration  of  problems  in  the 
planning  and  writing  of  non-fiction  books, 
with  special  attention  to  author-publisher 
relationships.  Prerequisite,  Feature  Article 
Writing   35.505.    Fall.     Sprinc.    Crawford. 


RESEARCH 
Seminar  in  Journalism 


35.700 


LANGUAGES 

Ruberta  Olds 
Chairman  of  the  Department 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  offers  courses  of  study  in  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Spanish.  The  introductory  courses  are  given  intensively  to  equip  the  student  to  pursue  further 
courses  with  a  mastery  of  fundamentals  in  the  first  year.  Fluency  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  a 
language  as  the  natural  medium  of  meaningful  human  expression  is  the  University  objective  for  its  students 
who  must  use  language  in  everyday  communication  as  well  as  in  the  understanding  of  the  cultures  of  other 
peoples.  The  inductive  program  of  instruction  strives  to  achieve  a  balance  between  linguistic  theory  and 
explanation  in  the  classroom  on  the  one  hand  and  audition  and  imitation  in  the  laboratory  on  the  other. 
Theoretical  instruction  and  practical  drills  are  given  at  the  beginning  on  the  phonetic  pattern  with 
syntactical  and  grammatical  elements  being  progressively  introduced.  The  student  learns  first  the  phonetic 
pattern,  then  the  structural  and  vocabulary  material  for  reading,  and  finally  acquires  the  ability  to  write. 
The  language  laboratory  equipped  with  thirty-two  semi-sound  proof  booths,  tape  recorders,  individual 
recording  cabinets,  and  audio-visual  apparatus  makes  possible  tri-sensory  practice  when  the  student  reads 
the  text  as  he  murmurs  the  words  and  listens  to  the  recorded  version.  Students  may  join  one  of  the  four 
active  language  clubs,  may  participate  in  the  abundant  foreign  language  programs  in  Washington  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  may  make  friends  with  foreign  students.  The 
student  may  attend  foreign  language  lectures,  cinemas,  and  other  programs  which  make  a  world  capital 
so  rich  in  its  contribution  to  language  study.  A  student  anticipating  graduate  and  professional  study  or 
who  plans  a  career  in  science,  medicine,  or  art  should  acquire  a  command  of  French  or  German.  The 
Department  provides  language  tool  courses  to  prepare  graduate  students  to  meet  their  language  examina- 
tions for  advanced  degrees.  All  language  courses  are  offered  in  Hurst  Hall.  The  tuition  charge  is  uni- 
formly $15.00  a  credit  hour  for  parttime  students.  In  all  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  a  laboratory 
and   equipment  fee  of  $5.00  will   be  charged  to  all  except  fulitime  undergraduate  students. 


BASIC  COURSES 
General  Linguistics  [1]  37.100 

Introduction  to  language  study.  General 
phonetics,  theory  of  linguistic  analysis,  sur- 
vey of  historical  and  descriptive  linguistics. 
Saturday  morning  section  of  all  language 
courses  in  the  department  numbered  below 
200.  May  be  elected  separately.  Fall. 
Wyatt. 

ENGLISH 

*  English  for  Foreign  Students  37.110 

English  taught  as  a  foreign  language. 
Instructional  method  identical  with  introduc- 
tory 100-level  modern  foreign  language 
courses.  Course  includes  General  Linguis- 
tics 37.100.     Fall.     Summer.     Clendenin. 

*  English  for  Foreign  Students  37.1 1 1 

Sequence  course  preparing  student  study- 
ing English  as  a  foreign  language  to  enter 


first  year  basal  English  courses.  Prerequi- 
site, English  for  Foreign  Students  37.110  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.    Spring.     Sum- 


mer.      Clendenin. 


*  French  [6] 


FRENCH 


37.120 


Intensive  one-session  oral-aural  approach. 
Practice  in  hearing,  understanding,  and 
speaking  idiomatic  French.  Inductive  pres- 
entation of  grammar  and  syntax.  Dictation. 
Daily  tri-sensory  practice  in  language  labora- 
tory. Tape  recordings.  Readings  in  Eng- 
lish on  French  civilization  and  culture. 
Course  includes  General  Linguistics  37.100. 
Fall.     Wyatt. 


French 


37.121 


Course  identical  with  first  part  of  French 
37.120  except  in  time  schedule  and  degree 
of  intensity.  Course  includes  General  Lin- 
guistics 37.100.     Fall.     Summer.     Etienne. 
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*  French 

Course  identical  with  second  part  of 
French  37.120  except  in  time  schedule  and 
degree  of  intensity.  Prerequisite,  French 
37.121.     Spring.     Summer.     Etienne. 

*  Intermediate  French   [6]  37.220 

Intensive  one-session  course  completing 
basal  two-year  language  requirement.  Hear- 
ing, understanding,  and  speaking  idiomatic 
French  with  increasing  attention  to  reading. 
Daily  tri-sensory  practice  in  the  language 
laboratory.  Dictation;  tape  recordings.  Read- 
ings in  19th  and  20th  century  French  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  French  37.120  or  French 
37.121  and  37.122.     Spring.     Wyatt. 


37.122        French  Literature 


37.322 


*  Intermediate   French 


Course  identical  with  first  part  of  Inter- 
mediate French  37.220  except  in  time  sched- 
ule and  degree  of  intensity.  Prerequisite, 
French  37.122,  two  years  of  secondary  school 
French,  or  a  qualifying  examination.  Fall. 
Summer.     Etienne. 


*  Intermediate  French 


37.223 


Course  identical  with  second  part  of  In- 
termediate French  37.220  except  in  time 
schedule  and  degree  of  intensity.  Prerequi- 
site, Intermediate  French  37.221.  Spring. 
Summer.      Etienne. 


Reading  in  French 


37.320 


Syntactical,  grammatical,  and  vocabulary 
emphasis  based  on  proficiency  acquired  in 
basal  courses.  Discussion,  dictation,  compo- 
sition. Conversation  based  on  readings  of 
modern  French  prose.  Weekly  hour  listening 
to  recorded  passages  selected  from  the  text. 
Prerequisite,  Intermediate  French  37.220,  In- 
termediate French  37.222  and  37.223,  four 
years  of  secondary  school  French,  or  quali- 
fying examination.     Fall.     Wythe. 


Advanced  French 


37.321 


Advanced  reading,  composition,  and  dis- 
cussion. Prerequisite,  Reading  in  French 
37.320.     Spring.     Wythe. 


LITERATURE 

Courses  conducted  in  French;  speaking 
fluency  a  prerequisite 


Survey  of  French  literature  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  romantic  period.  Reading  of 
texts  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau.  Prerequisite,  Intermediate 
French  37.220  or  37.222  and  37:223  or  qual- 
ifying examination.     Fall.     Wythe. 


French  Literature 


37.323 


Survey  of  French  literature  from  romanti- 
cism to  contemporary  period.  Readings 
from  Chateaubriand  to  Andre  Gide.  Em- 
phasis on  spiritual  and  intellectual  heritage 
of  each  succeeding  literary  generation.  Pre- 
requisite, French  Literature  37.322  or  quali- 
fying examination.    Spring.    Wythe. 


37.222        Classical    French   Literature        37.324 


Emergence  and  growth  of  the  classical 
ideal  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Study 
centered  on  17th  century  writers  other  than 
dramatists:  Descartes,  Pascal,  Roileau,  Bos- 
suet,  La  Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
Fenelon.  Prerequisite,  French  Literature 
37.323  or  qualifying  examination.  1951 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Wyatt. 


Classical  French  Drama 


37.325 


The  three  great  17th  century  French 
dramatists:  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere. 
Study  of  humanistic  values  expressed  in 
their  masterpieces.  Prerequisite,  Classical 
French  Literature  37.324  or  qualifying  ex- 
aminations. 1952  Spring  and  Alternate 
Years.    Wyatt. 


The  French  Renaissance 


37.420 


Renaissance  and  humanistic  movement  as 
expressed  in  France  in  the  16th  century. 
Rabelais,  the  Pleiade,  Ronsard,  and  Mon- 
taigne. Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Wyatt. 


18th   Century  France:  Men 
and  Ideas  [3] 


37.421 


Fundamental  attitudes  and  ideas  of  Age 
of  Enlightenment  as  reflected  in  Montes- 
quieu, Diderot,  the  Encyclopedists,  Vol- 
taire, and  Rousseau.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  1952  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.     Wyatt. 
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French  Romanticism 


37.422 


Development  and  flowering  of  romantic 
movement  in  early  19th  century  French 
literature.  Analysis  of  sentiments  of  roman- 
ticists. Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Wyatt. 


French   Realism 


37.423 


19th  century  French  literature  from  de- 
cline of  romanticism  to  turn  of  century. 
Attention  to  various  literary  generations  and 
significant  periods  of  literary  expression 
known  as  realism,  naturalism,  and  symbolism. 
Prerequisite,    permission    of    the   instructor. 

1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.    Wyott. 

Contemporary  French  Theater  37.520 

Critical  study  of  representative  plays  in- 
cluding Paul  Claudel,  Jules  Romains,  Jean 
Jacques  Bernard,  Jean  Giraudoux,  Henri  de 
Montherlant,  and  Jean  Paul  Sartre.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor.  1952 
Summer.     Wyatt. 

Contemporary  French  Novel     37.521 

Critical  study  of  major  trends  in  French 
novel  since  1919.  Mauriac,  Duhamel,  Gide, 
Malraux,  Giraudoux,  du  Gard,  Fournier,  and 
Proust.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Summer.     Wyatt. 

Advanced   French   Grammar 

and  Conversation  37.522 

Oral  and  written  practice  in  linguistic 
facts  and  stylistics.  Emphasis  on  oral  fluency 
and  written  accuracy  of  idiomatic  French. 
Extensive  readings  and  discussion.  Required 
course  for  students  concentrating  in  French. 
Prerequisite,    permission    of    the    instructor. 

1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.    Wyatt. 


Social  Science  French 


37.523 


French  bibliographies.  Readings  in 
French  social  science.  Reading  and  discus- 
sion of  contemporary  French  social  science 
newspapers  and  journals.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  1951  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.    Correll. 

Masters  of  French  Criticism        37.524 

Seminar  for  advanced  students  having  suf- 
ficient   preparation    and    scholarly    attitude 


toward  methods  of  literary  criticism.  Spirit 
and  methods  of  eminent  French  critics  con- 
sidered and  weighed.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  1953  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.     Wyatt. 


GERMAN 


German  [6] 


37.130 


Intensive  one-session  oral-aural  approach. 
Practice  in  hearing,  understanding,  and 
speaking  idiomatic  German.  Inductive  pres- 
entation of  grammar  and  syntax.  Dictation. 
Daily  tri-sensory  practice  in  language  lab- 
oratory. Tape  recordings.  Readings  in 
English  on  German  civilization  and  culture. 
Course  includes  General  Linguistics  37.100. 
Fall     Frank. 


German 


37.131 


Course  identical  with  first  part  of  Ger- 
man 37.130  except  in  time  schedule  and 
degree  of  intensity.  Course  includes  Gen- 
eral Linguistics  37.100.     Fall.     Lederer. 


*  German 


37.132 


Course  identical  with  second  part  of 
German  37.130  except  in  time  schedule  and 
degree  of  intensity.     Spring.      Lederer. 

*  Intermediate  German   [6]        37.230 

Sequence  course.  Completing  basal  two- 
year  language  requirement.  Intensive  one- 
session  course.  Hearing,  understanding, 
and  speaking  idiomatic  German  with  increas- 
ing attention  to  reading.  Dailv  tri-sensory 
practice  in  the  language  laboratory.  Dicta- 
tion, tape  recordings.  Readings  in  German 
literature.  Prerequisite,  German  37.130. 
Spring.     Frank. 


Intermediate  German 


37.232 


Course  identical  with  first  part  of  Inter- 
mediate German  37.230  except  in  time 
schedule  and  degree  of  intensity.  Prerequi- 
site, German  37.133,  ttco  years  of  secondary 
school  German,  or  qualifying  examinations. 
Fall.     Lederer. 


Intermediate   German 


37.233 


Course  identical  with  second  part  of 
Intermediate  German  37.230  except  in  time 
schedule  and  degree  of  intensity.     Prerequi- 
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site,  Intermediate  German  37.232.     Spring. 
Lederer. 


Reading  in  German 


37.330 


Syntactical,  grammatical,  and  vocabulary 
emphasis  based  on  proficiency  acquired  in 
basal  courses.  Discussion,  dictation,  compo- 
sition. Oral  discussion  based  on  readings  of 
modern  German  prose.  Weekly  hour  listen- 
ing to  recorded  passages  selected  from  the 
text.  Prerequisite,  Intermediate  German 
37.230  or  the  equivalent,  jour  years  of  sec- 
ondary school  German,  or  qualifying  exam- 
ination.    Fall.      Frank. 


Reading  in  German 


37.331 


A  continuation  of  Reading  in  German 
37.330  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  this  course. 
Advanced  reading,  composition,  and  discus- 
sion.   Spring.    Frank. 

LITERATURE 

Courses  conducted  in  German;  speaking 
fluency  a  prerequisite 


German  Literature:   18th  to 
19th  Century 


37.322 


Survey  of  German  literature  from  old 
high  German  period  through  the  classical 
period  to  19th  century  romanticism.  Pre- 
requisite, Intermediate  German  37.230  or 
37.232  and  37.233  or  qualifying  examina- 
tion.     Fall.      Frank. 

German  Literature:  1795-1910   37.333 

Movements  in  German  thought  in  19th 
century.  Selected  writings.  Prerequisite, 
Advanced  German  37.331  or  qualifying  ex- 
amination.   Spring.    Frank. 


German  Classical  Period 


37.430 


German  literature  from  rationalism  and 
the  English  influence  to  transition  from  clas- 
sicism to  romanticism.  Attention  to  Lessing, 
Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and  Fichte. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Frank. 


Lessing 


37.431 


Lessing  as  symbol  of  18th  century  move- 
ments in  German  thought.  Revolt  against 
artificial    classicism.      Rational    criticism    of 
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literature  and  art.  Foundations  of  modern 
German  drama.  Preparation  for  work  of 
Kant,  nature  of  '"Aufklarung,"  humanistic 
ideals.  Extensive  reading  of  works  of  Less- 
ing and  of  collateral  works  of  the  age.  1952 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     Frank. 


Goethe 


37.530 


Intensive  study  of  life,  times,  and  repre- 
sentative works  of  Goethe.  Reading  of 
Faust.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Frank. 


Schiller 


37.531 


Intensive  study  of  life,  times,  and  repre- 
sentative works  of  Schiller.  His  ideas,  psy- 
chology as  expressed  in  drama,  and  moral 
and  artistic  standards.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  1953  Spring  and  Alter- 
nate Years.     Frank. 

Advanced     German     Grammar     and 
Conversation  37.532 

Oral  and  written  practice  in  linguistic  facts 
and  stylistics.  Emphasis  on  oral  fluency 
and  written  accuracy  of  idiomatic  German. 
Extensive  readings  and  discussion.  Required 
course  for  students  concentrating  in  German. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  1952 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Frank. 


Social  Science  German 


37.533 


Bibliographies.  Reading  and  discussion 
of  contemporary  German  social  science, 
newspapers,  and  journals.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  1952  Fall 
and  Alternate  Years.     Correll. 


RUSSIAN 


Russian 


37.140 


Oral-aural  approach.  Practice  in  hearing, 
understanding,  and  speaking  idiomatic  Rus- 
sian. Inductive  presentation  of  grammar 
and  syntax.  Dictation.  Language  Labora- 
tory. Course  includes  General  Linguistics 
37.100.      Fall.      Fessenko. 


Russian 


37.141 


Continuation  of  Russian  37.140.  Increas- 
ing attention  to  reading.  Language  labora- 
tory.    SPRING.     Fessenko. 
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*  Intermediate   Russian 


37.240        *  Intermediate  Spanish 


37.252 


Grammar  and  vocabulary.  Oral  discus- 
sions based  on  readings  in  simple  Russian 
literature.  Language  laboratory.  Weekly 
hour  listening  to  recorded  passages  selected 
from  the  texts.  Prerequisite,  Russian  37.141, 
two  years  of  secondary  school  Russian,  or 
qualifying  examination.     Fall.     Fessenko. 


*  Intermediate  Russian 


37.241 


Continuation  of  Intermediate  Russian  37.- 
240  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  this  course. 
Spring.      Fessenko. 


SPANISH 

*  Spanish    [6]  37.150 

Intensive  one-session  oral-aural  approach. 
Practice  in  hearing,  understanding,  and 
speaking  idiomatic  Spanish.  Inductive  pres- 
entation of  grammar  and  syntax.  Dictation. 
Daily  tri-sensory  practice  in  language  lab- 
oratory. Tape  recordings.  Readings  in 
English  on  civilization  and  culture  of  Span- 
ish-speaking countries.  Course  includes 
General  Linguistics  37.100.  Fall.  Olds  and 
Wythe. 

*  Spanish  37.152 

Course  identical  with  first  part  of  Spanish 
37.150  except  in  time  schedule  and  degree 
of  intensity.  Course  includes  General  Lin- 
guistics 37.100.     Fall.      Summer.      Wythe. 

*  Spanish  37.153 

Course  identical  with  second  part  of 
Spanish  37.150  except  in  time  schedule  and 
degree  of  intensity.  Spring.  Summer.  Wythe. 

*  Intermediate  Spanish   [6]        37.250 

Intensive  one-session  course  completing 
basal  two-year  language  requirement.  Hear- 
ing, understanding,  and  speaking  idiomatic 
Spanish  with  increasing  attention  to  reading. 
Daily  tri-sensory  practice  in  the  language 
laboratory.  Dictation;  tape  recordings.  Read- 
ings in  19th  and  20th  century  Spanish  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  Spanish  37.150  or  37.152 
and  37.153,  two  years  of  secondary  school 
Spanish,  or  qualifying  examination.  Spring. 
Olds  and  Wythe. 


Course  identical  with  first  part  of  Inter- 
mediate Spanish  37.250  except  in  time 
schedule  and  degree  of  intensity.  Prerequi- 
sites identical  with  37.250.    Fall.     Wythe. 


Intermediate   Spanish 


37.253 


Course  identical  with  second  part  of  Inter- 
mediate Spanish  37.250.  Prerequisite,  In- 
termediate Spanish  37.252.    Spring.     Wythe. 


Reading   in  Spanish 


37.350 


Syntactical,  grammatical,  and  vocabulary 
emphasis  based  on  proficiency  acquired  in 
basal  courses.  Discussion,  dictation,  compo- 
sition. Conversations  based  on  readings  of 
modern  Spanish  prose.  Weekly  hour  listen- 
ing to  recorded  passages  selected  from  the 
text.  Prerequisite,  Intermediate  Spanish 
37.250  or  37.252  and  37.253,  four  years  of 
secondary  school  Spanish,  or  qualifying  ex- 
amination.    Fall.     Wythe. 


Reading   in  Spanish 


37.351 


Continuation  of  Advanced  Spanish  37.350. 
Advanced  reading,  composition,  and  discus- 
sion. Prerequisite,  Reading  in  Spanish  37.- 
350.     Spring.     Wythe. 


LITERATURE 

Courses  conducted  in  Spanish;  speaking 
fluency  a  prerequisite 


Spanish  Literature 


37.352 


Survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  epic  to 
romantic  period.  Readings  from  Poema 
del  Cid  through  Siglo  de  Oro.  Prerequisite, 
Intermediate  Spanish  37.350  or  37.352  and 
37.353,  or  qualifying  examination.  Fall. 
Olds. 


Spanish  Literature 


37.353 


Survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  roman- 
ticism to  contemporary  period.  Reading  of 
texts  from  El  Duque  de  Revas  and  Espron- 
ceda  to  Jimenez.  Emphasis  on  artistic  and 
cultural  standards  of  each  period.  Prerequi- 
site, Advanced  Spanish  37.351  or  qualifying 
examination.     Spring.     Olds. 
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Novel  of  the  Golden  Age  37.354         Spanish-American  Literature     37.551 

Development  and  types  of  Spanish  novel. 
Intensive  study  of  Cervantes  with  emphasis 
on  Don  Quixote.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  1952  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.    Olds. 

Drama  of  the  Golden  Age        37.355 

Intensive  study  of  the  works  of  Lopede 
Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and 
Calderon  de  la  Barca.  1953  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.     Olds. 


Modern  Spanish  Drama  37.450 

Critical  study  of  representative  plays  in- 
cluding Echegaray,  Benavente,  Quintero 
Brothers,  Marquina,  Martinez  Sierra,  and 
Garcia  Lorca.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  instructor.  1952  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.     Olds. 

19th  Century  Regional  Novel    37.451 

Fundamental  attitudes  and  ideas  of  re- 
gional novelists.  Valera,  Alarcon,  Pereda, 
Galdos,  Valdes,  and  Ibanez.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  1953  Spring 
and  Alternate  Years.     Olds. 

Spanish-American    Literature: 
1519-1888  37.550 

Development  of  Spanish  literature  from 
Chronicles  to  period  of  modernism.  Con- 
sideration of  historical  and  social  factors. 
Epic  of  Araucana  to  Mitre.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  1951  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.     Olds. 


Modernism  to  contemporary  period.  Na- 
jera  through  Mistral.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  1952  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.     Olds. 

Advanced     Spanish     Grammar     and 
Conversation  37.552 

Oral  and  written  practice  in  linguistic 
facts  and  stylistics.  Emphasis  on  oral  fluency 
and  written  accuracy  of  idiomatic  Spanish. 
Extensive  readings  and  discussion.  Required 
course  for  students  concentrating  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
Wythe. 

Social  Science  Spanish  37.553 

Bibliographies.  Readings  and  discussion 
of  contemporary  Latin-American  social  sci- 
ence, newspapers,  and  journals.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor.  Summer.  Davis. 

Contemporary  Spanish   Literature 

37.554 

Generation  of  1898  and  contemporary 
poets,  novelists,  dramatists,  philosophers,  and 
critics.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    1952  Fall.     Olds. 


RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Upperclass    Reading    Project:    French, 
German,  or  Spanish  37.390 

Upperclass   Research   Project:   French, 
German,  or  Spanish  37.490 

Integrating  Seminar  (1)  37.491 


LAW 


David  R.  Bookstaver 
Dean  of  the  Washington  College  of  Law 

THE  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW  is  a  professional  division  of  The  American  University  offer- 
ing in  both  day  and  evening  schedules  a  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  thorough  legal  education,  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  the  practice  of  law 
in  any  of  the  states,  and  to  give  professional  legal  foundations  for  careers  in  public  service.  To  accom- 
plish these  objectives  the  curriculum  and  student  activities  are  planned  to  combine  a  knowledge  of  legal 
principles  with  the  ability  to  apply  them.  The  faculty  presents  courses  in  a  way  designed  (1)  to  establish 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  law  considered  historically  and  logically,  and  (2)  to  develop  in  the 
student  the  power  to  analyze  so  that  he  can  exercise  sound  judgment  and  discrimination  in  making 
practical  application  of  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  law.  The  College  seeks  further  to  develop  in 
the  student  a  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  of  the  lawyer  to  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  law 
and  human  welfare  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  the  public  service,  and  in  the  office  of  the  private 
citizen.  The  Washington  College  of  Law  is  fully  accredited,  being  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  and  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the 
Bar  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Washington  College  of  Law  is  conveniently  located  at  20th  and  G  Streets,  in  downtown  Washington 
midway   between  the  White   House  and  the  Department  of  State. 


FIRST-YEAR  COURSES 
Agency   [2]  37.500 

Distinction  between  agent,  servant,  and 
independent  contractor;  creation,  incidents, 
and  termination  of  the  agency  relation;  ap- 
parent authority,  ratification,  undisclosed 
principal,  irrevocable  agencies.  Fall.  Myers. 
Shields6. 


Constitutional  Law  [4] 


37.501 


Judicial  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
written  constitutions;  the  nature,  theory,  and 
effect  of  judicial  review;  the  theory  of  the 
separation  of  powers;  the  Federal  system; 
the  powers  of  the  national  government,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  the  Bill  of  Rights;  the 
14th  Amendment;  due  process  and  equal 
protection;  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain;  retroactive  and  ex  post  facto 
laws;  the  contract  clause;  constitutional  re- 
vision  and   amendment.     Spring.     Franchino. 


Contracts  [6] 


37.502 


Principles  of  contracts,  including  the  for- 
mation of  simple  contracts;  sealed  contracts; 
offer  and  acceptance;  effect  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  mistake;  the  doctrine  of  considera- 


tion; third-party  beneficiaries;  contracts 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds;  assignment  of 
contracts;  joint  and  joint  and  several  con- 
tracts; performance  and  breach  of  contracts; 
compromise  agreements  and  discharge  of 
contracts;   illegal   contracts.    Fall.     Mooers. 


Criminal  Law 


37.503 


Criminal  law  in  general;  the  mental  ele- 
ment; capacity  to  commit  crimes;  the  nature 
of  selected  common  law  and  statutory  fel- 
onies and  misdemeanors;  selected  problems 
in  criminal  procedure.   Spring.   Myers.  Welsh. 

Legal  Bibliography  [1]  37.504 

Analysis  and  use  of  legal  codes,  digests, 
encyclopedias,  citators,  and  search  tools 
through  assignment  of  individual  problems 
involving  research  in  the  more  important 
sets  of  books.     Fall.    Notz. 


Procedure  [4] 


37.505 


Study  of  cases  in  common  law  pleading 
covering  forms  of  action,  joinder  of  parties 
and  causes,  demurrers  and  motions,  dilatory 
pleadings,  pleas,  replication;  setoff  and 
counterclaim;  extraordinary  legal  remedies; 
declaratory  judgments;  representative  suits; 
cases  in  equity  pleading;  the  Code  ideals  in 
pleading    and    procedure;    jurisdiction    and 
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venue;  proceedings  after  verdict,  including 
motions  for  new  trial,  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
non  obstante,  the  doctrine  of  aider  by  ver- 
dict and  model  Code  provisions  with  respect 
thereto.    Spring.    Mooers. 


Property   1 


37.506 


Possession,  including  acquisition,  actual, 
constructive,  unconscious,  involuntary,  and 
adverse  possession.  Bailments.  Liens  and 
pledges.  Gifts.  Accession  and  confusion. 
Problems  related  to  bona  fide  purchasers  of 
personal  property.  Estates  in  land:  freehold 
and  non-freehold  possessory  estates,  marital 
estates,  concurrent  estates.  Landlord  and 
tenant.    Spring.    Bookstaver. 


Torts  [4] 


37.507 


Important  civil  wrongs  not  arising  out  of 
contract;  intentional  and  negligent  injuries 
to  persons,  to  real  and  personal  property,  and 
to  intangibles.    Fall.    Myers.    Bress. 

ADVANCED  COURSES 

Administrative  Law  37.600 

Constitutional  background  for  administra- 
tive agencies.  Statutes  and  administration, 
procedures,  hearings,  decisions,  rule-making, 
adjudication.  Judicial  control  of  agency 
action.  Federal  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  Fall.  Franchino.  Spring  [2  hours.] 
Breithaupt. 


Business  Associations  [4] 


37.601 


Brief  consideration  of  the  law  of  partner- 
ship in  its  various  aspects,  including  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  partnerships  and 
the  rights  of  partners  and  creditors  in  solvent 
and  insolvent  firms;  the  nature,  powers,  and 
obligations  of  private  corporations,  including 
the  effect  of  ultra  vires  acts,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
promoters,  officers,  directors,  and  stock- 
holders, and  of  the  rights  of  creditors  and 
others  against  the  corporation.    Fall.    Foehs. 


Conflict  of  Laws 


37.602 


Impact  on  doctrines  of  conflict  of  laws  of: 
domicile,  jurisdiction  of  courts,  foreign  judg- 
ments, torts,  contracts,  the  internal  law  of 
the  forum,  property,  family  law,  administra- 


tion of  estates,  corporations.    Spring.    Fran- 
chino. 


Creditors'  Rights 


37.603 


Fraudulent  conveyances,  enforcement  of 
judgments,  assignments  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  creditors'  agreements,  receiver- 
ships, corporate  reorganization,  and  bank- 
ruptcy, including  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  and 
administration.    Spring.    Fuchs. 


Damages  [2] 


37.604 


Nominal  and  exemplary  damages;  com- 
pensatory damages;  direct  and  consequential 
damages  in  tort  and  contract  cases;  aggrava- 
tion and  mitigation  of  damages;  liquidated 
damages;  value;  interest;  counsel  fees  and 
other  expenses  of  litigation;  non-pecuniary 
losses;  entirety  of  recovery;  damages  in 
specifications.    1952  Summer.    Welsh. 


Domestic  Relations  [2] 


37.605 


Legal  consequences  of  marital  contracts. 
Grounds  for  dissolution  of  marriage.  An- 
nulment, divorce  and  separation,  alimony, 
antenuptial  debts  and  contracts.  Wife's 
earnings.  Rights  and  obligations  of  parent 
and  child.  Contracts  and  torts  of  infants. 
1952  Summer.    Bookstaver. 

Equity  [4]  37.606 

General  nature  of  equitable  jurisdiction. 
The  in  personam  concept.  Specific  per- 
formance of  contracts,  specific  relief  against 
torts.  General  and  particular  equitable 
remedies.     Fall.    Myers.    Lesser. 


Evidence  [4] 


37.607 


Proof  of  facts  in  issue.  Purpose  and 
necessity  of  exclusionary  rules;  the  hearsay 
rule.  Examination,  competency,  and  privi- 
lege of  witnesses.  Parole  evidence  rule. 
Judicial  notice.     Fall.     Welsh. 

Federal  Jurisdiction  and 

Procedure  37.608 

Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  Re- 
moval of  causes  from  state  to  federal 
courts,  venue.  Historical  background  of 
federal  rules  of  civil  procedure,  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  federal  rules  of  civil  procedure, 
recent  amendments,  leading  cases  showing 
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application  and  interpretation  of  the  rules. 
Comparison  of  federal  rules  with  state  codes 
governing  procedure.  Fall.  Yarmolinsky. 
Breithaupt. 


Insurance 


37.609 


Life,  accident,  and  property  insurance. 
The  insurance  contract.  Insurable  interest, 
rights  of  beneficiary,  insured  and  assignee, 
rights  of  creditors,  tax  aspects,  methods  of 
settlement,  risk  covered,  rights  and  powers 
of  insurer.     1951  Summer.     Drain. 


Labor  Law  [2] 


37.610 


Common  law  and  statutory  bases  for 
regulation  of  labor  relations.  Strikes,  boy- 
cotts, and  other  means  of  self-help.  Collec- 
tive bargaining,  rights  and  obligations  of 
employers  and  labor  organizations  under 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  Nor- 
ris  LaGuardia  Act.  Legal  status  and  respon- 
sibilities of  unions.  1951  Summer  [3  hours.] 
Fuchs. 


Legal  Accounting  [2] 


37.611 


Introduction  to  accounting  techniques  and 
to  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 
Emphasis  on  problems  found  in  practice  of 
the  law.     Spring.     Hopkins. 


Legal  Writing  [1] 


37.612 


Analysis  of  legal  problems.  Collection  of 
material  and  authorities.  Mechanics  of 
legal  writing.  Preparation  of  opinions  and 
articles.  Admission  requires  approval  of 
Dean.     Fall.     Spring.     Bookstaver. 


Legislation  [2] 


Historical  evolution  of  the  legislative 
process,  its  present  nature  and  extent.  Sup- 
plementary rules  and  regulations.  Technique 
of  bill  drafting.  Principles  of  statutory 
construction.     Fall.     Netherton. 


Moot  Court  [2] 


37.614 


Practice  court  conducted  on  pattern  of 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
liminary investigation  of  facts,  preparation 
of  case  for  trial,  trial  briefs,  consideration 
of  trial  tactics.  Conduct  of  civil  actions  to 
final  judgment  including  preparation  of 
complaint,  responsive  pleadings  and  motions, 
impaneling   jury,   examination   and  cross-ex- 


amination of  witnesses,  prayers,  argument 
to  court  and  jury,  procedure  on  appeal. 
Spring.     Mooers. 

Negotiable  Instruments  [3]        37.615 

Origin  of  negotiable  instruments.  Requi- 
sites of  negotiability,  transfer  and  negoti- 
ation, bank  collection  problems.  Holders 
in  due  course.  Equities  and  defenses. 
Liability  of  parties.  Discharge  of  instru- 
ment, discharge  of  parties.  Fall.  Fuchs. 
Wadded. 


Patent  Law  I  [2] 


37.616 


History,  theory,  and  philosophy  of  patent 
system.  Practice  and  procedure  in  prepara- 
tion and  prosecution  of  patent  applications 
including  interferences,  appeals,  and  patent 
conveyancing.     Fall.     Robillard. 


Patent  Law  II  [2] 


37.617 


Substantive  law  of  patents.  Enforcement 
of  patents.  Patent  litigation  in  all  branches 
including  patent  fraud,  patent  and  anti- 
patent  trust  problems,  license  litigation,  and 
suits  by  or  against  the  sovereign.  Spring. 
Robillard. 


Property  II 


37.618 


Statute  of  uses.  Modern  land  transaction: 
statute  of  frauds,  contracts,  mortgages  and 
deeds,  covenants  for  title,  recording,  title 
examination,  title  registration,  title  insurance. 
Covenants  and  servitudes.  Easements, 
licenses  and  profits.  Lateral  and  subjacent 
support.  Water  rights.  Air  rights.  Spring. 
Bookstaver. 


37.613        Property  III 


37.619 


Future  interests :  history  and  development, 
remainders,  reversions,  possibilities  of  re- 
verter, conditions,  conditional  and  executory 
limitations.  Powers  of  appointment.  Prob- 
lems in  construction.  Restraints  on  creation 
of  future  interests.  Rule  against  perpetuities. 
Suspension  of  alienation.  Accumulations. 
Fall.     Bookstaver. 


Restitution 


37.620 


Quasi-contractual  obligation  compared 
with  the  contract  and  tort  obligations.  Doc- 
trine of  unjust  enrichment.  Legal  conse- 
quences of  mistakes  of  law  and  fact.  Re- 
cession and  reformation.     Fall.     Franchino. 
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Soles   [2] 


37.621 


Transfer  of  property  interest  in  goods. 
Subject  matter,  price,  legal  formalities. 
Divided  property  interests.  Stoppage  in 
transitu,  conditional  sales,  approval,  consign- 
ment and  bulk  sales.  Warranties.  Payment, 
inspection,  and  acceptance.  Remedies. 
Spring.     Myers. 


Security  Transactions 


37.622 


Real  and  personal  security.  Legal  mort- 
gages. Security  holder's  choice  of  remedies. 
Not  offered  1951-1952. 


Taxation 


37.623 


Jurisdiction  to  tax  and  other  constitutional 
limitations.  Legal  problems  presented  by 
the  tax  svstem,  with  particular  attention  to 
Federal  income  tax.     Spring.     Fuchs. 

Trade  Regulation  [2]  37.624 

Government  control  over  all  forms  of  un- 
fair trade  practices  as  well  as  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  monopoly.  False  and 
misleading  advertising.     Misappropriation  of 
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business  ideas  and  assets.  Disparagement  of 
competitors.  Unfair  methods  of  competition. 
Federal  trade  commission  act,  fair  trade 
laws,  Robinson-Patman  act,  unfair  sales  act, 
federal  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act,  Clayton 
act.  Resale  price  maintenance,  price  dis- 
crimination, selling  below  cost,  and  loss 
leaders,  adulteration  and  misbranding,  ex- 
clusive arrangements  and  tie-in  regulations. 
Fall.     Drain.     Spring.     Fueht. 


Trusts 


37.625 


Trust  relation  and  its  development. 
Necessary  elements  and  manner  of  creation. 
Powers,  duties,  rights,  and  liabilities  of 
trustees  and  cestui  que  trusts.  Resulting 
and  constructive  trusts.     Spring.     Myers. 


Wills    [2] 


37.626 


Descent  and  distribution.  Property  rights 
of  surviving  spouse.  Making  and  executing 
of  wills.  Testamentary  capacity,  testamen- 
tary character  and  intent.  Integration,  revo- 
cation, ademption,  abatement,  and  lapse. 
Probate  and  administration.  Problems  in 
estate  taxation.     Fall.     Franchino. 


MATHEMATICS 

Walter  F.  Shenton  and  John  H.  Smith 
Chairmen  of  the  Departments 

The  study  of  mathematics  encourages  the  student  (1)  to  do  clear,  concise  thinking,  (2)  to  develop 
powers  of  reasoning,  (3)  to  understand  the  mathematical  backgrounds  and  techniques  necessary  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  natural  sciences,  engineering,  and  quantitative  research  in  the  social  sciences,  and 
(4)  to  use  mathematics  in  its  various  applications.  The  graduate  program,  which  is  intimately  related  to 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and,  in  particular,  to  its  Division  of  Applied 
Mathematics,  presents  a  broad  curriculum  of  advanced  mathematical  studies  taught  by  internationally 
renowned  specialists.  The  University  offers  a  series  of  public  lectures  delivered  by  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians on  problems  concerned  with  the  solution  of  systems  of  simultaneous  equations  and  the  deter- 
mination of  characteristic  values.  The  tuition  charge  for  graduate  mathematics  courses  is  $15.00  a 
credit  hour. 


Mathematics  in  Human  Affairs:  Basic 
Operations  41.100 

History  of  mathematical  methods.  Prac- 
tice in  handling  computations.  Basic  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  algebra.  Use  of 
logarithms  and  the  slide  rule.  Course 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  a  general  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra. 
Fall.     Spring.     Person. 

Mathematics   in   Human  Affairs: 
Advanced  Operations  41.101 

Fundamentals  of  trigonometry.  Applica- 
tion of  logarithms  to  trigonometry.  Chains 
of  related  numbers.  Introduction  to  the 
mathematics  of  business  and  statistics.  Re- 
lated rates — the  basis  of  the  calculus.  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  in  Human  Affairs: 
Basic  Operations  41.110.     Spring.     Person. 

College  Algebra  41.110 

Linear  and  quadratic  equations  and  their 
graphs.  Exponents  and  logarithms.  Mathe- 
matical induction  and  the  binomial  theorem. 
Arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions.  Per- 
mutations, combinations,  and  probability. 
Systems  of  linear  equations  and  use  of  de- 
terminants. Prerequisite,  one  year  of  high 
school  algebra.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Clark.     Person. 

Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry 

41.140 

Trigonometric  functions,  equations,  and 
identities.     Equations  and  their  loci.     Lines 


and  circles.  Translation  and  rotation  of 
axes.  Parabolas,  ellipses,  and  hyperbolas. 
General  equation  of  second  degree.  Para- 
metric representation.  Polar  co-ordinates. 
Prerequisite,  College  Algebra  41.110.  Spring. 
Summer.    Byham.    Person. 


Fundamentals  of   Business 
Mathematics 


41.160 


Mathematical  operations  basic  to  work  in 
accounting,  statistics,  finance,  and  related 
business  subjects.  Accuracy  in  computa- 
tions in  terms  of  decimal  places  and  sig- 
nificant digits.  Applications  of  percentages 
and  ratios.  Arithmetic  and  geometric  pro- 
gressions. Logarithms.  Interpolation.  Linear 
equations.  Applications  of  simple  and  com- 
pound interest  to  investment  accumulation, 
discounting,  annuities,  amortization,  capitali- 
zation, and  sinking  funds.  Prerequisite,  one 
year  of  high  school  algebra.  Fall.  Spring. 
Byham. 

Differential    and    Integral    Calculus1 

41.220 

Development  of  the  idea  of  differentiation 
of  polynomial  functions  and  its  major  appli- 
cations followed  at  once  by  the  integration 
of  these  functions  and  the  calculation  of 
areas  and  volumes.  Differentiation  of  gen- 
eral algebraic  and  transcendental  functions. 
Application  to  maxima  and  minima,  related 
rates,  velocity  and  acceleration,  radius  of 
curvature,  and  Newton's  method  of  approxi- 
mation of  the  roots  of  any  equation.  Pre- 
requisite, Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geom- 
etry 41.140.  Fall.  Summer.  Person. 
Simmons.    Shenton. 
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Differential    and    Integral    Calculus- 

41.221 

Tracing  plan  curves  in  rectangular  and 
polar  co-ordinates.  General  problem  of  in- 
tegration. Definite  integrals,  applications, 
to  science  and  geometry.  Approximate  inte- 
gration, indeterminate  forms.  Prerequisite, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus1  41.220. 
Spring.  Summer.  Person.  Shenton.  Sim- 
mons. 

Linear  Algebra  41.310 

Determinants,  minors  and  cof actors,  linear 
substitutions  and  the  corresponding  matrices, 
operations  of  matrix  algebra,  use  of  recip- 
rocal matrix  in  the  solution  of  systems  of 
linear  equations.  Linear,  bi-linear,  and 
quadratic  forms,  especially  positive  definite 
forms.  Canonical  forms,  orthogonal  trans- 
formations. Prerequisite,  a  course  in  the 
calculus.     Fall.     Shenton. 


Theory  of   Equations  41.311 

Complex  numbers,  quadratic  equations, 
remainder  theorem,  real  and  complex  roots 
of  polynomials,  limits  to  real  roots,  impos- 
sible constructions  by  ruler  and  compasses, 
solutions  of  cubic  and  quartic  equations, 
derivatives  and  graphs,  isolation  of  roots, 
numerical  solution  of  equations  by  Horner's 
and  Newton's  methods,  symmetric  functions. 
Prerequisite,  Linear  Algebra  41.310.  1953 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     Shenton. 

Advanced  Topics  in  the  Calculus 

41.320 

Review  and  extension  of  integration  and 
its  applications.  Expansion  of  various  func- 
tions by  Taylor's  and  MacLaurin's  theorems. 
Hyperbolic  functions,  partial  differentiation, 
multiple  integrals,  use  of  a  table  of  integrals. 
Prerequisite,  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus2 41.221.     Fall.      Shenton. 

Differential   Equations  41.321 

Simple  differential  equations,  particular 
solutions  and  simple  applications,  equations 
of  the  first  order  and  first  degree,  simul- 
taneous equations,  first  order  equations  of 
higher  degree,  linear  equations  with  con- 
stant coefficients,  miscellaneous  equations  of 
higher    order,    integration    in    series.      Pre- 


requisite, Advanced  Topics  in  the  Calculus 
41.320.     Spring.     Shenton. 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry  41.440 

Coordinate  geometry  of  curves  and  sur- 
faces in  three-dimensional  space  with  em- 
phasis on  straight  lines,  planes,  and  quadric 
surfaces.  Prerequisite,  Linear  Algebra  41.310. 
Spring.     Shenton. 

Matrix  Theory  41.510 

Fundamental  definitions,  operations  with 
matrices,  equivalent  matrices,  lambda  mat- 
rices, latent  roots  and  latent  vectors,  can- 
onical forms,  numerical  methods,  applica- 
tions to  systems  of  linear  ordinary  differential 
equations,  applications  to  linear  dynamical 
problems.  Prerequisite,  Linear  Algebra 
41.310.     Fall.     Levin. 

Modern  Algebra  41.511 

Semigroups  and  groups;  invariant  sub- 
groups; factor  groups;  homeomorphisms; 
rings,  integral  domains,  fields;  polynomial 
rings;  principal  ideal  domains;  groups  with 
operators;  modules  and  ideals;  lattices;  Boo- 
lean algebra.  Prerequisite,  Linear  Algebra, 
41.310.     Spring.     Rees. 

Introduction  to  Analysis   [6] 

41.520-521 

A  two-session  course.  Numbers  and  func- 
tions, integration  and  differentiation,  power 
series,  Fourier  series,  functions  of  several 
variables,  partial  differentiation,  iterated  and 
multiple  integrals,  line,  surface,  and  space 
integrals.  Differential  equations,  vector 
analysis,  calculus  of  variations,  functions  of 
a  complex  variable.  Applications  stressed. 
Some  functions  of  higher  analysis  studied. 
Prerequisite,  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus 41.321.     Fall.     Spring.     Alt. 


Special  Functions 


41.524 


Fundamental  properties  of  the  higher 
mathematical  functions  such  as  Gamma  and 
Bessel  functions;  Legendre,  Hermite,  La- 
guerre  and  Chebyshev  polynomials.  Topics 
studied  include  differential  equations,  series 
expansions,  integral  representations,  asymp- 
totic expansions,  determination  of  zeros. 
Prerequisite,  Differential  Equations  41.321 
and  Introduction  to  Analysis  41.520-521. 
Spring.      Oberhettinger. 
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The  Fourier  Transform 


41.525 


Foundations  of  theory  of  measure.  Re- 
view of  Riemann  integral,  Lebesgue  and 
Lebesgue-Stieltjes  integrals,  linear  operators 
and  integral  transforms  in  general,  conver- 
gence and  summability,  Tauberial  theorems. 
Applications,  vibration  theory,  heat  conduc- 
tion, electromagnetic  theory,  differential 
equations,  difference  equations,  integral 
equations,  probability.  Prerequisite,  Intro- 
duction to  Analysis  41.520-521.  Spring. 
Fletcher. 

Operational  Calculus  41.526 

Theory  and  application  of  the  Laplace 
transform.  Solution  of  ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations,  inversion  theorem, 
Heaviside's  methods,  applications  to  electric 
circuit  theory.  Prerequisite,  Introduction  to 
Analysis  41.520-521.     1952  Fall.    Abramo- 


Advanced    Ordinary   Differential 
Equations  41.527 

Differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
Solutions  by  contour  integration.  Sturm- 
Liouville  theory.  Approximation  methods. 
Prerequisite,  Differential  Equations  41.321 
and  Introduction  to  Analysis  41.520-521. 
1953  Spring.     Abramowitr. 

Vector  Analysis  41.528 

Detailed  study  of  vector  algebra  and 
calculus,  linear  vector  functions,  and  dyadics. 
Applications  to  geometry,  mechanics,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism.  Prerequisite,  Intro- 
duction to  Analysis  41.520-521.  1952  Fall. 
Abramowitz. 

Advanced   Numerical   Analysis    [6] 

41.560-561 

A  two-session  course.  Solution  of  simul- 
taneous linear  equations,  interpolation,  finite 
differences,  numerical  differentiation  and  in- 
tegration, numerical  approximations  by  or- 
thogonal functions,  least  squares,  asymptotic 
representation,  difference  equations,  nu- 
merical solutions  of  ordinary  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations,  and  integral  equations 
by  various  methods,  continued  fractions,  cal- 
culations of  inverses  of  matrices  of  large 
order   by   various   methods,    eigenvalues    of 


matrices.  Topics  in  table-making,  how  to 
plan  and  use  tables,  optimum  interval  tables, 
differencing.  Prerequisite,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus2  41.221.  Fall  and 
Spring.      Todd  and   Staff. 

Advanced  Theory  and  Use  of  Modern 
Computing   Equipment  41.562 

Mathematical  requirements  for  electronic 
digital  computers.  Alternative  methods  of 
sequencing  automatic  computers,  instruction 
codes.  Electronic  computer  systems  and 
components:  internal  memory,  control,  arith- 
metic unit,  input-output  devices.  Perform- 
ance characteristics  of  electronic  computers, 
analysis  of  errors,  preparation  of  problems 
for  machine  solutions,  analysis  of  design 
features  of  electronic  digital  computing  ma- 
chines including  treatment  of  control  sys- 
tems, arithmetic  organs,  and  memory  de- 
vices. Advanced  programming  methods 
and  exercises  in  coding  problems  for  solution 
on  the  machines.  Prerequisite,  Fundamen- 
tals of  Statistics  69.200  or  equivalent  and 
advanced  work  in  engineering,  mathematics, 
statistics,  or  physics.  Spring.  Cannon  and 
Staff. 

Calculus  of  Finite  Differences   41.565 

Mathematics  of  functions  defined  or 
tabled  for  certain  values  of  x.  Differences, 
interpolation,  expansion  of  functions,  espe- 
cially in  factorial  form.  Summation,  gen- 
erating functions,  and  difference  equations. 
Numerical  integration,  graduation,  and  other 
approximations.  Prerequisite,  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  2  41.221.  1953  Spring 
and  Alternate  Years.     Blanche. 


Linear  Programming   and  Game 
Theory   [4]  41.580-581 

A  two-session  course.  Theory  of  linear 
inequalities,  properties  of  convex  cones, 
maximization  of  linear  forms,  introduction 
to  game  theory,  application  to  game  theory 
problems.  Dual  system  of  inequalities, 
minimization  of  maximum  error,  computation 
methods,  simplex  technique,  the  Rrown-von 
Neumann  technique,  the  Koopman- Tomp- 
kins projective  methods,  the  Motzkin  double 
descriptive  and  elimination  techniques.  Non- 
linear generalizations  of  Tucker  and  others. 
Prerequisite,  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus 41.221,  Matrix  Theory  41.510,  or  sur- 
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oey   course  in   linear  programming.     Fall 

AND   SPRING.      Dantzig. 

Complex  Variables  [6]        41.620-621 

A  two-session  course.  Basic  definitions, 
necessary  topological  concepts,  differentia- 
tion and  integration  of  functions  of  a  com- 
plex variable.  Cauchy's  theorem,  Taylor  and 
Laurent  series,  the  elementary  functions. 
Calculus  of  residues,  singularities,  analytic 
continuation.  Entire  functions,  conformal 
mapping,  approximation  of  polynomials  in 
the  complex  domain,  various  special  func- 
tions, period  functions,  multiple  valued  func- 
tions, Riemann  surfaces.  Prerequisite,  In- 
troduction to  Analysis  41.520-521.  Fall. 
Spring.     Lukacs. 


Real  Variables  [6] 


41.622-623 


A  two-session  course.  Sets  and  classes, 
measure  theory,  summability  of  series, 
theories  of  integration,  general  set  func- 
tions, locally  compact  space,  Haar  measure, 
measure  and  topology  in  groups.  Prerequi- 
site, Introduction  to  Analysis  41.520-521. 
Fall  and  Spring.  Not  offered  in  1951-1952. 
Todd. 

Calculus  of  Variations  [2]         41.625 

Classical  problems.  The  brachistochrone 
problem,  minimal  surfaces,  general  problem 
for  simple  and  multiple  integrals,  necessary 
and  sufficient  conditions  for  minima;  fields 
of  extremals,  properties  of  the  second  varia- 
tion, Hamilton-Tacobi  theory.  Prerequisite, 
Introduction  to  Analysis  41.520-521.  Spring. 
Abramowitz. 

Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics   [6] 

41.650-651 

A  two-session  course.  Mathematical  tech- 
niques used  to  formulate  and  solve  problems 
in  physics  and  engineering.  Differential 
equations  of  analytical  mechanics,  small  oscil- 
lations of  conservative  and  non-conservative, 
including  dissipative,  systems.  Transient 
phenomena  and  operational  calculus,  Fourier 
series  and  Laplace  transforms,  finite  differ- 
ence calculus  applied  to  physical  systems, 
topology  of  non-linear  differential  equations, 
equations  of  wave  motion  and  associated 
special  functions  such  as  Bessel  functions. 
Variational  methods  and  eigenvalue  prob- 
lems.    Prerequisite,  Introduction  to  Analysis 


41.520-521.     Knowledge  of  vector  analysis. 
Fall  and  Spring.     Cook. 

Non-Linear  Mechanics   [6] 

41.652-653 

A  two-session  course.  Analytical  and 
topological  methods,  oscillatory  systems,  free 
and  forced  vibrations,  non-linear  restoring 
forces,  iteration  and  perturbation  methods 
of  solution,  methods  of  Duffing,  Andronow, 
and  Witt.  Analysis  of  stability  by  use  of 
Hill's  and  Mathieu's  equations,  Liapounoff's 
theorem,  limit  cycles  and  bifurcation  theory 
of  Poincare,  existence  of  periodic  solutions. 
Prerequisite,  Introduction  to  Analysis  41.520- 
521.     Fall  and  Spring.     Cannon. 

Partial    Differential    Equations   of 
Mathematical  Physics  [6] 

41.654-655 

A  two-session  course.  Orthogonal  func- 
tions and  Fourier  series,  Fourier  integrals, 
linear  integral  equations,  variational  meth- 
ods, eigenvalue  problems,  vector  wave  equa- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Introduction  to  Analysis 
41.520-521.     Not  offered  in  1951-1952.    Alt. 

Probability    Methods    in    Numerical 
Analysis  69.514 

Mechanical  quadrature  by  statistical  sam- 
pling methods.  Matrix  inversion  by  sampling 
methods,  approximate  solutions  of  boundary 
value  problems  by  probabilistic  devices, 
statistical  diffusion  and  transport  problems, 
statistical  solutions  of  eigenvalue  problems, 
related  theory  of  stochastic  processes.  Pre- 
requisite, Advanced  course  in  mathematical 
statistics  with  a  calculus  prerequisite.  Spring. 
Curtiss. 

Theory  of  Probability  for   Physical 
Scientists   [6]  69.517-518 

A  two-session  course.  Foundations  of  the 
theory  of  probability,  random  variables  and 
distribution  functions,  multivariate  distribu- 
tions, special  distributions,  addition  of  inde- 
pendent random  variables,  differentiation 
and  integration  of  random  variables,  Markoff 
chains,  transition  probabilities,  ergodic  prop- 
erties, simple  continuous  Markoff  processes, 
the  Chapman-Smoluchowsky  and  the  Fokker- 
Plank  equations.  Prerequisite,  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  41.221.    Some  knowl- 
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edge  of  linear  algebra  desirable.    Not  offered 
in  1951-1952.     Lukacs. 

Design  and  Interpretation  of 
Experiments  69.572 

Introductory  course  concerned  with  set- 
ting forth  (a)  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
experiment,  (b)  experimental  designs  and 
the  associated  statistical  techniques  for  ana- 
lyzing the  data,  and  (c)  methods  for  im- 
proving the  precision  of  experiments.  Topics 
illustrated  bv  examples.  Prerequisite,  Fun- 
damentals of  Statistics  69.200  and  advanced 
work  in  one  of  the  natural  sciences  or  in 
statistics.     Fall.     Youden. 


Theory  of  Measurement 
Procedures 


69.523 


Mathematical  treatment  of  measurement 
processes  based  on  modern  developments  in 
mathematical  probability,  statistical  infer- 
ence, and  industrial  process  control.  Meas- 
urement, scales,  direct  versus  indirect  meas- 
urement, limiting  mean,  true  values,  errors. 
Mathematical  and  statistical  convergence, 
statistical  techniques  for  detection  and  diag- 
nosis of  errors,  precision  versus  accuracy. 
Prerequisite,  a  first  course  in  probability  or 
modern  statistical  methods  and  advanced 
work  in  one  of  the  natural  sciences  or  in 
statistics.     Spring.     Eisenhart  and  Staff. 


RESEARCH   AND  SPECIAL   PROJECTS 

Upperclass  Reading   Project    [3] 

41.390 

Upperclass  Research  Project  4T.490 

Integrating  Seminar   [1]  41.491 

Graduate  Reading  Project  41.590 

Graduate    Research    Project  41.690 

Seminar   in   Modern   Algebra    [2] 

41.710 

Number  theory  in  special  algebraic  num- 
ber fields,  finite  groups  and  groups  with  a 
finite  number  of  generators,  non-associative 
hypercomplex  systems,  hypercomplex  sys- 
tems with  rational  coefficients,  topological 
algebra,  advanced  problems  in  the  theorv 
of  finite  matrices.  Prerequisite,  Modern 
Algebra  41.511  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Fall.      Taussky— Todd. 

Seminar  in  Group  Theory  [2]    41.711 

Elements  of  group  theory,  homomorphisms 
and  operators,  direct  products,  p-groups, 
special  problems,  e.g.,  Brownside  problem. 
Prerequisite,  Modern  Algebra  41.511.  1952 
Fall.    Taussky— Todd. 

Thesis   Seminar   in   Mathematics 

41.799 


MUSIC 

James  L.  McLain 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  (1)  recognizes  music  both  in  theory  and  in  performance  as  an  aca- 
demic discipline,  (2)  develops  an  appreciation  of  music  as  a  part  of  human  culture,  enriching  and 
elevating  daily  living,  (3)  provides  within  the  curriculum  freedom  for  the  performance  of  music  and  the 
definition  of  the  musician-personality  by  the  acquisition  of  manual  and  vocal  skill  and  spiritual  authority, 
(4)  encourages  participation  in  choral  and  instrumental  groups  to  develop  carry-over  interests  and  skills 
that  will  make  graduates  of  the  University  useful  in  the  local  communities  where  they  live,  (5)  assists 
students  in  taking  advantage  of  the  rich  variety  of  musical  events  offered  in  Washington,  and  (6)  offers 
major  sequences  of  studies  with  concentration  in  (a)  music  history  and  literature,  (b)  public  school  music, 
(c)  piano,  organ,  voice,  and  orchestral  instruments,  and  (d)  theory.  The  chapel  choir,  choruses,  and  band 
provide  opportunity  for  students  with  special   musical  abilities  to  participate  in  group  musical   experience. 


Introduction  to  Theory  [2]         43.100 

General  background  for  advanced  courses. 
Fundamentals  of  musical  knowledge.  Ele- 
ments of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm. 
Symbols  and  staff  notation.  Scales,  intervals, 
and  chords.  Credit  may  not  he  counted  to- 
ward concentration  requirements.  1952  Fall. 

Elementary  Theory  [4]  43.101 

Theory  course  integrated  to  include  har- 
mony, ear-training,  and  sight  singing.  Chord 
construction,  triads,  and  inversions.  Simple 
rhythmic,  melodic,  and  harmonic  dictation. 
Prerequisite,  introduction  to  Theory  43.100 
or  its  equivalent  and  some  pianistic  skill. 
Fall.    Smith. 


study  of  representative  works.  Aural  analysis. 
Fall.     Summer.    McLain. 

Appreciation  of  Music  [2]          43.202 

Critical  survey  of  composers  and  styles  of 
the  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  periods. 
Aural  analysis.     Spring.     Summer.     McLain. 


Advanced  Theory   [4] 


43.203 


Advanced  harmony  and  ear-training. 
Ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  chords.  Ex- 
tended modulations.  Advanced  rhythmic, 
melodic,  and  harmonic  dictation.  Prerequi- 
site, Elementary  Theory  43.102.  Fall. 
Smith. 


Elementary  Theory  [4] 


43.102        Advanced  Theory  [4] 


43.204 


Dominant  and  secondary  seventh  chords. 
Non-chordal  tones,  simple  modulations.  Ex- 
tended rhythmic,  melodic,  and  harmonic 
dictation.  Prerequisite,  Elementary  Theory 
43.101.    Spring.     Smith. 

Terminology,    Notation,    Instrumenta- 
tion  [2]  43.103 

Derivation  and  definition  of  musical  terms. 
Notation  in  all  clefs.  Embellishments.  Ana- 
lytical study  of  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 
Fall. 

Appreciation  of  Music  [2]         43.201 

Materials  of  music  as  they  relate  to  listen- 
ing.    Survey  of  principal  forms   through   a 


Altered  chords,  dissonances,  extended 
modulations.  20th  century  technics.  Contra- 
puntal and  advanced  rhythmic,  melodic,  and 
harmonic  dictation.  Keyboard  harmony. 
Prerequisite,  Advanced  Theory  43.203. 
Spring.     Smith. 


Elementary  Conducting   [2]       43.205 

Practical  study  of  the  technics  of  the  baton. 
Introduction  to  score  reading.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  department  chairman.   Spring. 

Class  Instrumental  Study  [1]     43.250 

Class  instruction  in  use  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments. Preparation  for  coaching.  Course 
offered   primarily   for   students   majoring   in 
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the  department  with  concentration  in  public 
school  music.  Credit  granted  on  fall-spring 
unit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
Study.     Smith. 


History  of  Music 


43.301 


Development  of  music  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion from  the  modal  structures  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  Baroque  era.  Prerequisite,  Appreci- 
ation of  Music  43.202  or  permission  of  de- 
partment cJiairman.     Fall.     Campbell. 


History  of  Music 


43.302 


Development  of  music  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion from  the  Baroque  era  to  the  present  day. 
Prerequisite,  History  of  Music  43.301  or  per- 
mission of  department  chairman.  Spring. 
Campbell. 

Counterpoint   [2]  43.303 

Strict  counterpoint  in  the  various  species 
in  two  and  three  parts.  Prerequisite,  Ele- 
mentary Theory  43.102  or  permission  of  de- 
partment chairman.     Fall.     Smith. 

Counterpoint  [2]  43.304 

Strict  counterpoint  in  the  various  species  in 
four  and  five  parts.  Free  counterpoint.  Pre- 
requisite, Counterpoint  43.303.  Spring. 
Smith. 


Orchestration 


43.305 


Scoring  for  instrumental  groups.  Arrange- 
ments for  orchestra  from  piano  and  vocal 
scores.  Prerequisite,  Advanced  Theory 
43.204.     Fall.    Smith. 


Form  and  Analysis 


43.306 


Harmonic  and  formal  analysis  of  repre- 
sentative master  works  from  all  periods.  Pre- 
requisite, Advanced  Theory  43.204.  Spring. 
Smith. 

Advanced  Conducting  [1]         43.307 

Score  reading.  Special  technics  for  instru- 
mental groups.  Rehearsal  routines.  Pre- 
requisite, Elementary  Conducting  43.205  and 
permission  of  department  chairman.  Fall. 
Smith. 


Advanced  Conducting   [1]  84.308 

Score  reading.  Special  technics  for  choral 
and  instrumental  groups.  Rehearsal  routines. 
Prerequisite,  Advanced  Conducting  43.307 
and  permission  of  department  chairman. 
Spring.     Smith. 


The  Baroque  Era 


43.401 


Study  of  the  thorough-bass  period.  De- 
velopment of  styles  and  technics  leading  to 
Bach  and  Handel,  the  culminating  masters 
of  the  Baroque.  Prerequisite,  History  of 
Music  43.302  or  permission  of  department 
chairman.  1951  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.      McLain. 


The  Classic  Era 


43.402 


The  preclassical  schools.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  masters  of  the  classical  style. 
Intensive  study  of  the  life  and  music  of  each. 
Prerequisite,  History  of  Music  43.302  or  per- 
mission of  department  chairman.  1952 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     McLain. 


The  Romantic  Period 


43.403 


Historical  and  cultural  background.  In- 
tensive study  of  composers  and  works  with 
emphasis  on  individual  styles.  Prerequisite, 
History  of  Music  43.302  or  permission  of 
department  chairman.  1952  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.     McLain. 


Music   of   the  Twentieth   Century 

43.404 

Development  of  modernism  in  music  from 
impressionism  to  the  present.  Schools,  tech- 
nics, and  trends.  Prerequisite,  History  of 
Music  43.302  or  permission  of  department 
chairman.  1951  Spring  and  Alternative 
Years.      McLain. 


Composition 


43.405 


Study  through  discussion  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  creative  process  in  music.  Guid- 
ance in  the  construction  of  original  compo- 
sitions in  the  smaller  forms.  Analysis  of 
representative  works.  Prerequisite,  Advanced 
Theory  43.204,  Counterpoint  43.304,  and 
permission  of  department  chairman.  Fall. 
Smith. 
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Composition  43.406 

Original  works  in  the  larger  forms.  Work 
adapted  to  individual  needs  and  talents. 
Prerequisite,  43.405  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment chairman.    Spring.    Smith. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Upperclass  Reading  Project        43.390 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

Piano      .    Swarthout.     Gunn      43.410 

Organ    Dirksen      43.411 

Voice    McLain     43.412 

Orchestral  Instruments  .  43.413 
Instruction  in  specific  instruments 
by  members  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The  University  recognizes  the  art  of  musical 
performance  as  a  study  of  academic  importance 
and  seeks  to  provide  students  of  talent  with  as 
much  freedom  for  practice  and  individual  instruc- 
tion as  is  possible  within  the  academic  com- 
munity. To  this  end  the  department  chairman 
personally  plans  the  study  schedule  of  the  stu- 
dents concerned  with  the  performance  of  music 
and  recommends  the  amount  of  academic  credit 
to  be  allowed.  Credit  is  not  allowed  for  ele- 
mentary work  and  all  credit  granted  to  advanced 
students  is  based  on  strict  evaluation  of  perform- 
ance, the  department  reserving  the  right  to  re- 
duce or  deny  credit  if  the  student  does  not  give 
evidence  of  proper  application  or  actual  achieve- 
ment. Individual  practice  may  be  arranged  for 
by  departmental  schedule.  Prerequisite,  indi- 
vidual audition  before  department  chairman. 
Fall,  Spring,  Summer. 

Upperclass  Research  Problem    43.490 

Prerequisite,  completion  of  Upperclass 
Reading  and  Research  Project  43.390  with 
distinction.  McLain. 


Integrating   Seminar 
Tuition 


43.491 


Tuition  fees  for  individual  instruction  in 
piano,  organ,  voice,  and  orchestral  instru- 
ments are  stated  on  Page  212.  Additional 
fees  of  fulltime  students  for  individual  in- 
struction may  be  waived  by  the  department 
chairman  ( 1 )  when  the  student  has  declared 
a  concentration  in  the  department,  ( 2 )  when 


the  student  participates  regularly  in  the 
choral  or  instrumental  group  related  to  his 
specialty,  and  (3)  when  such  student  agrees 
to  practice  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week. 
The  department  chairman  reserves  the  right 
at  any  time  within  a  session  to  withdraw  the 
tuition  privilege  when  a  student  in  his  opin- 
ion does  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  department.  In  such  cases  the  full 
additional  fee  for  the  whole  session  is  as- 
sessable. 


Concentration    Requirements 

Music  History  and  Literature 

Minimum   of 

16  academic  hours  in  theoretical  sub- 
jects 
16  academic  hours  in  music  history 
and  literature 
8  academic  hours  in  piano,  organ, 

voice  or  orchestral  instruments 
8  supporting  academic  hours  in  re- 
lated fields  selected  in  conference 
with  the  department  chairman. 

Public  School  Music 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year  the  student  preparing  for  a  career  in 
public  school  music  must  review  his  program 
plan  with  the  department  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  department  of  education  to 
insure  compliance  with  requirements  of  the 
state  in  which  the  student  proposes  to  teach. 
Minimum  of 

30  academic  hours  in  music  theory,  his- 
tory and  literature 
14  academic  hours  in  courses  in  educa- 
tion planned  as  a  definite  program 
to  teach  music  in  public  schools. 
Courses  within  these  14  hours  must 
be  elected  in  educational  psychology, 
observation  and  practice  teaching, 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
music  in  secondary  schools,  and  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching  in 
junior   high   schools. 

No  specific  number  of  hours  in 
piano,  voice,  or  orchestral  instru- 
ments is  required.  The  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  these  subjects  is 
determined  by  the  individual  needs 
of  the  student  in  preparation  for 
practical  tests  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion in  (a)  vocal  and  piano  sight 
reading,  (b)  accompanying,  (c)  ac- 
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ceptable  performance  of  prepared 
vocal  and  instrumental  compositions, 
and  (d)  ability  to  play  a  tune  on 
the  following  orchestral  instruments: 

( 1 )  a  member  of  the  string  family, 

(2)  a  member  of  the  woodwind 
family,  and  (3)  a  member  of  the 
brass-wind  family. 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  and  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments 

Minimum   of 

16  academic  hours   in  theoretical  sub- 
jects 
16  academic    hours    in    piano,    organ, 
voice,  or  orchestral  instruments 
8  academic  hours  in  music  history  and 

literature 
8  supporting    academic    hours    in    re- 
lated  fields   selected   in   conference 
with  the  department  chairman. 

Theory 

Minimum  of 

32  academic  hours  in  theoretical  sub- 
jects 
8  academic  hours  in  piano,  organ,  or 

orchestral  instruments 
8  academic  hours  in  music  history  and 

literature 
8  supporting    academic    hours    in    re- 
lated  fields   selected   in   conference 
with  the  department  chairman. 

Musical   Organizations 

No  academic  credit  is  given  for  participa- 
tion in  musical  organizations;  they  are 
carried  on  as  student  affairs  activities  for  the 
general  benefit  and  culture  of  all  University 
students.  The  organizations  offer  valuable 
experience  to  those  who  qualify  for  mem- 
bership. 

Chorus  and  Chapel  Choir 

Representative  choral  works  from  all 
schools  from  the  15th  century  to  the  present 
time  provide  material  for  practice  training. 
From  this  extensive  study  a  further  selection 
is  made  to  form  the  repertoire  of  the  Univer- 
sity chorus  and  chapel  choir.  In  addition  to 
its  regular  work  in  the  weekly  chapel  and 
monthly  convocation  services  and  in  the  an- 
nual oratorio  performances,  the  organization 
makes  concert  appearances.     Membership  is 


limited;    eligibility   is    determined    by    indi- 
vidual audition. 

Band 

The  University  band  provides  experience 
in  instrumental  ensemble  work.  It  performs 
at  athletic  events  and  University  occasions. 
Eligibility  is  determined  by  individual  audi- 
tion.    Copenhaver. 

Music  Club 

The  Music  Club  invites  students  from  all 
departments  of  the  University  to  participate 
in  a  program  designed  to  enrich  their  gen- 
eral cultural  background.  The  program  is 
planned  and  executed  by  the  student  officers 
and  members  of  the  Club.  Lectures,  recitals, 
and  movies  are  presented  with  a  view  to  in- 
tegrating music  with  other  branches  of  art 
and  literature.  Monthly  student  recitals  are 
sponsored  by  the  club.  The  organization 
holds  student  membership  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  thereby  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  members  to  appear 
in  recitals  sponsored  by  that  organization. 
Meetings  are  held  each  month  either  on  the 
campus  or  at  the  home  of  a  faculty  member 
or  student. 

Chamber  Music  Society 

The  American  University  Chamber  Music 
Society  was  the  first  permanent  organization 
of  its  kind  in  greater  Washington.  Perform- 
ing members  of  the  society  are  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  music  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  circle  of  professional  musi- 
cians in  Washington. 

Each  year  during  the  fall  and  spring  ses- 
sions a  series  of  concerts  is  given  by  the 
society  on  the  campus.  Programs  of  the 
concerts  are  designed  toward  specific  educa- 
tional objectives  with  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing rarely-heard  works  of  great  composers 
in  various  instrumental  combinations  ranging 
from  duo  sonatas  to  chamber  orchestra. 
Extensive  program  notes  are  prepared  for 
each  program. 

Student   Recitals 

Semi-monthly  student  recitals  are  held 
during  the  fall  and  spring  sessions.  Majors 
in  the  performance  fields  are  required  to  take 
part  in  at  least  one  recital  during  each  ses- 
sion. 
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Listening   Rooms 

Two  listening  rooms,  designed  especially 
for  individual  listening  and  study,  are  con- 
veniendy  located  in  the  Battelle  Memorial 
Library  on  the  campus.  The  music  reading 
room  in  the  library  is  equipped  with  a  large 
Magnovox  radio-phonograph  and  may  be 
reserved  for  group  listening,  demonstration, 
and  study. 

Library  of  Congress 

The  Library  of  Congress  houses  the  largest 
collection  of  published  music  and  books  on 
music  in  the  world.     In  its  music  division 


are  to  be  found  manuscripts,  many  of  which 
are  originals  of  now  famous  works,  from  the 
pre-classic  era  to  the  present  day,  a  price- 
less collection  of  instruments,  including  a 
quartet  of  Stradivarius  stringed  instruments, 
and  a  voluminous  collection  of  authentic  folk 
song  recordings. 

The  Pan  American  Union 

The  Pan  American  Union  through  its 
music  division  makes  available  to  students 
its  comprehensive  library  of  South  American 
music  and  its  complete  bibliography  of  South 
American  composers  and  their  works. 


NURSING  EDUCATION 

Gladys  V.  Jorgenson 

Director  of  Nursing  Education  Studies  in  the 

Department  of  Education 

The  University  offers  programs  in  nursing  education  and  administration  to  enable  students  who 
have  completed  the  basic  professional  course  in  nursing  and  have  qualified  as  registered  nurses  to  complete 
the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing.  The  evaluation  of  credit  for  the 
basic  course  in  nursing  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  in  conference  with  the  director  of  nursing 
education  studies.  Programs  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  wishing  to  prepare  for  positions 
as  head  nurses,  clinical  instructors,  and  psychiatric  nurses.  A  one-year  post  graduate  education  course 
in  psychiatric  nursing  is  given  at  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  affiliation  with  The  American  University. 
The  program  provides  a  yearly  stipend.  Nurses  receive  thirty  hours  of  academic  credit  and  a  year 
of  supervised  clinical  experience  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties 
of  the  hospital  and  The  American  University.  Full  credit  for  this  program  is  given  by  the  University 
and  may  be  applied  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  nursing.  Up  to  15  credits  earned  in  the  program 
may  be  applied  toward  the  master  of  arts  degree  in  psychology,  education,  or  sociology.  Advanced 
courses  in  psychiatric  nursing  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Education  of  the 
School    of    Social    Sciences   and    Public    Affairs. 


NURSING   EDUCATION 

Foundations  of  Nursing 

Education  [2]  45.300 

Historical  survey  of  foundations,  present 
status,  and  trends  in  nursing  education. 
Fall.    Jorgenson. 

Social  and  Health  Aspects  of 
Nursing   [2]  45.301 

Philosophy  of  individualized  patient  care 
with  integration  of  social,  economic,  psycho- 
logical factors  involved.  Study  of  the  com- 
munity resources  available  to  the  hospital 
patient  for  maintenance  of  health.  Spring. 
Jorgenson. 

Teaching  Nursing  in  Clinical 

Fields  [4]  45.410-411 

A  two-session  course.  Functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  clinical  instructor;  organi- 
zation and  selection  of  content  and  methods 
for  the  clinical  course;  planned  program  of 
experience  for  students;  measurement  of  stu- 
dent attainment.    Fall.    Spring.   Jorgenson. 


tions  of  head  nurse  in  planning  environment 
of  patient,  in  developing  professional  and 
non-professional  personnel,  and  in  teaching 
students  and  patients.  Place  of  head  nurse 
in  hospital  organization  and  in  community 
health  program.     Fall.     Spring.    Jorgenson. 

PSYCHIATRIC   NURSING 

Psychiatric  Nursing  [2]       57.360-361 

A  two-session  course.  A  basic  course  in 
psychiatric  nursing.  Provides  an  under- 
standing of  psychiatry  as  a  basis  for  giving 
expert  nursing  care  to  mentally  ill  people. 
Fall.     Spring.     Tilley. 

Psychiatry  in  Nursing  [4]   57.560-561 

A  two-session  course.  Description  and 
dynamics  of  behavior  in  mentally  ill  people. 
Relationship  of  emotionally  disturbed  re- 
actions to  personality.  Lectures  correlated 
with  clinical  conferences  of  case  presenta- 
tions and  actual  contact  with  patients  in 
psychiatric  wards.  Prerequisite,  Abnormal 
Psychology  57.506.     Fall.     Spring.    Toub. 


Administration  of  the  Hospital 
Nursing  Unit  [4]  45.420-421 

A  two-session  course.  Principles,  prob- 
lems, and  methods  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  hospital  nursing  unit.    Func- 
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Neurology  [2]  57.563 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  Clinical  presentation  of  patients 
with  neural  disease  and  consideration  of 
their  treatment.     Spring.     Weickhardt. 
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RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
Senior  Problem  Analysis  45.490 

Jorgenson. 

Pracricum  in  Psychiatric 

Nursing  [6-8]  57.568-569 

Extends    throughout   the   year.      Planned 
observation   or    participation    in   psychiatric 


therapies;  supervised  experience  as  a  staff 
nurse,  head  nurse,  supervisor;  participation 
in  the  direction  of  learning  experiences  for 
nursing  students  and  in  the  supervision  and 
instruction  of  auxiliary  personnel.  Admin- 
istrative conferences  and  clinics;  extensive 
review  of  current  literature.  An  individual 
study  on  a  phase  of  psychiatric  nursing  pre- 
pared by  each  student.  Summer.  Fall. 
Spring.     Neff. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Ralph  Candler  John  ° 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  offers  courses  (1)  to  provoke  thinking  about  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  origin,  purpose,  and  destiny  of  life,  (2)  to  present  the  ideas  of  great  thinkers  about  the 
problems  of  man  living  in  the  physical  world  and  in  the  world  of  others,  and  (3)  to  assist  the  student  to 
develop   a   coherent   personal    philosophy. 


Logic  and  the  Scientific  Method 

47.200 

Introduction  to  the  science  of  valid  infer- 
ence and  its  relation  to  the  scientific  method. 
Principles  of  reasoning,  inductive  and  de- 
ductive processes  of  logical  thinking.  Dis- 
covery of  fallacies  and  verification  of  conclu- 
sions.    Fall.     Sitferly. 

Problems  of  Philosophy  47.201 

Consideration  of  questions  man  has  asked 
about  himself,  his  relationships  to  other  men 
and  to  the  physical  world,  and  about  the 
origin,  purpose,  and  destiny  of  his  life. 
Critical  study  of  the  representative  answers 
given  by  the  great  thinkers.  Nature  of  the 
philosophical  quest;  criteria  of  truth;  prob- 
lems of  epistemology,  universals  and  values, 
consciousness.  Survey  of  chief  philosophical 
world  views.  Problems  of  mechanism  and 
teleology,  nature  and  faith,  and  of  the  ends 
of  man.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  upper  level 
courses  in  the  department.     Fall.     Bentley. 


History  of  Philosophy 


47.202 


Survey  of  ideas  of  philosophers  from  Soc- 
rates to  John  Dewey.     Spring. 


Ideas  of  the  Greeks 


47.300 


Historical  study  of  ideas  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers and  their  expansion  into  the  me- 
dieval thought  world.  Emphasis  on  funda- 
mental concepts  developed  in  the  process  of 
man's  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  of  man's  place  in  it,  of  the 
purpose  and  destiny  of  life,  and  of  the  values 
by  which  men  live  in  the  world  of  others. 
1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 


On  leave  of  absence  with  the  armed  forces. 


Ideas  of  Man  in  the  Middle  Ages 

47.301 

Study  of  medieval  man  in  his  religious 
feelings,  moral  aspirations,  artistic  work,  and 
philosophical  and  scientific  activities.  Inter- 
actions of  the  Hellenistic-Roman  traditions 
with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Church. 
Attention  to  the  metaphysics  of  inner  experi- 
ence, the  controversy  over  universals,  the 
dualism  of  body  and  soul,  the  realm  of 
nature  and  the  realm  of  grace,  the  primacy 
of  will  and  of  intellect,  and  the  problem  of 
individuality.  Emphasis  on  the  unifying 
ideas  of  the  13th  century.  1952  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years. 


Ideas  of  Modern  Man 


47.302 


Rise  of  independent  thinking  and  inquiry 
in  the  Renaissance.  Interaction  of  the  Greek 
tradition  and  Christian  experience  and  or- 
ganization. Evolution  of  empirical  inquiry. 
Growth  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Occident  with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  science,  evolution,  geography, 
Protestantism,  secularism,  and  social  and 
economic  circumstances.  1953  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years. 

Ideas   of   American    Philosophers 

47.303 

Development  of  thought  in  America  since 
colonial  times.  Consideration  of  such  schools 
of  thought  as  empiricism,  naturalism,  plural- 
ism, dualism,  realism,  and  idealism.  Rela- 
tion of  thought  types  to  historical  circum- 
stances. Position  paper  required  setting 
forth  student's  own  philosophical  orientation. 
1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
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Ideas  of  the  East 


47.304         Ethics 


Study  of  philosophies  and  religions  of 
Oriental  and  Asiatic  peoples.  Comparison 
with  the  ideas  of  the  West.  1952  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years. 

Philosophy  of  Religion  47.400 

Objective  study  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
the  validity  of  its  approach  to  experience 
and  reality,  and  its  relation  to  science,  art, 
and  literature.  Fundamental  problems:  good 
and  evil,  sin,  freedom  and  restraint,  prayer, 
revelation,  immortality,  reason,  will,  and  the 
nature  of  God.     Summer.     MeLain. 


Aesthetics 


47.401 


The  nature  of  beauty  and  the  relation  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful  to  the  fine 
arts  and  to  human  experience.  Study  of 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  as  represented  by 
thinkers  from  Plato  to  Santayana  and  Dewey. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1953  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Svend- 


47.402 


Systematic  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
valuation,  their  relation  to  factual  judgments, 
and  individual  and  social  behavior.  The  act 
of  choice;  moral  experience.  Historical  re- 
view of  theories  of  ethics.  Evaluation  of 
various  areas  of  contemporary  life  with  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  which  result 
from  the  application  of  different  value  stand- 
ards in  the  act  of  choice.  Standards  of  taste. 
1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.  MeLain. 


RESEARCH   AND  SPECIAL   PROJECTS 
Upperclass  Reading    Project     47.390 

Historical  Roots  of  Today's  Ideas: 
Upperclass  Colloquium  47.391 

Upperclass  Research  Project     47.490 

Integrating   Seminar   [1]  47.491 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
MEDICAL  SERVICE 

Stafford  H.  Cassell 
Chairman  of  the  Division 

The  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  includes  the  Department  of  Medical  Service  with 
infirmary  and  dispensary  and  the  Departments  of  Physical  Education  for  men  and  for  women.  The 
division  recognizes  healthful  living  as  a  product  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  resulting  from  proper 
habits  and  rhythms  of  mental  work,  physical  exercise,  recreation,  and  rest.  It  defines  a  normal  person 
as  an  individual  who  enjoys  work  without  undue  fatigue,  makes  decisions  without  needless  stress  or 
delay,  and  places  a  value  larger  than  self  at  the  center  of  living.  The  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Service  are  located  in  Mary  Graydon  Hall,  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education — 
Men  in  Leonard  Gymnasium,  and  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education — Women  in 
Clendenen  Gymnasium. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

William  O.  Bailey 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

The  Department  of  Medical  Service  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  and  three  resident  graduate 
nurses  promotes  positive  programs  of  healthful  living,  establishes  safeguards  for  the  health  of  each  student 
by  individual  physical  examinations,  recommendations  for  the  correction  of  any  physical  weakness,  and 
continuing  check-ups  throughout  the  student's  university  career.  It  encourages  proper  eating  habits, 
regular  and  vigorous  physical  activity,  adequate  rest,  outdoor  living,  and  physical  and  mental  therapies. 
The  staff  holds  daily  dispensary  hours;  the  physician  maintains  regularly  scheduled  office  hours.  The 
University  provides  an  infirmary  for  the  care  of  students  who  are  ill.  By  all  means  at  its  disposal  the 
department  encourages  optimum  health. 

Physiology   and    Hygiene  Dispensary 

Daily  service  for  students  who  need  medi- 

The  study  of  the  human  body  with  refer-         Cal  diagnosis  and  treatment  from  8:00  a.m. 

ence  to  the  problems  of  individual  and  group         to  7  p.m.  except  during  meal  hours;  Satur- 

living.    Offered  as  a  part  of  Introduction  to         days  to  11:30  a.m.;  Sundays  on  call.    Mary 

College  Course.  Graydon  Hall. 

Physical  Examinations  .    _ 

'  Infirmary 

Complete    physical    examination    of    each 

student  during   first  semester  of  enrollment  Hospitalization   for   ill   students   admitted 

for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  student's  physi-  by  medical  order.     Each  full-time  student 

cal  capacity,  discovering  weaknesses  and  de-  entitled  to  maximum  seven  days  of  infirmary 

fects    which    need    attention,    preventing    a  care  during  a  session.    Fee  charged  for  each 

student  with  disability  from   carrying  work  day  exceeding  seven.   Meals  during  infirmary 

beyond  physical  ability,  and   arranging  for  stay  student's  obligation, 
appropriate  and  therapeutic  physical  activity 

and  health  habits.    Follow-up  care  of  physi-  Nursing   Service 
cal  defects.    Appointments  issued  to  students 

by  the  medical  and  nursing  staff.  A  registered  nurse  is  on  call  at  all  times. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION-MEN 


Stafford  H.  Cassell 
Chairman  of  the  Department 


The  Department  of  Physical  Education — Men  seeks  to  develop  organic  power,  physical  vitality,  habits 
of  exercise,  and  qualities  of  sportsmanship  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  whole  and  normal  person. 
By  programs  of  required  study  and  practice,  intramural  sports,  and  intercollegiate  contests,  the  depart- 
ment encourages  harmonious  muscular  development,  provides  incentive  and  opportunity  for  each  student 
to  master  the  skills  of  playing  and  to  enjoy  recreation  as  a  balance  to  the  sedentary  nature  of  academic 
life,  cultivates  the  social  and  moral  values  of  games,  and  encourages  habits  of  health  and  exercise 
which  contribute  to  wholesome  living  and  emotional  stability.  The  Department  conducts  a  comprehensive 
intramural  program  with  emphasis  on  carryover  sports  which  may  be  enjoyed  and  participated  in  after 
graduation  from  the  University.  It  encourages  all  students  to  pass  a  swimming  examination.  The 
Department  with  the  Department  of  Physical  Education — Women  offers  a  concentration  in  physical  educa- 
tion to  prepare  students  for  careers  as  coaches,  directors  of  athletics,  and  recreation  leaders.  The 
University  provides  athletic  fields  and  gymnasiums  for  intercollegiate  and  intramural  games.  The 
American  University  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Conference.  Students  concentrating  in  the  department  counsel  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  and 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  who  must  certify  that  any  proposed  course  of  study 
meets  requirements  for  certification  of  teachers  of  physical  education  in  the  state  where  the  student 
intends  to  locate.  The  sequence  of  studies  includes  the  completion  of  36  hours  of  course  work  including 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Psychology  of  the  Adolescent,  The  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  and 
Principles,  Methods,   and    Practice   of  Teaching. 


Physical  Education  (6) 

Required  course  for  all  fulltime  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Student  takes  one 
credit  hour  of  work  for  each  of  the  six 
sessions  following  matriculation.  Two  meet- 
ings each  week.     Schulze.    Frailey. 

Required  courses  for  men  are  numbered 
as  follows: 

First  Year 

Fall  Session   49.100 

Spring    Session    49.101 

Summer  Session    49.102 

Instruction  and  practice  in  fundamental 
skills  of  games  and  sports  which  require 
individual  performance  and  group  partici- 
pation. 

Second  Year 

Fall  Session   49.200 

Spring  Session 49.201 

Summer   Session    49.202 

Extension  of  skills  and  practice. 
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Third  Year 

Fall  Session   49.300 

Spring  Session   49.301 

Summer  Session    49.302 

Specialization  of  understanding  and  skill 
in  at  least  two  games  and  combative  sports 
and  in  two  individual  activities. 


Intramurals  (no  credit) 

Voluntary     participation     in     competitive 
group  activities. 


Intercollegiate  Athletics  (no  credit) 

Voluntary  participation  in  varsity  sports 
in  basketball,  baseball,  golf,  swimming,  ten- 
nis and  in  track  and  field  sports.  Eligibility 
based  on  codes  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Conference. 
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First  Aid,  Safety  Education,  and 
Athletic  Training  49.120 

First  aid,  athletic  training,  and  treatment 
of  conditions  which  legitimately  fall  in  the 
sphere  of  the  non-medical  director.  Prac- 
tice in  methods  of  handling  types  of  emer- 
gencies. Safety  problems  and  methods; 
causes  of  and  means  of  preventing  acci- 
dents; safety  education.  Satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  course  recognized  by  Red 
Cross  certificate.  Prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  the  department.    Fall.    Schulze. 

History  and  Principles  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  49.121 

Development,  purpose,  and  scope  of 
health,  physical,  and  safety  education,  and 
of  athletic  coaching,  recreation  leadership, 
and  camping.  Relation  of  principles  of 
physical  education  to  the  school  curriculum. 
Evaluation  of  the  outcome  of  physical  edu- 
cation activities.  Lectures,  recitation,  read- 
ings,  and  reports.     Fall.    Pearce. 

Leadership  in  Physical  Education 

(2)  49.220 

Methods,  theories,  and  techniques  of 
training  others  in  health,  physical  educa- 
tion, athletics,  and  recreation.  Experience 
in  teaching  physical  education  classes  and 
organizing  and  supervising  recreational  ac- 
tivities. Prerequisite,  History  and  Principles 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education  49.121. 
Spring.    Pearce. 

Organization    and   Administration   of 
Intramural  Athletics  (2)  49.221 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  construction 
and  administration  of  intramural  sports  pro- 
grams. Extensive  study  of  secondary  school 
and  college  programs  and  equipment.  Pre- 
requisite, Leadership  in  Physical  Education 
49.220.    Spring.    Sehulie. 

Directed  Teaching   in  Physical 
Education  Activities  49.222 

Theory  and  practical  demonstration  of 
teaching  procedures  in  adapting  motor  ac- 
tivities to  the  physical  education  program. 
Prerequisite,  minimum  of  12  credit  hours  in 
physical  education.  Course  required  of  all 
students  whose  field  of  concentration  is 
physical  education.    Spring.    Frailey. 


Kinesiology  (4) 


49.320 


Science  of  bodily  movement.  Study  of 
principal  types  of  muscular  exercise.  In- 
quiry into  how  individual  performs  exercise, 
the  reaction  of  the  body,  and  the  relation 
of  exercise  to  body  development  and  effi- 
ciency. Rody  mechanics  in  relation  to 
posture,  exercise,  and  sports.  Prerequisite, 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  9.116. 
Fall.     Frailey. 


Recreation   Programs 


49.321 


Principles  and  policies  of  recreation  agen- 
cies with  attention  to  administration,  legis- 
lation, centers,  equipment,  personnel,  and 
program.  Prerequisite,  written  permission 
of    the    chairman    of    the    division.     Fall. 


Cassell. 


49.322 


Rules  and  Officiating  (2) 

Intensive  study  of  rules  of  intercollegiate, 
intramural,  and  interscholastic  sports.  Tech- 
niques and  methods  of  officiating  with  prac- 
tice under  supervision.  Prerequisite,  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment.     1953   Spring.      Cassell. 


Coaching  Minor  Sports 


49.323 


Principles,  methods,  and  strategy  used  in 
coaching  minor  sports.  Fundamentals,  sys- 
tems, and  equipment  used  by  coaches, 
trainers,  and  physical  educators  in  swim- 
ming, tennis,  track,  and  boxing.  Prerequisite, 
written  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.    1953  Fall.    Cassell. 

Coaching   Major  Sports  49.324 

Principles,  methods,  and  strategy  used  in 
coaching  major  sports.  Fundamentals,  sys- 
tems, and  equipment  used  by  coaches, 
trainers,  and  physical  educators  in  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball.  Prerequisite,  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment.   1953  Spring.    Cassell. 

Tests  and  Measurements  in   Physical 
Education  49.420 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  measurement 
techniques  in  physical  education.  Principles 
of  tests,  their  construction,  administration, 
and  interpretation.  Survey  of  tests  and 
measurement  techniques.  Prerequisite,  Fun- 
damentals of  Statistics  69.200.  Spring. 
Frailey. 
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Organization   and   Administration   of 

Physical  Education  and 

Athletics  49.421 

Principles  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  physical  education  in  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
Attention  to  conduct  of  intercollegiate,  in- 
terscholastic,  and  mass  athletics.  Depart- 
mental personnel,  schedules,  equipment, 
plant,  and  related  problems.  Prerequisite, 
written  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
division.     1953   Spring.    Pearce. 


Health   Education 


49.422 


Seminar  in  advanced  health  education 
planned  to  meet  state  teaching  requirements. 
School  and  community  hygiene.  Prerequi- 
site, written  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  division.     Fall.     Frailey. 


Driver  Education  (2) 


49.425 


Course  to  train  secondary  school  teachers 
in  the  methods  and  materials  of  conducting 
a  course  in  "Driver  Education."  Completion 
of  this  course  satisfies  certification  require- 
ments in  all  states.    1952  Spring.   Scholze. 


RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
Junior  Reading   Project  49.390 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  49.490 

Individual  field  survey  of  facilities,  agen- 
cies, and  organization  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  intensive  study  of  various 
phases  of  health,  physical  education,  and 
athletic  programs  as  represented  by  men's, 
women's  and  coeducational  colleges  and 
universities,  and  public  and  private  secon- 
dary schools.  Study  of  community  agencies 
such  as  youth  hostels,  YMCA,  YWCA,  Po- 
lice Boys'  Club,  boating  clubs,  riding  clubs, 
industrial,  religious,  and  neighborhood  ath- 
letic leagues,  public  parks,  playgrounds, 
golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  fields,  and  recrea- 
tion programs.  Study  of  programs  in  juve- 
nile homes,  hospitals,  and  penal  institutions. 
Introduction  to  resources  of  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  Army  Medical  Museum.  Intro- 
duction to  work  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Board  of  Recreation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  National  Park 
Service.  Intensive  study  of  one  agency. 
Cassell. 


Integrating  Seminar  (1) 


49.491 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION- 
WOMEN 

Virginia  Hawke 
Chairman  of  the  Department 


The  program  in  physical  education  for  women  provides  basic  courses  in  body  mechanics  to  develop 
efficiency  and  trimness  in  posture  and  carriage,  in  rhythmic  fundamentals  to  develop  grace  and  poise, 
and  in  elementary  swimming  skills  to  build  habits  of  water  safety.  The  department  offers  seasonal 
sports  and  activity  adapted  to  the  need  and  interest  of  the  student  and  encourages  mastery  of  individual 
sport,  skills,  and  interests  which  may  be  enjoyed  recreationally  both  in  the  University  and  in  community 
life.  The  extensive  intramural  sports  program  provides  competitive  experience.  Women  engage  in  a 
limited  number  of  intercollegiate  competitions.  Close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Medical 
Service  results  in  the  checking,  education,  and  follow-up  on  the  practical  health  living  of  women  students. 
Students  with  medical  restrictions  are  assigned  to  class  or  individual  work  adjusted  to  recommendations 
of  the  University  physician.  The  department  offers  a  concentration  to  prepare  women  to  meet  state 
certification  requirements  as  teachers  of  physical  education.  Clendenen  Gymnasium  is  the  center  of 
physical   education  for  women. 


Physical  Education  (6) 

Required  course  for  all  fulltime  under- 
graduate students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Student  takes  one  credit 
hour  of  work  for  each  of  the  six  sessions 
following  matriculation.  Two  meetings  each 
week.      Hawke.      Wiggins. 

Required  courses  for  women  are  num- 
bered as  follows: 

First  Year 

Fall    Session     49-150 

Spring    Session    49.151 

Summer  Session    49.152 

Second    Year 

Fall  Session    49.250 

Spring  Session 49.251 

Summer   Session    49.252 

Third  Year 

Fall  Session   49.350 

Spring  Session   49.351 

Summer  Session    49.352 

Physical   Education  Activities 

(1)  49.150 

Development  of  skills  and  instruction  in 
the  techniques  of  play,  rules,  and  strategies 


involved  in  the  activity.  Work  includes 
team  games  and  elementary  dance.  Re- 
quired of  all  first  year  women  whose  field 
of  concentration  is  physical  education. 
Spring.    Hawke. 


Physical  Education  Activities 

(1) 


49.250 


Continuation  of  team  sports;  individual 
sports,  and  swimming.  Required  of  second- 
year  students  whose  field  of  concentration 
is  physical  education.    Spring.    Hawke. 


Physical  Education  Activities 
(1) 


49.350 


Advanced  techniques  in  team  sports, 
knowledge  of  rules  and  officiating.  Required 
of  women  students  whose  field  of  concen- 
tration is  physical  education.  1953  Spring. 
Hawke. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical 
Education   (2)  49.356 

Recreational  activities,  dance,  and  lead-up 
games  for  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
School  level.  Required  of  all  women  stu- 
dents whose  field  of  concentration  is  physical 
education.     1952  Fall.     Hawke. 
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Intramural  Sports  (no  credit) 

Voluntary  participation  in  intramural  and 
limited  number  of  related  extramural  sports 
earns  points  toward  membership  in  the  A 
Club.  Play  and  sport  days  with  women  of 
other  colleges  and  universities  provide 
throughout  the  year  recreational  opportunity 
according  to  this  seasonal  calendar:  fall — 
hockey,  swimming,  table  tennis;  spring — 
tennis,  archery,  volleyball,  softball;  winter — 
badminton,  basketball,  bowling. 

Seasonal  Sports 

Women  select  seasonal  sports  to  fulfill 
graduation  requirements,  to  develop  carry- 
over skills,  and  to  provide  exercise  and  recre- 
ation. In  the  following  seasonal  schedule, 
F  denotes  fall,  W  winter,  and  S  summer. 

ARCHERY — F:S — details  of  shooting  tech- 
nique, scoring,  tournament  form,  selec- 
tion of  equipment. 

BADMINTON — F.VV* — stroke  analysis;  tech- 
niques of  play.  Competitive  single  and 
double  play. 

BASKETBAL L — W — individual  techniques, 
rules,  and  team  play. 

BODY  MECHANICS— W— individually  pre- 
scribed exercise  program  to  develop 
figure  and  posture  control.  Special  at- 
tention upon  physician's  recommenda- 
tions to  medically  restricted. 

BOWLING — W — individual  instruction  in 
form,  scoring,  and  techniques  of  ten 
pins. 

FENCING — W — individual  instruction  in  foil 
fencing. 


GOLF — S — stroke  analysis  and  techniques. 

HOCKEY — F — development  of  individual 
skill  and  team  work  in  active  game. 

LIFE  SAVING— F:W — American  Red  Cross 
certification  for  senior  life  saving. 

MODERN  DANCE—  W— individual  dance 
techniques  and  rhythmic  patterns  for 
simple  creative  expression.  — S — ad- 
vanced techniques  and  demonstration 
of  class  work. 

RECREATIONAL  GAMES— F.W.S— table  ten- 
nis, deck  tennis,  shuffleboard. 

RHYTHMIC  SWIMMING— F— basic  rhythmic 
work  and  body  action  to  develop  poise 
and  grace. 

RHYTHMIC  SWIMMING— for  advanced 
swimmers. 

RIDING — F — group  trail  riding.  Special  fee 
course. 

SOFTBALL — S — development  of  individual 
skill;  practice  in  teamwork. 

SPEEDBALL — F — individual  techniques,  rules, 
team  play. 

SQUARE  AND  ROUND  DANCING— W — cow- 
boy dances,  quadrilles,  and  popular 
round  dances. 

SWIMMING— F— sport  conducted  on  all  skill 
levels.  Recommended  to  women  who 
are  non-swimmers  or  beginners. 

TENNIS — F:S — stroke  analysis  and  individ- 
ual techniques;  court  tactics  and  strat- 
egy- 

VOLLEYBALL— S— basic  skills  in  individual 
play  and  team  tactics. 


PHYSICS 

John  Reaves 
Chairman  of  the  Department 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  offers  courses  of  study  (1)  to  introduce  the  student  to  methods  of 
objective  thinking  and  laboratory  experimentation,  (2)  to  relate  the  principles  of  physics  to  the  every- 
day world  and  its  problems,  (3)  to  show  the  student  the  influence  of  physics  in  the  contemporary  world, 
and  (4)  to  lay  foundations  for  advanced  work  in  graduate  or  engineering  schools.  Courses  in  elec- 
tronics, related  to  internship  projects  with  television  and  radio  engineers  in  studio  and  transmission 
stations  located  on  the  campus,  provide  career  direction  for  students  interested  in  fields  of  communication. 


Physical  Science:   Energy 


Concept  of  energy  and  related  concepts  of 
physics  in  fields  of  mechanics,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, radiant  energy,  and  nuclear  energy. 
Application  to  the  production,  transportation, 
and  use  of  power.  A  course  introductory  to 
the  study  of  the  social  sciences  and  to  busi- 
ness and  industrial  management.  Fall. 
Sitterly. 

Physics:  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound   [4] 

51.200 

Motions  and  interactions  of  material 
bodies.  Force,  energy,  equilibrium,  vibra- 
tion, rotation,  wave  motion,  machines,  elas- 
ticitv.  Demonstrations  illustrate  basic  prin- 
ciples. Laboratory  exercises  require  the 
student  to  perform  experiments,  analyze 
data,  and  write  reports.  Prerequisite,  Col- 
lege Algebra,  41.110,  or  the  equivalent.  3 
hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  laboratory.  Fall. 
Summer.     Heinrich.     Staff. 

Physics,   Electricity,  Light,  Modern 
Physics  51.201 

Static  charge,  potential,  electromotive 
force,  direct  and  alternating  currents,  mag- 
netism, motors,  generators,  illumination,  mir- 
rors, lenses,  diffraction,  polarized  light,  radio, 
electrons,  radioactivity,  nuclear  physics. 
Course  satisfies  requirements  of  premedical 
and  predental  curriculums  and  prepares  stu- 
dents concentrating  in  the  sciences  to  take 
further  work  in  physics.  Prerequisite, 
Physics:  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  51.200. 
3  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  laboratory. 
Spring.     Summer.     Heinrich.     Staff. 


51.100  Physics  51.200  and  51.201  and  six  hours 

of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  41.220- 
221  are  prerequisite  to  all  subsequent  courses 
offered  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  Each 
of  the  4-hour  advanced  courses  meets  for 
three  1-hour  lecture  and  recitation  sessions 
and  two  2-hour  laboratory  sessions  a  week. 

Heat   and   Thermodynamics    [4] 

51.300 

Temperature,  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gasses, 
the  ideal  gas,  the  Carnot  cycle,  the  Kelvin 
scale,  entropy,  the  steam  engine,  the  re- 
frigerator, applications  of  thermodynamics  to 
special  systems.  1951  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.     Swift. 


Sound  and  Acoustics   [4] 


51.301 


Vibrations  of  strings,  bars,  membranes, 
plates,  and  air  columns.  Sound  waves, 
standing  waves,  resonance,  musical  instru- 
ments, consonance,  interference,  acoustics 
of  auditoriums  and  broadcasting  stations. 
1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.   Reaves. 

Fundamentals  of  Radio  [4]       51.302 

Characteristics  of  vacuum  tubes,  oscil- 
lators, amplifiers,  detection,  modulation,  mul- 
tigrid  tubes,  gas-filled  tubes,  receivers,  trans- 
mitters. 1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Reaves. 


Television  and  Frequency 
Modulation   [4] 


51.303 


Circuits  for  achieving  phase  and  frequency 
modulation,  discriminating  circuits,  problems 
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related  to  frequency  modulation  such  as  band 
width  and  stabilization,  electronic  scanning 
devices,  transmitting  and  receiving  circuits, 
cathode  ray  tubes,  color  transmission.  1953 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.    Reaves. 


Electronics  in   Research  and 
Industry  [4]  51.304 

Non-communication  uses  of  electron  tubes. 
Photoelectric  cells,  power  supplies,  regula- 
tion of  voltage  and  current,  amplification  of 
small  effects,  trigger  circuits,  vacuum-tube 
voltmeters,  cathode-ray  tubes.  Offered  to 
meet  student  needs.     Reaves. 

Principles  of  Mechanics  51.305 

Rectilinear  kinematics  and  dynamics. 
Plane  kinematics.  Plane  dynamics  of  a 
particle.  Gravitation.  Centers  of  mass. 
Plane  statics.  Introduction  to  vector  meth- 
ods. 1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Swiff. 


Alternating   Currents  and 
Networks   [4] 


51.401 


Principles  of  Mechanics 


51.306 


Oscillatory  motion.  Plane  dynamics  of  a 
particle  in  the  earth's  field.  Moments  of 
inertia.  Hooke's  law,  flexure  and  torsion. 
Vector  equations  of  motion.  Careful  study 
of  the  theory  of  these  subjects  and  practical 
problems  in  the  formulation  and  solution  of 
equations  of  equilibrium  and  of  motion. 
Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Mechanics,  51.305. 
1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.    Swift. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  [4]    51.400 

Fundamental  behavior  of  electric  charges 
and  the  forces  determining  their  motion. 
Electric,  magnetic,  and  electro-magnetic 
fields.  Precise  measurement  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  charge  current,  potential  dif- 
ference, resistance,  capacitance,  and  induct- 
ance. 1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Reaves. 


Effects  of  inductance  and  capacitance  on 
alternating  current  circuits.  Impedance,  im- 
pedance matching,  attenuators,  filters.  Study 
of  impedance,  and  resonance  as  funda- 
mental to  electrical  communication  by  wire 
or  wireless.  1952  Spring  and  Alternate 
Years.     Reaves. 

Geometric    and    Physical    Optics    [4] 

51.402 

Mirrors,  lenses,  optical  instruments,  spec- 
troscopy, Frensel  and  Fraunhofer  diffraction, 
double  refraction,  polarized  light.  1952 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Swift. 

Modern  Physics  51.403 

Atomic  structure,  the  quantum  theory, 
atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  X-rays,  radio- 
activity, nuclear  reactions,  relativity,  cosmic 
rays.  1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
Swift. 

Antennas  and  Propagation  of  Radio 
Waves  [4]  51.404 

Laws  of  radiation  from  antennas,  direc- 
tional characteristics,  arrays,  reflectors.  Fac- 
tors affecting  the  propagation  of  radio  waves, 
sunspots,  magnetic  storms,  electric  properties 
of  the  upper  atmosphere.  Offered  to  meet 
the  student  needs.     Swift. 

Ultra-High   Frequency  Electronics   [4] 

51.405 

Propagation  of  UHF  waves,  transmission 
lines,  frequency  measurement,  wave  guides, 
magnetrons,  cavity  resonators,  radar.  Of- 
fered to  meet  student  needs.     Swift. 

RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Upperclass  Reading  Project      51.390 

Upperclass  Research  Problem   51.490 

Integrating  Seminar  [1]  51.491 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Catheryn  Seckler-Hudson  and  Harold  E.  Davis 
Chairmen  of  the  Departments 

The  University  offers  courses  in  the  department  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Administration  at  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  and  the  department  of  History  and  Government  at  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  courses  are  designed  (1)  to  develop  by  fundamental  programs  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  study  an  understanding  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, (2)  to  encourage  effective  citizenship,  (3)  to  provide  programs  of  pre-entry  and  in-service  study 
for  employees  and  prospective  employees  of  the  federal  government,  (4)  to  prepare  teachers  of 
government  and  administration,  (5)  to  encourage  individual  and  group  research,  and  (6)  to  serve  the 
community  through  field  activities  such  as  consultative  services,  special  training  institutes,  and  research 
related  to  the  improvement  of  governmental  institutions. 


BASIC  COURSES 

American   Government:    National 

53.200 

Constitutional  development,  distribution 
of  powers.  Functional  study  of  legislative, 
executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  or- 
ganization. Communication  in  political  so- 
ciety. Role  of  the  citizen,  political  parties, 
interest  groups.  Adjustment  of  government 
to  meet  current  problems.  Observation  of 
the  national  government  in  action.  Fall. 
Spring.  Summer.  Clarke.  Held.  Hersh. 
Rodgers.     Roth.     Skillington. 

American     Government:     State     and 
Local  53.201 

History  and  functions  of  the  state  within 
the  federal  system.  Nature,  types,  and  prob- 
lems of  units  of  local  administration.  Fed- 
eral, state,  local,  and  metropolitan  area  rela- 
tionships. Distribution  of  functions  and  au- 
thority. Political  parties  and  popular  con- 
trol of  government.  Fall.  Spring.  Sum- 
mer.    Graves.     Held.     Skillington. 

American  Government:  Municipal 

53.300 

Functions  and  organization  of  city  and 
metropolitan  government.  Types  of  muni- 
cipal organization,  services,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems,  education,  wel- 
fare, budgeting,  and  taxation.  Regional  and 
interstate  administrative  problems.  Fall. 
Summer.    Held.    Hersh. 


Public  Administration:  Introduction 

53.400 

Coordination  of  specialized  effort  to 
achieve  a  common  purpose.  The  adminis- 
trative process:  planning,  organizing,  staff- 
ing, managing,  budgeting,  reporting,  and 
supervising  to  meet  measurable  standards  of 
performance.  Survey  of  literature;  appli- 
cation of  principles.  Fall.  Spring.  Sum- 
mer.    Bush.     Roth.     Skillington. 

Government  in  the  United  States:  The 
Process  53.500 

Intensive  analysis  of  governmental  proc- 
ess. Emphasis  on  constitutional  principles, 
individual  rights,  policy  determination,  prob- 
lems of  policy  execution,  role  of  the  judici- 
ary, problems  of  intergovernmental  relations. 
Fall.    Spring.    Summer.    Held.    Reno. 

Public  Administration:  Principles  and 
Processes  53.501 

Basic  graduate  course  covering  on  ad- 
vanced level  principles  of  coordination  of 
specialized  effort  to  achieve  a  common  pur- 
pose with  detailed  consideration  of  use  of 
administrative  power  and  applications.  Plan- 
ning, organizing,  staffing,  managing,  budget- 
ing, reporting,  and  supervising  to  meet  meas- 
urable standards  of  performance.  Fall. 
Spring.  Summer.  Divine.  Roth.  Seckler- 
Hudson. 
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Evolution  of  Public  Administration 

53.502 

Comparative  historical  study  of  develop- 
ment of  administrative  processes  and  institu- 
tions. Emphasis  on  development  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Differentiation  of  functions 
into  departments.  Growth  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice.    1952  Spring.     Posner. 

The  Public  and   Administration 

53.503 

Nature  and  significance  of  administration 
in  a  democratic  society.  Formation  and  role 
of  pressure  groups;  interaction  between  the 
public  and  administration.  Problems  of  in- 
dividual and  group  participation;  clientele 
government;  responsibility  of  administration. 
Executive  coordination.  Case  studies.  Fall. 
Sprinc.    Rosen. 

Technology  and  Administration 

53.504 

Emergence  of  the  machine-power  age. 
Transition  from  pre-industrial  folk  society 
to  advanced  technological  urban  civilization. 
Role,  objectives,  and  methods  of  public 
and  private  administration.  Implications  of 
technology  for  international  administration. 
Case  illustrations.  1952  Fall  and  Alter- 
nate Years.     Rosen. 

Technological  Change  and  the  Social 
Order  53.505 

Consideration  of  interrelated  social  change. 
Role,  objectives,  and  methods  of  major  in- 
stitutions. Emergence  of  machine-power 
age  and  transition  from  pre-industrial  folk 
society  to  advanced  technological  urban  civ- 
ilization. Case  studies  to  illustrate  impact 
of  technological  development  on  government 
and  control  processes  of  government.  Im- 
plications on  the  international  order.  1953 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     Rosen. 

Research  Methods  in  Government  and 
Public  Affairs  53.507 

Principles  of  scientific  method  and  re- 
search. Design  of  the  project;  tools  of 
research;  documentation.  Application  to 
specific  types  of  problems  with  requirement 
of  one  substantial  research  performance  by 
student.     1952  Fall.     Her.h. 


POLITICAL  THEORY 

Evolution   of   Political   Institutions 

53.420 

Analysis  of  major  institutions  with  special 
reference  to  the  shaping  of  the  American 
tradition.  Evolution  of  these  institutions  in 
their  social  and  economic  context.  Fall. 
Robbins. 

Political  Theory:  Plato  to  Machiavelli 

53.520 

Examination  of  the  contribution  of  prin- 
cipal political  thinkers  from  Plato  to  end 
of  Middle  Ages.  Emphasis  on  state  and  its 
relation  to  culture  and  society.    Fall.     Reno. 

Political  Theory:  Machiavelli 

to  Present  53.521 

Historical  development  of  political  ideas 
from  Machiavelli  to  contemporary  ideologi- 
cal conflict.  Rise  of  the  modern  state. 
Spring.    Summer.    Reno.    Morstein  Marx. 

Political  Theory:  American         53.525 

Development  and  significance  of  political 
ideas  that  have  influenced  institutional 
growth  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. Emphasis  on  20th  century.  Spring. 
Morstein  Marx. 

Contemporary    Ideological    Issues 

53.620 

Frame  of  values  of  civic  behavior  of  indi- 
vidual citizen  face-to-face  with  machinerv 
of  modern  government.  Political  morality 
and  personal  ethics.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.    Fall.    Morstein  Marx. 


GOVERNMENTAL  PROCESSES 


The  Legislative  Process 


51.530 


Definition  of  public  policy  through  legis- 
lation. Legislative  bodies  and  their  histori- 
cal development.  Process  of  enactment  of 
laws.  Relationships  of  executive  and  admin- 
istrative functions  and  of  interest  groups 
to  Congress.  Role  of  the  judiciary.  Reor- 
ganization of  Congress.  Fall.  Summer. 
Rodgers. 
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51.531         Design  of  Legislation 


53.631 


Historical  and  analytical  study  of  the 
American  presidency  as  an  institution  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  Formal  and  informal 
objectives,  authority,  and  powers.  Organi- 
zation, operating  technics,  and  public  rela- 
tions.    Fall.     Roth. 


The  Judicial  Process 


51.532 


Organization  of  the  government  for  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  constitutional 
guaranty.  Nature  of  the  judicial  process; 
organization  and  jurisdiction  of  federal  and 
state  courts.  Review  of  civil  and  criminal 
procedure  from  overt  act  to  final  disposi- 
tion. Judicial  review;  relations  of  bar  to 
courts  and  selection  of  judges.  Relation  of 
judiciary  to  legislative  and  administrative 
offices.     Spring.     Olverson. 


Legislative-Administrative 
Relationships 


53.533 


Problems  involved;  limitations  and  po- 
tentialities of  cooperative  relationships  in  a 
democracy.  Analysis  of  relationships  be- 
tween legislative  and  administrative  proc- 
esses of  federal  government.     Spring.     Roth. 

Intergovernmental   Relationships 

53.534 

Exploration  of  the  relationships  between 
representative  units  of  government  and  be- 
tween headquarters  and  field  offices.  Cur- 
rent issues  and  trends.  Spring.  Summer. 
Honey. 

Government    Regulation    of   Business 

53.536 

Constitutional  basis  for  regulation  of  busi- 
ness and  analysis  of  types  and  methods  of 
control  in  the  public  interest.  Problems  of 
regulation  in  theory  and  practice.  Spring. 
Summer.     Robbins. 


Workshop  in  research  and  draftsmanship 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  bills  for  intro- 
duction into  Congress.  Detailed  study  of 
the  theory,  mechanics,  and  process  of  federal 
legislation.    Fall.    Cahn. 


PUBLIC  LAW 
Elements  of  Jurisprudence         53.550 

Principal  theories  of  the  nature  and  force 
of  law;  scientific  method  in  law.  Relation 
of  the  law  to  other  modern  social  institutions. 
1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Reno. 

Comparative  Legal  Institutions 

53.551 

Development  and  growth  of  legal  agencies 
since  primitive  times.  Interrelations  between 
law  and  government.  Early  legal  institu- 
tions of  Europe  and  their  influence  on  the 
modern  judicial  system.     1953  Spring  and 

ALTERNATE    YEARS.       Reno. 


Administrative  Law 


53.552 


General  nature  of  administrative  law. 
Separation  of  powers  and  supremacy  of  law, 
types  of  administrative  action  and  enforce- 
ment, analysis  of  rule-making  and  adjudica- 
tion, administrative  due  process,  the  nature 
of  judicial  review,  administrative  procedure 
and  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Pre- 
requisite, basic  course  in  American  govern- 
ment.     Fall.      Olverson. 


United  States  Constitutional 
Development 


53.555 


Growth  of  the  constitutional  system  and 
evolution  of  basic  principles  of  constitutional 
law  by  judicial  interpretation.  The  federal 
system.  Constitutional  relationships  of  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  branches. 
Fall.      Robbins. 


The  Formation  of  Public  Policy  53.630 

Workshop  for  the  study  of  formal  and 
informal  influences  which  condition  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  public  policy. 
Practical  illustrations  and  case  work.  Fall. 
Graves.     Skillington. 


United   States  Constitutional   Law 

53.556 

Topical  examination  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  public  law  and  the  practice  of  con- 
stitutional government.  The  federal  system, 
national    executive,    executive    and    judicial 
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f>owers,  judicial  review  of  legislation,  legis- 
ative  power  in  economic  sphere,  war  powers, 
taxing  and  spending  powers,  constitutional 
limitations  arising  from  contract  clause,  bill 
of  rights,  10th  and  14th  amendments. 
Spring.    Robbins. 


POLITICAL  DYNAMICS 
Government  and  the  People     53.360 

The  relationships  of  democratic,  represen- 
tative government  to  the  citizenry.  Special 
nature  of  governmental  public  relations  and 
reporting.  Study  of  governmental  agencies 
as  responsive  public  institutions.  Fall. 
Spring.     Hersh. 

Theory  of  Public  Opinion  53.560 

Growth  of  the  idea  and  concept  of  public 
opinion.  Role  of  opinion  in  public  affairs. 
Methods  of  creating,  measuring,  and  altering 
opinions  by  various  media  of  communication. 
Fall.     Hattery. 

Public  Opinion  Measurement     53.561 

Methods  of  measuring  public  opinion.  Poll- 
ing methods  including  questionnaire  con- 
struction, sampling,  interviewing,  and  analy- 
sis of  returns.  Statistical  methods  for  study- 
ing election  returns  and  other  data.  Con- 
tent analysis  of  mass  communication  with 
reference  to  press.  Methods  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  motion  picture  audience  research. 
Panel  techniques.     Spring.     Gosnell. 

Political  Parties  and  Elections    53.562 

The  political  party  as  a  voluntary  agency 
for  the  mobilization  of  opinion.  Nomination 
of  candidates,  choice  of  public  officers. 
Structure  of  the  party;  election  laws.  Ad- 
ministration of  elections.  Continuing  rela- 
tionships of  party  to  candidates  and  to  mem- 
bers elected  to  public  office.  Patterns  of 
"in"  and  "out"  party  behavior.  Fall.  Gosnell. 
Skillington. 

Pressure  Groups  and  Propaganda 

53.563 

Inquiry  into  nature  and  influence  of  organ- 
ized interest  groups  in  their  relationship  to 
government.  Analysis  of  methods,  media, 
and  character  of  influencing  activity.  1952 
Spring.      Kriesberg. 


Political  Behavior 


53.564 


Case  and  biographical  studies  of  human 
behavior  in  political  affairs.  Nature  of  poli- 
tics approached  from  its  human  relationships 
in  achieving  public  power.  The  political 
leader,  role  of  organization  in  politics,  per- 
manent and  inner  circle  of  political  influence, 
interest  groups,  practical  technics,  influenc- 
ing of  administration  and  legislation.  Role 
of  the  citizen.     Fall.     Spring.     Hersh. 


Participation  in  Politics 


53.565 


Practical  instruction  and  experience  in  the 
tools  of  effective  citizenship  from  the  pre- 
cinct to  the  polls.  Analysis  of  issues,  evalu- 
ation of  candidates,  the  caucus,  the  primary, 
the  canvass,  political  party  operations,  vote 
getting,  election  procedures,  candidacy  for 
office,  and  citizen  influencing  of  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  their  policy  formulation  and 
administration.  Visual  aids;  documentary 
materials;  direct  political  experience.  Spring. 
Douglass. 


International  Political 
Communication 


53.660 


Basic  principles  governing  informational, 
educational  exchange  and  propaganda  pro- 
grams of  the  major  powers;  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  use  of  various  media  as  instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy;  problems  of  program 
evaluation.   Fall.    Spring.    Robbins. 


COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
POLITICS 

Comparative  Government  53.370 

Comparative  analysis  of  presidential,  par- 
liamentary, plural  executive,  and  one-party 
systems  of  national  government.  Study  of 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  and  Brazil.  Fall. 
Spring.     Robbins. 


Government  and   Politics  of  Western 
Europe  53.570 

Comparative  analysis  of  political  systems 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Scandinavia.  Historical  evolution  and  cur- 
rent operation.  Current  trends  and  problems. 
Fall.     Reno. 
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Government   and    Politics   of   Central 
Europe  53.571 

Comparative  analysis  of  political  systems 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria.  Forces 
operative  in  the  breakdown  of  democracy 
and  the  rise  of  dictatorship.  Current  trends 
and  problems.     Spring.     Sharp. 


Government   and 
Europe 


Politics   of   Eastern 
53.572 


Formal  framework  and  political  content 
of  government  institutions  in  the  Soviet  orbit. 
History  and  philosophy  of  political  institu- 
tions in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia. 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania.  Theory 
and  practice  of  the  "New  Democracy."  In- 
fluence of  Soviet  theory  and  pressure  of 
Soviet  interests.     1953  Spring.     Sharp. 

Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  53.573 

Examination  of  theory  of  Communism. 
Evolution  of  the  Soviet  system.  Survey  of 
Russian  history  and  growth  of  revolutionary 
thought  and  action.  Soviet  legal  theory  and 
its  ordering  of  human  and  property  rights 
and  economic,  social,  and  cultural  organiza- 
tion. The  one-party  system.  Fall.  Summer. 
Sharp. 


Government  and 
East 


Politics   of  the   Far 
53.574 


Development,  organization,  and  functions 
of  government  in  China,  Japan,  Philippines, 
Siam,  Burma,  Hindustan,  and  Pakistan.  Eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural,  and  regional  rela- 
tionships. 1951  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.      Braibanti. 


Government 
America 


and     Politics 


of     Latin 
53.575 


Factors  influencing  political  life.  Charac- 
teristics of  political  behavior.  Constitutions 
and  constitutional  issues.  Federal  and  uni- 
tary states.  The  presidency,  legislatures  and 
legislation,  the  judiciary,  political  parties, 
electoral  systems,  budgets  and  budget-mak- 
ing, trends  in  social  and  economic  legislation. 
Spring.     Davis. 


Government  and  Politics  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  53.576 

The  constitutional  basis  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Political  relationships  and  trends. 
1952.     Fall.     Reno. 

Problems    of    Government    in    Great 
Britain  and  France  53.577 

Examination  of  British  and  French  experi- 
ence with  representative  problems  of  govern- 
ment such  as  economic  planning  and  con- 
trols, nationalization  of  industry,  extension 
of  social  services  and  the  welfare  state,  Euro- 
pean political  and  economic  collaboration, 
conflicts  in  political  ideology,  proposed  re- 
form of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  cabi- 
net stability  in  France.  Prerequisite,  Gov- 
ernment and  Politics  of  Western  Europe, 
53.570,  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  53.576,  or  the  equivalent. 
Spring.    Robbins. 

Leaders   of   Latin   American   Thought 
and  Politics  53.578 

Biographies  of  representative  Latin  Amer- 
ican statesmen  and  leaders  of  thought  pro- 
jected on  historical  background  as  basis  for 
analysis  of  problems  of  political  leadership. 
Summer.     Davis. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Current  Problems  in  State  and  Local 
Government  53.580 

Trends  and  issues  in  states  and  munici- 
palities; problems  of  coordination  in  the  fed- 
eral system.     Summer.     Held. 

Comparative   Local   Government  and 
Administration  53.581 

Comparative  study  of  local  governments 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  the  countries 
occupied  after  World  War  II.  Emphasis  on 
contemporary  situation.    1952  Spring.   Raffa. 

Local  Government  Planning       53.585 

Problems  involved  in  developing  and  exe- 
cuting planning  in  urban  communities.  Com- 
posite essentials,  obstacles.  Tasks  of  admin- 
istration.    1952  Fall.     Held. 
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City  Management 


53.586         Federal  Budgetary  Procedure    54.511 


Principles  and  practices  of  administering 
governmental  functions  in  cities.  Role  of  ad- 
ministrator. Modern  concepts  and  methods 
of  administration.  Scientific  management 
and  local  government.     Spring.     Held. 

Municipal    Financial    Administration 

53.587 

Fiscal  functions  in  American  cities.  Budg- 
eting, treasury  management,  accounting,  and 
auditing.  1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Held. 

Government    and    Administration    of 
Metropolitan  Washington  53.588 

Study  of  administration  and  planning  in 
metropolitan,  interstate  region.  Description 
of  government  of  metropolitan  Washington 
and  comparison  with  other  metropolitan 
areas.     Fall.     Fowler. 

Municipal   Problems:  District 

of  Columbia  53.589 

Analysis  of  the  federal  city  with  attention 
to  problems  arising  from  municipal-federal 
jurisdiction,  dominance  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity rather  than  industry.  Significance  of 
rapid  population  shifts  and  other  factors  in 
planning.    Spring.    Fowler. 

BUDGETARY  ADMINISTRATION   AND 
FISCAL  POLICY 

Public  Budgeting  54.410 

Descriptive  and  analytical  study  of  gov- 
ernmental budgeting  in  the  United  States. 
Evolution,  role,  and  characteristics  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  systems.  Emphasis  on  proc- 
esses and  problems  rather  than  on  proced- 
ures.   Fall.     Spring.     Summer.     Held. 

Budgeting:    An    Instrument    of    Plan- 
ning and  Management  54.510 

Theory  and  principles  of  budgeting  in  the 
modern  state.  Evolution  of  federal  budg- 
etary administration.  Federal  fiscal  policy 
and  the  national  economy;  fiscal  policy  and 
political  objectives.  The  performance  budget. 
Prerequisite,  basic  course  in  public  adminis- 
tration or  experience  in  the  field  and  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Fall.  Spring.  Seck- 
ler-Hudson. 


Federal  budgetary  administration  studied 
from  situation  of  operating  agency.  Prep- 
aration of  budget  estimates,  justification  of 
estimates  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  Congress.  Formulation  and  execution 
of  agency  budget.  Prerequisite,  general 
course  in  administration  or  experience  in 
budgeting.      Spring.      Moore. 


Federal   Fiscal   Policy  54.512 

Examination  of  budget  magnitudes  in  rela- 
tion to  selected  problems  such  as  full  em- 
ployment, economic  assistance,  public  wel- 
fare, national  defense,  and  public  debt  on 
the  one  hand,  and  revenue  on  the  other. 
Prerequisite,  American  Government:  National 
53.200  and  Principles  of  Economics.  Fall. 
Arndt. 


Government  Supply  Management 

54.513 

Principles,  policies,  and  methods  of  sup- 
ply. Material  and  equipment  purchase  for 
use  in  governmental  agencies.  Supply  pro- 
cedures, preparation  of  commodity  specifica- 
tions, drafting  and  negotiation  of  purchase 
contracts.  Relationship  of  supply  manage- 
ment to  administration.  Prerequisite,  gen- 
eral course  in  administration  or  experience  in 
purchasing.     Fall.     Mack. 

Federal    Government   Accounting: 
Problems  54.514 

Study  of  federal  fiscal  administration  and 
procedure  with  emphasis  on  role  of  govern- 
ment accounting.  Need  for  improved  system 
of  accounting  in  government;  progress  made. 
Major  problems.  Relationship  of  accounting 
to  budgetary  management  and  fiscal  policy. 
Spring.     Tiller. 


Public  Budgeting:  Problems      54.610 

Trends,  problems,  and  issues  in  public 
budgeting.  Prerequisite,  basic  course  in 
budgeting  or  experience  in  the  field.  1953 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.   Seckler-Hudson. 


Budgetary    Process:    Reading    Course 

54.690 

1952  Summer.     Seckler-Hudson. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Organization   and   Management 

54.420 

Organization  as  a  means  to  achieve  pro- 
posed ends.  Processes  and  principles  in- 
volved in  securing  and  utilizing  authority, 
establishing  and  operating  appropriate  struc- 
tures, planning  and  evaluating  policies  and 
aims,  budgeting  available  resources,  securing 
leadership,  staffing.     Fall.     Spring.     Bush. 

Administrative  Organization     54.421 

Basic  concepts,  techniques,  and  problems 
of  establishing  and  adjusting  organization  for 
national  administration.  Structure  of  au- 
thority. Formal  and  informal  organization. 
Internal  communication  and  accountability. 
Analysis  of  Hoover  Commission  proposals 
and  administrative  reorganization  plans. 
Fall.     Spring.     Roth. 

Psychology  of  Management     54.520 

Individual  and  group  behavior  in  adminis- 
trative situations.  Prerequisite,  basic  course 
in  psychology.   Fall.   Goodman. 

Human  Relations  in  Management 

54.521 

Application  of  scientific  method  and  prin- 
ciples to  human  relations  in  work  situations. 
Critical  survey  of  research  and  experiment. 
Application  of  experience  to  government  and 
industry.  Prerequisite,  course  in  administra- 
tion or  experience  in  the  field.  Fall.  Mae- 
millan.     Niles.     Zimmerman. 

Human     Relations     in     Management: 
Advanced  54.522 

Advanced  course  for  administrators  and 
operating  officials.  Application  of  principles 
of  scientific  method  to  human  relations  in 
work  situations.  Prerequisite,  formal  course 
work  in  administration  or  experience  in  the 
field.     Spring.     Maemillan.    Niles.    Zimmerman. 

Scientific    Management:    History    and 
Principles  54.523 

Historical  evolution  of  science  of  manage- 
ment with  attention  to  such  leaders  as  Bab- 
bage,  Taylor,  Fayol,  Follett,  Gantt,  Gil- 
breth,    Emerson,   Barth,    Mayo,   and   others. 


Utilization  of  scientific  management  tech- 
niques in  administration  in  government  and 
industry.    Fall.    Hyde. 

Comparative  Public  Administration 

54.524 

Comparative  study  of  administrative  proc- 
ess in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  central 
European  countries  with  especial  attention 
to  effect  of  American  experience  in  economic 
and  military  assistance.  Fall.  Summer. 
Haifa. 


Planning  in  Government 


54.525 


Theory,  purpose,  and  practice  of  planning 
in  government  both  on  policy  and  operating 
levels  with  reference  to  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. Planning  techniques  and  trans- 
lation of  plans  into  action.  1953  Spring. 
Seckler-Hudson. 

Office  Management  and  Control 

54.526 

Principles  of  organization  and  management 
applied  to  office  situation.  Supervision  of 
clerical  operations.  Correspondence  sys- 
tems. Preparation  and  use  of  forms.  Office 
equipment,  filing  systems.  Space  require- 
ments and  allocation.  Training  and  develop- 
ment of  clerical  and  office  services  workers. 
Fall.     Spring.     Summer.     Dewey. 

Work  Simplification  and  Work 
Measurement  54.527 

Methods  for  simplifying  office  work  as 
used  by  analysts  and  line  operators;  limita- 
tions of  work  simplification.  Development 
of  standards  of  measurement  in  government 
agencies  and  in  industry.  Uses  of  work 
measurement  data.  Relative  merits  and  re- 
lationships of  work  simplification  and  work 
measurement.     Fall.     Summer.     Divine. 

Production  Planning  and  Control 

54.528 

Principles  of  production  planning  and  con- 
trol in  government.  Planning  flow  of  office 
paper  work,  controlling  flow  of  work,  quality 
of  work,  and  adjusting  for  human  factors. 
Discussion  of  case  histories  in  industry  and 
government.     Spring.     Divine. 
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Organizing  the  Government  for  War 

54.529 

Problems  involved  in  organizing  the  gov- 
ernment for  total  war.  Nature  of  total  war, 
relationship  of  civilian  and  military  authority, 
temporary  versus  permanent  agencies,  cen- 
tralization of  war  control  and  direction. 
Problems  such  as  stabilization,  labor,  produc- 
tion, distribution.     Fall.     Reno. 

Administration    of    Government 
Research  54.530 

Unique  problems  in  application  of  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  administration  to  gov- 
ernment research  activities  in  natural,  physi- 
cal, and  social  sciences.     Spring.  Hattery. 

Organization    and    Management: 
Advanced  54.620 

Intensive  study  of  principles  and  processes 
involved  in  organizing  and  managing  large 
and  complex  establishments.  Development  of 
systematic  criteria  for  use  in  evaluating  an 
organization.  Evaluation  of  significant  litera- 
ture in  the  field.  Illustrations  and  practical 
applications.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Fall.     Seckler-Hudson. 


Psychology  of  Management: 
Advanced 


54.621 


Case  work  in  the  application  of  psycho- 
logical principles  to  modern  administrative 
management.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  of 
Management  54.520,  or  the  equivalent. 
Spring.     Goodman. 


Executive  Leadership  in  Government 
Management  54.624 

Qualifications  for  executive  leadership  in 
government.  Identification  of  executive  tal- 
ent, techniques  of  executive  leadership,  their 
development.  Relationship  of  leadership  to 
policy  formation,  decision-making,  and  oper- 
ations. Patterns  of  organization  influencing 
leadership.    Fall. 

Administrative    Management:    Read- 
ing Course  54.590 

Summer.     Seckler-Hudson. 


RECORD  AND  ARCHIVES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Management  of  Government  Records 

54.440 

Overview  of  nature  and  functions  of  rec- 
ords and  files.  History,  organization,  and 
functions  of  record  offices  and  archival  agen- 
cies. Origin  and  nature  of  documentary 
material.  Reference  service.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  1951  Fall.  Chat- 
field. 

Organization  and  Procedure  for  Han- 
dling  Government  Records        54.441 

Examination  of  performance  of  record 
function  in  government  agencies  through  or- 
ganization and  procedure  in  various  offices 
of  origin  as  well  as  on  agency-wide  basis. 
Prerequisite,  Management  of  Government 
Records  54.540,  or  record  work  experience. 
1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.  Chatfield. 

Arrangement,   Classification,   and   In- 
dexing  of   Government   Records 

54.442 

Organization  of  reference  units,  systems 
of  arrangement,  classification,  and  coding  of 
record  material.  Preparation  of  indexes  and 
other  finding  aids.  Prerequisite,  Manage- 
ment of  Government  Records  54.540  or  rec- 
ord work  experience.  1952  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.     Chatfield. 

Management  of  Special  Types  of  Gov- 
ernment Records  54.443 

Consideration  of  special  types  of  govern- 
ment records  in  relation  to  problems  they 
cause  in  record  keeping  such  as  personnel, 
accounting,  public  relations,  and  statistics. 
Prerequisite,  Management  of  Government 
Records  54.540,  or  record  work  experience. 
Spring  1953  and  Alternate  Years.  Chat- 
field. 

History  and  Administration  of 
Archives:  Backgrounds  54.542 

History  and  present  status  of  archival  ac- 
tivities in  principal  countries  of  the  world 
with  special  attention  to  those  in  the  United 
States    including    states,    local    government 
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units,  and  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.    Fall.    Posner. 

History  end  Administration  of 
Archives:  Principles  and  Techniques 

54.543 

Principles  and  techniques  of  archival  ad- 
ministration. Laboratory  instruction  in  ap- 
praising, arranging,  and  describing  records. 
Visits  to  divisions  of  National  Archives  and 
when  desired  to  Maryland  Hall  of  Records. 
Prerequisite,  History  and  Administration  of 
Archives:  Backgrounds  54.642,  or  permission 
of  instructor.     Spring.     Posner. 

Documentation    in    Management 

54.640 

Relation  of  management  to  documenta- 
tion. Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.  Morstein 
Marx. 

Treatment  of  Subject  Matter  in  Rec- 
ord Administration  54.641 

Study  and  analvsis  of  record  material  for 
purpose  of  building  classification  and  ar- 
rangement patterns  effectively  to  meet  ref- 
ence  needs  not  only  of  officials  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operations  but  also  of 
staff  and  policy  determining  officials.  Course 
designed  for  record  officers,  record  analysts, 
archivists,  and  others  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  record  function  and  activity. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  1952 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     Chatfield. 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Public    Personnel    Administration: 
Introduction  54.450 

Principles  and  major  procedures.  Rela- 
tionship of  personnel  to  other  staff  offices  and 
to  line  operations.  Historical  backgrounds 
and  current  developments.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.     Bush.    Short. 

Supervision  in  Administration   54.451 

Development  of  supervisory  relationships. 
Supervisory  functions  and  responsibilities. 
Areas  of  supervisory  action.  Methods  and 
tools  of  supervision.  Current  problems  and 
trends.     Fall.     Sweeiy. 


Personnel  Psychology  54.550 

Techniques  of  employee  selection,  place- 
ment, and  evaluation.  Aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment tests,  rating  methods,  the  interview. 
Motivation  and  morale  factors  in  the  work 
situation.  Problems  of  fatigue  and  efficiency. 
Accidents.  Personnel  training.  Fall.  Spring. 
Harris. 


Public    Personnel    Administration: 
Problems  54.551 

Consideration  of  personnel  administration 
as  integral  part  of  management.  Relation- 
ship of  personnel  and  other  staff  officers  and 
fine  operating  officials.  Clarification  of  prin- 
ciples. Problems,  processes,  and  procedures 
related  to  management.  Current  develop- 
ments.    Spring.     Summer.     Short. 

Formulating    Personnel    Policies    and 
Procedures  54.552 

Fundamentals  of  federal  personnel  pro- 
gram and  its  relationship  to  civil  service 
policies.  Philosophies  underlying  policies 
and  appropriate  methods  of  presentation. 
Relation  of  operating  procedures  to  funda- 
mental policy.  Centralized  and  decentralized 
personnel  organizations.  Spring.  Summer. 
Camp. 


Selection  and  Placement 


54.553 


Methods  of  surveying  manpower  needs 
of  organization.  Selection  processes  and 
techniques,  interview  techniques,  initial  and 
internal  placement.  Manpower  utilization, 
inventories  of  employee  skills,  and  expansion 
and  reduction  in  force.  Operating  relation- 
ship between  placement  office  and  other 
staff  and  line  organizations.     Fall.     Sum- 


mer.     Camp. 


Position  Classification 


54.554 


Problems  and  methods  of  coordinating 
position  classification  operations  with  man- 
agement processes  of  planning,  organizing, 
staffing,  and  budgeting.  Development  and 
administration  of  position  classification  plans 
in  the  public  service.  Current  methods  of 
position  analysis  and  evaluation  in  private 
industry,  local,  state,  and  international  agen- 
cies, the  military,  and  federal  civilian  serv- 
ices.     Fall.      Severy. 
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Training  in  the  Public  Service    54.555 

Principles,  origins,  and  practices  in  organ- 
izing, developing,  conducting,  and  evalu- 
ating training  programs.  Course  planned 
for  personnel,  training  and  operating  officials, 
their  staff  members,  and  those  preparing  for 
such  responsibilities.     Spring.     Raffa. 

Employer-Employee  Relations 

in  Government  54.556 

Objectives  of  management  and  workers 
projected  on  psychological  background. 
Motivation.  Development  of  administrative 
policy.  Methods  and  techniques  for  pro- 
moting desirable  relations  between  employer 
and  employees  on  the  job.    Spring. 

Counseling  in  Public  Management 

54.557 

Principles  and  methods  of  counseling: 
management,  employment,  placement,  voca- 
tional, veteran,  and  personal  service.  Per- 
sonality types.   Case  studies.   Spring.    Luszki. 

Employee     Evaluation:     Performance 
Standards  and  Ratings  54.558 

Problems  in  rating  employee  perform- 
ance. Comparison  of  proposed  solutions. 
Principles  and  techniques  for  developing  per- 
formance standards.  Use  of  performance 
standards  in  rating  employee  performance. 
Planning  for  employee  development  on  basis 
of  data  obtained  from  performance  ratings. 
Performance  ratings  as  criteria  for  validating 
other  techniques  of  employee  evaluation. 
1952  Fall.     Teller. 


Employee     Evaluation:     Testing     and 
Measuring  54.559 

Basic  concepts  of  achievement,  aptitude, 
personal  traits,  and  interest  testing.  Pro- 
cedures of  scientific  test  construction.  Types 
of  tests.  Administration  and  scoring  of 
tests.  Test  standardization;  validation  es- 
sential for  employee  analysis.  Problems  in 
test  interpretation.  Use  of  tests  in  employee 
evaluation  programs.  1952  Summer.  1953 
Fall.     Teller. 
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Employee    Evaluation:    Qualifications 
Analysis  54.560 

Definition  and  scope  of  qualifications 
analysis.  Relation  of  qualifications  analysis 
to  job  analysis  and  of  qualifications  analysis 
to  psychology.  Psychological  categories  for 
use  in  qualifications  analysis.  Principles  and 
problems  of  qualifications  analysis.  Record- 
ing qualifications  in  job  specifications.  Using 
job  specifications  in  employee  evaluation 
programs.    1951  Fall.    1953  Spring.    Teller. 

Employee     Evaluation:     Interviewing 
and  Personal-Data  Analysis      54.561 

Principles  of  interviewing.  Types  of  inter- 
view. Methods  of  obtaining  personal  history. 
Analysis  of  personal  history  data  in  relation 
to  job  requirements.  Systems  for  rating  edu- 
cation and  experience.  Validation  of  inter- 
view and  interpretations  of  personal  history 
data.  Use  of  interview  and  personal  his- 
tory data  in  employee  evaluation  programs. 
1952  Spring.     1953  Summer.     Teller. 

Problems  in  Military-Civilian 
Management  54.562 

Adapting  personnel  and  other  management 
principles  to  the  military-civilian  work  situ- 
ation. Techniques  for  developing  mutual 
understanding  and  teamwork.  Case  method 
approach.     Fall.     Bosh. 

Trends  in  Personnel  Management 

54.663 

Current  trends  and  issues  in  the  field  of 
personnel  management.  Interrelationships 
of  public  and  private  personnel.  Individual 
projects.  Prerequisite,  formal  course  work 
in  personnel  management  or  experience  and 
training  in  the  professional  aspects  of  the 
field.     Fall.     Spring.     Stahl. 

Current  Problems  in  Manpower 
Utilization  54.664 

Effective  methods  in  manpower  utiliza- 
tion. National  manpower  supply  and  de- 
mand. Job  rebuilding,  training,  transfer, 
and  incentives.  Importance  of  group  prob- 
lems and  group  interests.  Emphasis  on  gov- 
ernment; comparisons  with  industry.  Fall. 
Shover. 
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RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Institute  for  Teachers  of  Government 
and  Administration   [no  credit] 

31.050 

Summer.      Hattery.      Roth. 

Institute  on  Administration  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development  [no 
credit]  31.051 

Fall.     Hattery.    Bush. 

Institute  on  Attitude  Surveys  and  the 
Federal  Agencies  [no  credit]      31.052 

Fall.     Hattery. 

Research  Seminar  in  Latin  American 
Governments  [no  credit]  54.070 

Post-doctoral  seminar  for  persons  inter- 
ested in  research  problems  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments.  Inquiry  into  definition  of 
significant  problems  for  research,  methodol- 
ogy, and  bibliography.     Fall.      Davis. 

Upperclass  Reading  Project       54.390 

Upperclass  Research  Project       54.490 


Integrating  Seminar  [1] 


54.491 


Analysis  of  current  issues  in  public  policy 
and  problems  in  public  administration.  Ad- 
vanced reading  and  written  reports.  Open 
only  to  interns  selected  by  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Intern  Programs.  Fall. 
Spring.     Connor. 

Public   Administration   Intern 
Colloquium  54.592 

Seminar  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
interns.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Admin- 
istrative case  studies  and  advanced  reading 
and  written  reports.    Fall.    Spring.    Rogers. 

Seminar:    Public  Administration 
Interns   [6]  54.593 

Fall.      Spring.      Hattery.      Seclcler-Hudson. 

Applied  Administrative  Management: 
Seminar  A  54.620 

Seminar  for  administrators,  operating  offi- 
cials, and  staff  officers.  Development  of 
analytical  approach  to  government  reform. 
Diagnosis  of  administrative  ills,  and  organi- 
zational pathology.  Methods  of  improving 
administration.  Organizational  and  proce- 
dural problems.  Techniques  of  administra- 
tive analysis.  Proposals  for  improvement 
and  their  installation.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  department  chairman.  Fall.  Stone. 
Miles. 


Washington  Semester:  Individual 
Projects  and  Seminar  in  Govern- 
mental Processes  [6]  54.499 

Individual  study  programs  for  advanced 
students  from  the  University  and  cooperat- 
ing institutions.  Analytical  reports  are  pre- 
pared on  some  public  problem  in  consulta- 
tion with  advisers.  Seminar  provides  a 
framework  for  the  individual  projects 
through  reports,  conferences,  lectures,  and 
group  visits  to  governmental  agencies  and 
other  organizations.  Fall.  Spring.  Brad- 
shaw.     Hattery. 

Problems  in  Public  Administration 

54.591 

Seminar  for  administrative  and  junior  man- 
agement interns.  Lectures  and  discussions  by 
leading  authorities  and  government  officials. 


Applied  Administrative  Management: 
Seminar  B  54.621 

Appraisal  of  federal  reorganization  pro- 
grams. How  executive  and  operating  per- 
sonnel bring  about  administrative  improve- 
ments. Role  and  methods  of  staff  agencies 
in  improving  management.  Dealing  with 
obstacles  of  effective  management.  Prereq- 
uisite, Applied  Administrative  Management: 
Seminar  A  54.620  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment chairman.     Spring.     Stone.     Miles. 

Institute  on  Preservation  and  Admin- 
istration of  Archives  [3]  31.550 

Intensive  workshop  offered  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Service,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  Maryland  Hall  of  Records.  Program 
planned   to   familiarize   students    with   most 
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important  phases  of  work  with  records  and 
manuscripts  and  to  give  practical  experience 
in  field  by  doing  internship  work  with  co- 
operating  agencies.      Summer.      Posner. 

Public  Affairs  Laboratory  [6]     54.692 

Field  study  of  public  affairs  through  group 
conferences  with  leading  legislative,  admin- 
istrative, and  other  officials.  Problems  of 
policy,  management,  and  organization.  Re- 
ports on  field  conferences  and  demonstra- 
tions.    Summer.     Hattery.     Hersh. 

In-Service  Training  Projects       54.691 

Public  Administration:  Case  Study 
Research  54.692 

Application  of  principles  of  public  admin- 
istration to  a  specific  organizational  unit.  Pre- 
requisite, candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree 
in  public  administration.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.     Seckler-Hudson. 

Budgetary  Administration:  Seminar 

54.710 

Fall.      Spring.      Seckler-Hudson. 

Political  Theory:  Seminar  in  Original 
Sources  54.720 

Fall.     Robbins. 


American    Government:    Seminar    in 
Advanced  Problems  54.730 

Summer.     Reno. 

United  States  Public  Law:  Seminar 

54.750 

Fall.      Reno. 

Employee  Evaluation:  Seminar   54.755 

Spring.    Teller. 

Comparative   Government:    Seminar 

54.770 

Summer.     Robbins. 

Municipal  Government  and  Adminis- 
tration: Seminar  54.780 

Fall.     Spring.     Held. 

Applied    Research   Methodology: 
Seminar  54.790 

Spring.     Hattery. 

Thesis  Seminar  54.799 

Fall.     Summer.     Seckler-Hudson. 


PROFESSIONAL  INSTITUTES 

L.    M.    HoMBERGER 

Director,  Division  of  Professional  Institutes 

The  American  University  offers  short,  intensive  institutes  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  already 
established  in  their  professional  fields  who  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  in  the  theories  and 
techniques  of  their  specialty.  The  institutes  are  planned  by  the  various  departments  of  instruction 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Professional  Institutes  and  their  programs  are  developed 
with  the  advice  of  specialists  in  government  agencies  and  national  organizations  located  in  Washington. 
Instruction  in  the  institutes  consists  of  formal  lectures  and  classroom  discussions,  field  and  laboratory  work, 
reading  assignments,  and  research  projects.  Institutes  are  offered  as  credit  and  non-credit  courses. 
A  limited  amount  of  credit  earned  by  the  completion  of  some  institutes  may  be  offered  to  meet 
the  credit  hour  requirements  for  advanced   degrees,  as  described  in  the  statutes  of  the  graduate  division. 

Members  of  an  institute,  including  auditors,  are  expected  to  complete  all  assignments  in  the  course. 
Institutes  scheduled  by  the  University  for  the  academic  year  1951-1952  are  listed  below.  Each  institute 
is  also  listed  among  the  offerings  of  the  department  responsible  for  its  administration.  Detailed  information 
about  the  dates  and  programs  of  any  institute  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director,  Division  of  Professional 
Institutes,   1901    F  Street,   N.   W.,  Washington   6,   D.  C. 


BUSINESS  STUDIES 

Institute  on  Employee 
Communication  (No  Credit)       31.001 

Fee:   $75.00.    Fall.    Hippen.    Stock. 

Institute  in  Business  Management  for 
Laundry  Managers1  (No  Credit)  31.003 

Fee:   $50.00.    Fall.    Levin. 

Institute  in  Business  Management  for 
Laundry  Managers-  (No  Credit)  31.004 

Fee:  $50.00.    Spring.    Levin. 

ECONOMICS 

Institute   of  Industrial   Transportation 

and  Traffic  Management 

(No  Credit)  31.020 

Fee:  $90.00.    Fall.    Homberger. 

Air  Transportation  Institute 

(No  Credit)  31.021 

Fee:    $90.00.    Fall.    Homberger. 

Rail  Transportation  Institute 

(No  Credit)  31.022 

Fee:  $125.00.     Spring.    Homberger. 


Institute  on  Federal  Taxes 
(No  Credit) 

Fee:  $20.00.     Fall.     Mann. 


31.023 


institute  on  Economics  of  Defense 
Mobilization  31.524 

Fee:   $36.00.     Fall.      Baily.     Rosenbloom. 

Foreign  Transportation  Institute 

(No  Credit)  31.025 

Fee:   $90.00.     Spring.     Homberger. 

HISTORY 

Institute  in  the  Preservation  and 
Interpretation  of  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings  [2]  31.530 

Fee:  $30.00.     Summer.     Derby. 

Institute  of  Genealogical 

Research  (No  Credit)  31.030 

Fee:   $40.00.     Summer.     Colket. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND 
ORGANIZATION 

Institute  on  the  Position  of  the 

United  States  in  World  Affairs 

[4-6]  31.540 

Fee:  $80.00.     Summer.     Burr. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Institute  for  Teachers  of  Government 
and  Administration  (No  Credit)  31.050 

Fee:  $35.00.    Summer.     Hattery.    Roth. 

Institute  in  the  Preservation  and 
Administration  of  Archives  [3]  31.550 

Fee:  $40.00.     Summer.     Posner. 

institute  on  Administration  of 
Scientific  Research  and 
Development  (No  Credit)  31.051 

Fee:    $35.00.      Fall.      Bosh.     Hattery. 


Institute  on  Attitude  Surveys  and  the 
Federal  Agencies  (No  Credit)     31.052 

Fee:    $18.00.     Fall.     Hattery. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

NEA  Institute  of  Organization 
Leadership  [4]  31.560 


Fee: 


5.00.     Summer.     Little. 


Institute  on  Human  Relations  and 
Intergroup  Understanding  [2]  31.561 

Fee:  $24.00.     Summer.     Trueblood. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Ralph  Bedell  and  John  E.  Bentley 
Chairmen  of  the  Departments 


THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  seek  (1)  to  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of  himself 
and  his  fellows  through  a  study  of  the  factors  contributing  to  personal  growth  and  effective  living,  (2)  to 
establish  a  tolerance  which  comes  from  understanding  the  principles  of  human  behavior  and  individual 
differences,  and  (3)  to  lay  foundations  for  graduate  and  professional  study. 


General  Psychology 


57.200        Applied  Psychology 


57.302 


Introduction  to  fields  and  methods  of 
scientific  psychology.  Psychological  make-up 
of  the  individual  and  the  influences  which 
affect  human  development  and  human  ac- 
tion. Study  of  individual  differences  in 
aptitude,  intelligence,  emotions,  and  per- 
sonality and  their  effects  on  human  rela- 
tions. Course  prerequisite  to  all  other  offer- 
ings in  the  department.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.  Bentley.  Griffin.  McGehee.  True- 
blood.     Waugh. 


Experimental  Psychology: 
Receptive  Processes 


57.300 


Experimental  study  of  the  psychological 
bases  of  behavior  and  the  receptive  proc- 
esses: vision,  audition,  touch,  taste,  smell, 
and  the  motor  and  organic  sense.  One  hour 
of  lecture  and  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week.  Required  of  students 
majoring  in  psychology.  Recommended  pre- 
requisite, Fundamentals  of  Statistics  69.200. 
Fall..   McGehee. 


Experimental  Psychology: 
Behavior  Processes 


57.301 


Experimental  study  of  behavior  reflexes, 
learning,  perceptual  response,  memory,  emo- 
tion, and  thinking.  One  hour  of  lecture  and 
discussion  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week.  Required  of  students  majoring  in 
psychology.  Prerequisite,  Experimental  Psy- 
chology 57.300.     Spring.     McGehee. 


Applications  of  psychology  in  the  field  of 
human  relations.  Methods  of  controlling 
human  behavior,  increasing  human  efficiency, 
selecting  and  training  personnel.  Funda- 
mentals of  mental  hygiene.  Prerequisite, 
General  Psychology  57.200.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.  Bentley.  McGehee.  Samler.  True- 
blood. 

Group  Dynamics  and  Administrative 
Principles  57.305 

Survey  of  important  developments  in  the 
field  of  group  dynamics.  Analysis  of  the 
principles  of  face-to-face  group  functioning. 
Class  discussion,  small  group  projects,  and 
individual  research  projects.    Fall. 

Psychiatric  Nursing  [2]        57.360-361 

A  two-session  course.  A  basic  course  in 
psychiatric  nursing.  Provides  an  under- 
standing of  psychiatry  as  a  basis  for  giving 
expert  nursing  care  to  mentally  ill  people. 
Fall.     Spring.     Tilley. 

Psychology  of  the  Child  57.400 

Growth  through  infancy  and  childhood 
with  emphasis  on  emotional  behavior,  intel- 
ligence, learning,  perception,  and  social  de- 
velopment. Survey  of  techniques,  tests,  and 
methods  used  in  the  study  of  infancy  and 
childhood.      Fall.      Bentley.     McGehee. 

Psychology  of  the  Adolescent    57.401 

The  physical,  mental,  and  social  growth 
of  the  adolescent  with  special  consideration 
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of  the  psychological  bases  of  adolescent  be- 
havior. Survey  of  the  techniques  for  study- 
ing adolescent  behavior.  Spring.  Bentley. 
McGehee. 

Psychology  of  Group  Activity: 
Participation  57.402 

Study  and  laboratory  observation  of  in- 
ter-personal relationships  among  groups. 
Each  student  is  required  to  make  system- 
atic observations  of  participants  in  group 
activity  and  analyze  his  results  in  view  of 
pertinent  research  literature.  1952  Fall. 
Trueblood. 

Psychology  of  Group  Activity: 
Leadership  57.403 

Study  and  practice  in  leading  one  or  more 
groups  in  a  continuing  activity.  Especially 
for  those  interested  in  youth  or  adult  com- 
munity activities.  Prerequisite,  Psychology 
of  Group  Activity:  Participation  57.402. 
1953  Spring.     Trueblood. 


Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology 


57.404 


Influences  of  group  structure  and  dynamics 
upon  the  psychological  development  of  the 
individual.  The  social  environment  in  rela- 
tion to  mental  hygiene.  Fall.  Spring. 
Trueblood. 

Advanced  General  Psychology  57.500 

Critical  overview  of  the  major  problems, 
methods,  and  research  findings  in  the  field 
of  psychology.  A  basic  course  for  all  stu- 
dents interested  in  further  work  in  psychol- 
ogy. Prerequisite,  one  year  of  work  in  psy- 
chology or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall.      Finley. 

Advanced  Experimental 

Psychology  57.501 

Critical  survey  of  the  experimental  in- 
vestigations in  the  major  areas  of  psychology. 
Practical  experience  in  experimental  work. 
One  or  more  experiments  designed  and 
conducted  by  each  member  of  the  class. 
Prerequisite,  Experimental  Psychology  57.301 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  1953  Spring. 
McGehee. 


Physiological  Psychology  57.502 

The  action  systems  of  the  human  body 
with  special  consideration  of  the  research 
literature  in  the  psychology  of  vision,  audi- 
tion, cutaneous  sense,  the  chemical  sense, 
space  perception,  reflexes,  and  the  physio- 
logical correlates  of  emotion  and  motivation. 
Special  consideration  of  the  psychological 
principles  in  the  design  of  machines  for 
human  use.  Prerequisite,  Experimental  Psy- 
chology 57.301  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
Trueblood. 


Theoretical  Systems  of 
Psychology 


57.503 


The  systems  and  concepts  of  psychology 
involving  consciousness,  function,  behavior, 
purpose,  dynamism,  and  gestalt  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  history  of  psychological  thought. 
Study  of  the  various  schools  of  psychology. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  work  in  psychology 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall. 
Bedell.     Bentley. 

Psychological  and  Educational 
Measurements:   Group  57.504 

The  construction,  administration,  and  in- 
terpretation of  group  tests  of  intelligence, 
aptitude,  achievement,  interest,  and  per- 
sonality. Representative  tests  in  these  cate- 
gories. Prerequisite,  one  year  of  work  in 
psychology  or  education.     Fall.     Weitzman. 

Psychological  and  Educational 
Measurements:  Individual  57.505 

Representative  tests  of  intelligence  and 
personality  that  require  individual  adminis- 
tration. Extensive  laboratory  practice  in  the 
administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of 
these  tests.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Spring.     Weitzman. 


Abnormal  Psychology 


57.506 


Deviations  from  normal  behavior.  Neu- 
rotic, psychotic,  and  psychopathic  per- 
sonality. Consideration  of  the  disorders  of 
sensation,  perception,  memory,  motor  con- 
trol; psychology  of  functional  mental  dis- 
orders. Principles  of  psychotherapy.  Fall. 
Bentley.     McGehee.     Rackley. 
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Mental    Hygiene 


57.507        Psychiatry  in  Nursing  [4]   57.560-561 


Processes  people  employ  in  making  every- 
day adjustments.  Emphasis  on  methods  of 
maintaining  sound  mental  health.  Bases  of 
motivation  and  the  development  of  mature 
behavior.  Consideration  of  the  mental  hy- 
giene of  the  school  child.  Spring  and 
Alternate  Summers.     Samler. 


Psychology  of  the  Adult 


57.508 


Critical  survey  of  principles  and  research 
studies  relating  to  the  behavior  of  mature 
individuals.  Emphasis  given  to  psychologi- 
cal needs,  group  behavior,  and  occupational 
fitness  of  adults.  1952  Summer  and  Alter- 
nate Years.     Lippitt. 

Psychology  of  Advertising  57.509 

Psychological  principles  underlying  suc- 
cessful advertising  and  selling  efforts.  Con- 
sumer motivation  and  buying  habits. 
Methods  and  results  of  experimental  investi- 
gations in  the  advertising  field.  Prerequisite, 
General  Psychology  57.200  and  Principles  of 
Advertising  11.430,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 


Dynamics  of  Group  Behavior: 
Fundamentals  57.515 

Inter-personal  relations  in  group  situations. 
Causal  factors  in  group  functioning  examined 
along  with  functional  roles  in  groups.  Group 
structure  studied  in  terms  of  various  socio- 
metric  factors.     Fall.     Lippitt. 


Marriage  Relations 


57.516 


Identification  and  psychological  analysis 
of  the  factors  of  harmonious  and  stable 
marriage  relations.  Consideration  given  to 
such  matters  as  the  relation  between  child- 
hood training  and  adult  adjustment  in  mar- 
riage, psychological  causes  of  marriage  fail- 
ure and  the  resources  for  dealing  with  them, 
programs  of  education  for  marriage  and 
family  life.  Course  designed  for  teachers, 
social  workers,  ministers,  lawyers,  college 
graduates,  and  other  qualified  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  marriage  relations. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall.     Trueblood. 


A  two-session  course.  Description  and 
dynamics  of  behavior  in  mentally  ill  people. 
Relationship  of  emotionally  disturbed  reac- 
tions to  personality.  Lectures  correlated 
with  clinical  conferences  of  case  presenta- 
tions and  actual  contact  with  patients  in 
psychiatric  wards.  Prerequisite,  Abnormal 
Psychology  57.506.     Fall.     Spring.     Taub. 


Neurology  [2] 


57.563 


Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  Clinical  presentation  of  patients 
with  neural  disease  and  consideration  of 
their  treatment.     Spring.     Weickhardt. 


Clinical  Psychology 


57.600 


Survey  of  the  methodologies  of  clinical 
psychology  including  practical  uses  of  psy- 
chometrics,  psychotherapies,  and  case 
studies.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  work  in 
psychology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring.     Rackley. 


Behavior  Problems  in 
Childhood 


57.601 


Psychological  bases  for  normal  and  devi- 
ate behavior  in  children.  Childhood  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist. 
Clinical  methods  employed  in  the  psycho- 
logical treatment  of  behavior  problems. 
Fall  and  Alternate  Summers.     Lippitt. 


Behavior  Problems  in 
Adolescence 


57.602 


Psychological  bases  for  normal  and  deviate 
behavior  in  adolescence.  Study  of  adolescent 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psy- 
chologist. Clinical  methods  employed  in 
the  psychological  treatment  of  behavior 
problems.  Spring  and  Alternate  Sum- 
mers.    Lippitt. 

Psychology  of  Personality         57.603 

Development  of  wholesome  personality. 
Individual  traits,  individual  differences,  and 
modifications  of  behavior  patterns  in  the 
human  personality.  Critical  evaluation  of 
research.  Discussion  of  theories  of  person- 
ality.    Spring.     Comsweet. 
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Advanced  Social  Psychology     57.604        Integrating  Seminar  [1]  57.491 


Psychological  factors  in  human  social  be- 
havior. Psychological  consideration  of  cul- 
tural and  social  processes.  Social  aspects  of 
perception,  motivation,  emotion,  thinking, 
language,  and  attitudes.  Survey  of  the  re- 
search on  public  opinion,  propaganda,  race 
prejudice,  industrial  conflict,  and  interna- 
tional tensions.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Fall.     Spring.     Summer. 

Endacott.      Trueblood. 

Dynamics  of  Group  Behavior: 
Advanced  57.605 

Theory  of  group  dynamics.  Inquiry  into 
basis  for  philosophy  of  leadership  as  it  relates 
to  group  action.  Attention  to  group  problem 
solving  methodology  and  techniques  of  good 
group  functioning.  Prerequisite,  Dynamics 
of  Group  Behavior:  Fundamentals  57.515. 
Spring.     Lippitt. 

Problems  in  Test  Construction  57.606 

Preparation,  use,  and  interpretation  of  edu- 
cational and  psychological  tests.  Each  stu- 
dent specializes  in  test  construction  problems 
in  his  particular  field  of  application.  Course 
may  be  elected  for  credit  either  in  psy- 
chology or  in  education.  Prerequisite,  one 
course  in  psychological  or  educational  meas- 
urements. 1953  Spring  and  Alternate 
Years.  Weitzman. 


RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Upperclass  Reading  and  Research 
Project  57.390 

Senior    Problem    Analysis  57.490 


Practicum  in  Psychiatric 

Nursing  [6-8]  57.568-569 

Extends  throughout  the  year.  Planned 
observation  or  participation  in  psychiatric 
therapies;  supervised  experience  as  a  staff 
nurse,  head  nurse,  supervisor;  participation 
in  the  direction  of  learning  experiences  for 
nursing  students  and  in  the  supervision  and 
instruction  of  auxiliary  personnel.  Adminis- 
trative conferences  and  clinics,  extensive  re- 
view of  current  literature.  An  individual 
study  on  a  phase  of  psychiatric  nursing  pre- 
pared by  each  student.  Summer.  Fall. 
Spring.     Neff. 

Graduate  Reading  and  Research 
Course  57.690 

Systematic  survey  of  literature  of  a  major 
subject  in  psychology. 

In-Service  Training  Project  in 
Psychology  57.691 

Practicum   in   Test   Construction 

[6]  57.790 

Practical  problems  in  test  construction. 
Each  intern  files  complete  report  of  his  ac- 
tivities and  findings.  Internship  ordinarily 
in  process  from  December  1  through  follow- 
ing June  30.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department. 

Thesis  Seminar  in  Psychology 

[6]  57.799 

Preparation  of  the  thesis  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Psy- 
chology.     Bedell.     Trueblood.     Weitiman. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WlLLETT   KEMPTON 

Director  of  the  Area  in  the  Department  of  Communication 


Programs  are  planned  to  meet  the  career  needs  of  the  individual.  Students  therefore  also  work  in 
such  related  fields  as  Journalism,  Television  and  Radio,  Public  Opinion,  Advertising,  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  Public  Administration. 


Public  Relations: 
Theory  and  Practice 


59.500 


Introduction  to  sequence  of  courses  deal- 
ing with  public  opinion  and  the  areas  em- 
braced by  public  relations.  Survey  of  the 
media  employed  for  mass  communication — 
advertising,  press,  radio,  periodicals,  pamph- 
lets, lectures,  pictures.  Study  of  the  socio- 
logical and  psychological  foundations  of  col- 
lective behavior  and  of  the  influence  of 
attitudes.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer.    Kempton. 

Publicity  Writing  59.501 

Writing  techniques  for  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  advertising  programs.  In- 
struction in  the  preparation  of  articles  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  journals; 
radio  scripts;  promotional  booklets;  press 
conferences  and  press  relations.  Fall. 
Wilder. 


Promotional  Campaigns 


59.502 


Case  studies  of  promotion  programs  in 
representative  organizations — such  as  busi- 
ness, governmental,  and  private.  Analysis  of 
specific  problems  in  public  relations.  De- 
velopment of  a  promotional  campaign  by 
each  student.     Spring.  Caminita. 

Public  Information  Broadcasting 
and  Telecasting  59.503 

Study  of  television  and  radio  as  media  of 
public  relations  for  social,  fraternal,  and  civic 


groups,  schools,  cultural  organizations,  and 
government  agencies.  Survey  of  funda- 
mentals of  writing,  production,  and  broad- 
casting in  relation  to  different  types  of  pub- 
lic service  programs.  Practice  in  writing 
interviews  and  spot  announcements.  Spring. 
Market. 


Public  Relations 
Government 


59.504 


Objectives  and  problems  of  governmental 
agencies  in  their  relations  with  the  public. 
Methods  by  which  public  relations  tech- 
niques may  be  used  to  promote  more  suc- 
cessful and  economical  execution  of  the  law. 
Influence  of  public  relations  on  efficiency  of 
administration.     Spring.     Newman. 

Public  Relations  in  Business     59.505 

Study  of  media  and  techniques  employed 
in  public  relations  with  emphasis  on  the  re- 
lations between  business  and  industry  and 
various  publics — such  as  labor,  trade,  dealer, 
customer,  stockholder,  and  community  rela- 
tionships.    Spring.     Jones. 

RESEARCH 

Seminar  in  Public  Relations       59.700 

Individual  projects  and  group  discussion 
of  selected  public  relations  problems.  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  required.  Fall. 
Kempton. 
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RELIGION 

Ralph  Candler  John  * 
CJmirman  of  the  Department 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION  offers  courses  planned  (1)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  ideas  about 
the  nature  of  man  and  God  as  expressed  in  the  Bible,  (2)  to  formulate  the  fundamental  life  problems 
and  representative  religious  answers  by  which  man  adjusts  himself  to  his  world,  (3)  to  examine  the  life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  study  his  influence  upon  individual  human  beings  and  upon  society,  (4)  to 
provide  educational  values  in  the  humanities  which  come  from  the  study  of  religion,  (5)  to  equip  young 
men  and  women  with  religious  understanding,  and  (6)  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  theological 
studies,  careers  in  professional  religious  work,  and  as  lay  workers  and  church  secretaries.  Pre-theoiogical 
students  must  plan  their  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  admission  requirements  of  the  seminary  they  pro- 
pose to  enter. 


Growth  of  Religious   Ideas   in   the 
Bible  61.100 

Development  of  ideas  in  the  Bible  such 
as  the  concepts  of  God,  man,  right  and 
wrong,  suffering,  fellowship  with  God,  and 
immortality.  Consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  people  in  terms  both  of  the 
definition  of  religious  ideas  and  representa- 
tive social  processes  basic  in  the  life  of  all 
peoples  in  all  times  and  places.  The  rise 
of  man's  self-consciousness  before  God,  his 
identity,  and  moral  responsibility.  The  Bible 
as  literature.     Fall.     McLain. 

The  Life  and  Influence  of  Jesus 

61.101 

The  life,  character,  and  ethical  teachings 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.  Study  of  Jesus'  influence  upon 
the  individual  and  society.  Inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  fundamental  ideas  defined  by 
Jesus  such  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
Heavenly  Father,  the  children  of  God,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Jesus  studied 
against  the  background  of  His  experience  in 
Judea.     Spring.     McLain. 

Life,  Letters,  and  Experience  of  Saint 
Paul  61.200 

Life,  experience,  religious  concepts,  mis- 
sionary activities,  and  organizational  work 
of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  Consideration  of  his  ideas 
about  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  fall  of 
man,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  resur- 
rection,  and  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 

rIk2£  «rave  of.  absence  with  the  armed  forces. 
Kohert  Wayne  McLain,  Acting  Chairman. 


sacraments,  the  universality  of  the  Church 
and  the  gospel,  and  exchatology.  Paul's 
influence  on  history.  Prerequisite,  The  Life 
and  Influence  of  Jesus,  61.101.  1951  Fall 
and  Alternate  Years.     McLain. 

Classics   of   Christian    Experience 

61.201 

Study  and  interpretation  of  the  great 
spiritual  writings  from  Saint  Augustine  to 
contemporary  devotional  lyrics  as  insight 
into  the  personal  meaning  of  religion  and 
its  individual  and  social  expression.  1952 
Spring  and  Alternate  Years.     McLain. 

The  Christian  Church  in  History: 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Reformation  61.300 

Growth  and  organization  of  Christianity. 
Interactions  of  spiritual  and  secular  society. 
Development  of  the  primitive  church;  rise 
and  growth  of  the  Papacy;  evolution  of 
monasticism;  missionary  activity;  develop- 
ment of  creeds.  1952  Fall  and  Alternate 
Years.      McLain. 

The  Christian  Church  in  History: 
Reformation   to  the  United   Nations 

61.301 

The  Beformation;  heresy.  Conflict  of 
Church  and  State.  Church  division  to  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Influence  of  environ- 
ment upon  the  Church  and  of  Christianity 
upon  the  environment.  Study  of  biographies 
of  religious  leaders.  1953  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.     McLain. 
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Comparative  Religions 


61.302 


Comparative  study  of  the  world's  great 
living  religions,  their  founders,  literature, 
ideas,  values,  and  ethics  in  personal  and 
social  living.  Inquiry  into  the  relationships 
of  these  religions  to  the  life,  thought,  and 
institutions  of  the  peoples  whom  they  in- 
fluence. Survey  of  cults  in  relation  to  the 
religions  studied.     Fall.     McLain. 

Religious  Movements  of  India  61.400 

Study  against  historical  background  of 
the  nature  and  dynamics  of  the  religions  of 
India  during  4000  years  from  the  Vedic 
Age  to  the  20th  century.  Examination  of 
the  movements  which  have  stirred  the 
masses:  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Jainism, 
Vaisnavism,  Shavism,  Kabir-Panthism,  Sik- 
hism,  Brahma  Samaj,  Arya  Samaj,  and  the 
Neo-Vedaism  of  Bamakrishna-Vivekananda. 
Study  of  India  as  the  only  Aryan  country 
which  has  developed  enduring  religions. 
1952  Spring  and  Alternate  Years.  Sherring. 

Principles  of   Religious   Education 

61.401 

Principles  of  learning  and  teaching  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Church  considered  as 
a  teaching  institution  nurturing  religious 
experience.  Survey  of  methods  and  mate- 
rials. Evaluation  of  church  school  and  week- 
day organizations  and  curriculums.  1952 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     McLain. 

Administration   of  Religious 
Education  61.402 

Principles  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  educational  program  of  the 
church.  Agencies  of  supervision  and  pro- 
motion. Place  of  religious  nurture  in  the 
total  church  community.  1953  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.     McLain. 


RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
Upperclass  Reading  Project  61.390 
Upperclass  Research  Project  61.490 
Integrating  Seminar  [1]  61.491 

Pre-Theological   Studies 

Students  preparing  for  careers  in  profes- 
sional Christian  service  must  plan  their  un- 
dergraduate programs  to  meet  the  admis- 
sion requirements  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary which  they  propose  to  enter.  The 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
state  the  outcomes  of  undergraduate  work 
which  determine  adequate  pre-theological 
preparation  as  follows: 

I.  Ability  to  use  certain  tools  of  the  edu- 
cated man 

a.  to  write  and  speak  English  clearly 
and  correctly 

b.  to  think  clearly 

c.  to  read  at  least  one  foreign  language 

II.  Acquaintance  with  the  world  in  which 
he  lives 

a.  to  understand  the  world  of  men  and 
ideas 

b.  to  be  familiar  with  the  world  of 
nature  and  scientific  method 

c.  to  understand  historical  backgrounds, 
philosophical  directions,  and  con- 
temporary problems 

III.  Sense  of  achievement 

a.  obtained  from  mastery  of  fields  of 
study  rather  than  the  accumulation 
of  grades  and  credits 

b.  derived  from  individual  proficiency 
in  honor  courses  and  independent 
study  giving  opportunity  to  the  stu- 
dent's intellectual  achievement. 

The  University  recommends  that  pre- 
theological  students  enroll  for  sophomore 
and  junior  colloquiums,  for  Upperclass  read- 
ing projects  and  Senior  Problem  Analysis, 
and  for  the  Washington  Semester. 


SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Eloise  N.  Mag  aw 
Director  of  the  Area  in  the  Department  of  Education 


Courses  in  beginning  and  advanced  typing  and  shorthand  provide  training  in  secretarial  skills  for 
personal  and  professional  use.  The  studies  in  addition  to  the  development  of  specific  skills  together 
include  rules  of  grammar  and  punctuation,  spelling  and  hyphenation,  style  in  writing  business  letters, 
manuscripts,  reports,  and  tabulation,  filing  and   indexing,  and  general  secretarial   practices. 


Typing   [2] 


63.100 


Development  of  skill  in  the  use  of  type- 
writer to  produce  typescript  of  accepted 
standards.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer.  Magaw. 


Advanced  Typing    [2] 


63.101 


Professional  typist  development  through 
practical  experience  in  executing  skillbuild- 
ing  assignments  given  on  office  production 
basis.  Prerequisite,  Typing  63.100.  Fall. 
Spring.   Summer.   Magaw. 


Shorthand  [2] 


63.102 


Complete  theory  of  simplified  Gregg  short- 
hand. Development  of  proficiency  in  taking 
dictation.   Fall.   Spring.    Summer.    Magaw. 

Advanced  Shorthand   [2]  63.103 

Thorough  review  of  principles  of  sim- 
plified Gregg  shorthand.  Speed  dictation 
and  transcription  skill  built  up  to  profes- 
sional level.  Special  projects  assigned  to 
give  student  experience  in  particular  fields 
of  specialization  such  as  government,  medi- 
cal,    and    legal.       Prerequisite,     Shorthand 


63.102,  or  the  equivalent.     Fall.     Spring. 
Summer.     Magaw. 

Performance   Examination— Typing 

The  University  issues  a  performance  cer- 
tificate to  students  who  meet  the  standard 
performance  of  60  words  a  minute  minimum 
for  15  minutes  in  accordance  with  the  Inter- 
national Typewriting  Contest  rules. 

Performance  Examination— Shorthand 

The  University  issues  a  performance  cer- 
tificate to  students  who  meet  the  standard 
performance  minimum  requirements  of  tak- 
ing dictation  at  the  rate  of  120  words  a 
minute  and  producing  an  accurate  transcript 
of  the  notes  at  35  words  a  minute  in  ac- 
cordance with  standard  rules. 

Secretarial    Internship 

The  University  issues  a  certificate  of  com- 
petence and  a  letter  of  recommendation  upon 
certification  by  proper  authority  to  stu- 
dents who  qualify  in  typing,  shorthand,  and 
office  procedures. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Frank  Lorimer  and  Austin  Van  der  Slice 
Chairmen  of  the  Departments 

The  program  in  Sociology  is  planned  (1)  to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  the  social 
processes  of  human  living,  (2)  to  give  a  historical  background  and  scientific  knowledge  for  dealing  with 
present  human  relationships,  and  (3)  to  develop  competence  in  methods  used  for  the  scientific  analysis 
of  contemporary   social    problems  and   trends. 


BASIC  COURSES 

Sociology  65.200 

Fundamental  characteristics  of  group  life. 
Relation  of  individual  to  the  group  and  of 
groups  to  one  another.  Culture,  personality, 
population  and  ecology,  social  institutions 
and  processes,  and  cultural  change.  Fall. 
Spring.     Summer.    Van  der  Slice.  Fox.  Stewart. 


Socio-Economic   Theories   and 
Movements:   Modern    Period     65.511 

Principles  and  theories  related  to  socio- 
economic movements,  social  reforms,  and  re- 
lated legislative  activities.  Consideration  of 
hoth  European  and  American  developments. 
Permission  of  department  chairman.  Spring. 
Correll. 


General    Anthropology  65.201 

Prehistoric  man  and  his  culture.  Cultural 
forms  and  expressions  representative  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  cultural  complexity  and  of 
various  adaptations  of  mankind  to  his  geo- 
graphical and  social  environment  and  his  his- 
toric traditions.  Cultural  configurations  and 
personality  types.  Fall.  Spring.  Sum- 
mer.    Moore. 


SOCIOLOGICAL   THEORY    AND 


METHOD 


Social    Research 


65.310 


Introduction  to  social  research:  design  of 
the  experiment,  sources  of  data,  preparation 
of  reports.  Prerequisite,  Sociology,  65.200. 
Fall.      Bower. 

Theory  of  Sociology  65.410 

Introduction  to  background  and  develop- 
ment of  systematic  theory  of  sociology.  Pre- 
requisite, Sociology,  65.200.  1952  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.    Van  der  Slice. 

Concepts   of  Sociology  65.510 

Systematic  survey  and  critical  analysis  of 
sociological  concepts.  Emphasis  on  theo- 
retical backgrounds.  Prerequisite,  Sociology, 
65.200.     Spring.     Van  der  Slice. 


Social    Science    Research 
Methods 


65.512 


General  graduate  course  in  research  pro- 
cedures in  sociology  with  emphasis  on  ex- 
perimental design,  survey  methods,  and 
analysis  of  quantitative  data.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  department  chairman.  Fall. 
Spring.      Bower.     Clague. 


Communication   Research 


65.514 


Communication  of  ideas  in  modern  so- 
ciety. Radio,  newspaper,  magazine,  motion 
picture,  television  as  they  reflect  and  in  turn 
influence  major  social  trends.  Special  atten- 
tion to  current  empirical  research  on  mass 
media  in  relation  to  theory  of  sociology. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall.      Bower. 


Attitude  Measurement  and 
Research 


65.515 


Examination  of  various  means  of  measur- 
ing attitudes  and  analyzing  survey  data. 
Actual  empirical  field  work  in  opinion  and 
attitude  research  studied  in  detail  to  discover 
theoretical  preconceptions  involved  and  tech- 
nics employed.  Emphasis  on  research  meth- 
ods. Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 1951  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
Bower. 
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Research  Methods  in  Medical 

Care  65.516 

Research  technics  and  data  related  to  in- 
quiry in  areas  of  medical  personnel,  hospitals, 
cost  of  medical  care,  economic  loss  incident 
to  ill  health.  Theories  underlying  important 
methodological  techniques.  Life,  morbidity, 
invalidity,  and  hospitalization  tables.  Pre- 
requisite, Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of 
Health  or  the  equivalent.     Spring.    Sanders. 

History  of  Scientific  Sociology   65.610 

Comparative  study  of  major  schools  of 
sociological  thought  including  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  British,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can contributions.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  the  department  chairman.     Fall.     Van 

der    Slice. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Archeology  and  Physical 
Anthropology 


65.330 


Origin  and  antiquity  of  man's  physical 
characteristics,  reconstruction  of  early  stages 
of  human  culture.  Principles  of  archeo- 
logical  research.  Relation  of  prehistoric  cul- 
tures to  contemporary  society.  Prerequisite, 
Anthropology,  65.201.    Spring.    Moore. 


Cultural  Anthropology 


65.530 


An  intensive  analysis  of  a  selected  culture 
area  will  be  the  basis  of  surveying  the  prin- 
ciple findings  of  cultural  anthropology  and 
their  application  to  societies  on  different 
levels  of  cultural  complexity.  Prerequisite, 
Anthropology,  65.201,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor.    Fall.      Moore. 


Methods  in  Cultural 
Anthropology 


65.533 


A  graduate  level  course  concerned  with 
understanding  and  evaluating  methods  used 
in  collecting  and  ordering  anthropological 
data  for  problems  of  history,  scientific  re- 
search, and  application.  Prerequisite,  An- 
thropology, 65.201,  and  Anthropology, 
65.330.     Spring.     Moore. 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  Family  65.340 

Varying  forms  and  functions  of  family  or- 
ganization in  different  societies.  Evolution 
of  American  family  patterns.  Family  rela- 
tions and  personality  formation.  Relation 
of  contemporary  social  changes  to  family 
life:  population;  labor;  income  and  consump- 
tion; housing;  health;  education;  science  and 
art;  legal  and  political  processes.  Fall. 
Lorimer. 


Social  Organization 


65.540 


Basic  social  structure  of  modern  society. 
Emphasis  on  American  social  organization. 
Factors  in  integration  of  society,  division  of 
labor,  consensus,  stratification,  institutional 
structure,  and  role  of  social  values.  Pre- 
requisite, Sociology,  65.200.  Spring.  Van 
der  Slice. 


Social  History  of 
Protestantism 


65.541 


The  social  teachings  of  the  Reformation 
Churches,  their  Catholic  background  and 
changing  philosophies  and  ethics.  The  grow- 
ing impact  of  secularism.  Evangelical  and 
non-conformist  movements.  Aspirations  of 
religious  settlements  on  American  soil.  Prot- 
estant social  idealism  and  its  institutional 
forms.    Spring.    Correll. 

Sociology  of  Political  Action     65.542 

Critical  evaluation  of  recent  theories  of 
political  sociology.  Analysis  of  cyclical  the- 
ories from  a  psycho-sociological  approach. 
Motivation  in  political  behavior  both  on  the 
individual  and  organizational  level.  Applica- 
tion of  concepts  of  group  participation  from 
functional  sociology  and  psychology.  Pre- 
requisite, Sociology,  65.200,  and  American 
Government:  National,  53.200.  1951  Fall 
and  Alternate  Years.     Bower. 


Development   of   American 
Culture 


65.543 


American  history  studied  from  the  view- 
point of  cultural  anthropologist.  Develop- 
ment of  dominant  American  culture  patterns, 
their  relation  to  those  of  non-dominant  eco- 
nomic, ethnic,  and  religious  groups.  Direc- 
tions of  cultural  change.     Course  planned  to 
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provide  understanding  of  traditions  winch 
influence  social  thought  and  action.  Pre- 
requisite, Sociology,  65.200.  1951  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.     Ware. 

American   Ethnic  Groups  and 
Classes  65.544 

Analysis  of  structure  of  American  society 
with  special  reference  to  nature  and  inter- 
relations of  its  ethnic  and  economic  groups. 
Problems  relating  to  "minority"  groups  and 
their  reflection  in  institutions,  attitudes,  and 
patterns  of  behavior.  Factors  affecting  per- 
sistence and  change  in  status  and  relation- 
ships. Problems  of  public  policy.  Pre- 
requisite, Sociology,  65.200.  1952  Fall  and 
Alternate  Years.     Ware. 


American  Communities 


65.545 


Analysis  of  the  economic  foundation,  so- 
cial and  political  structure,  and  impact  on 
individual  personality  of  different  types  of 
American  communities.  Emphasis  on  com- 
munity services  and  responsibilities  such  as 
housing  and  health.  Problems  and  processes 
of  community  organization  and  planning. 
Prerequisite,     Sociology,     65.200.      Spring. 


Ware. 


Collective  Behavior 


65.546 


Analysis  of  crowd,  mass,  and  public  be- 
havior. Relationship  to  social  movements 
of  modern  times.  Role  of  leadership  in 
various  types  of  collective  behavior.  Factors 
and  processes  in  emergence  of  social  order. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  department  chair- 
man.    Fall.     Alpert. 

POPULATION  AND   ECOLOGY 

Population  65.350 

Theoretical  and  problem  approach  to 
study  of  population.  Composition,  distribu- 
tion, trends,  and  their  social  implications. 
Basic  technics  of  measurement.  Spring. 
Lorimer. 


The  City 


65.351 


Patterns  and  processes  of  urban  society. 
Ecological  and  social  organization  of  the 
modern  city.  Urban  problems  and  trends. 
Emphasis  on  research  methods.  Prerequi- 
site, Sociology,  65.200.     Fall.     Fox. 


Rural  Society  65.550 

Structure  and  function  of  rural  society. 
Social  institutions  and  informal  organization. 
Class,  status,  and  the  person.  Demographic 
aspects  of  rural  society.  The  rural  com- 
munity. Prerequisite,  Sociology,  65.200. 
1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 


Analysis  of  Population 
Trends 


65.551 


Methods  and  results  of  population  study. 
Growth  and  distribution  of  world  population. 
Measurement  and  interpretation  of  variations 
in  mortality.  Use  of  life  table  functions  in 
populations  studies.  Crude  and  intrinsic 
trend  of  fertility;  factors  in  differential  fer- 
tility. Estimates  of  population  prospects  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Re- 
gional studies;  relation  of  population  to  eco- 
nomic resources;  migration;  labor  force;  and 
employment  prospects.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.    Fall.     Lorimer. 


Population   Problems  and 
Policies 


65.552 


Theory  of  optimum  population  and  em- 
pirical studies  of  relations  of  population 
density  to  level  of  living.  Economic  effects 
of  population  increase  or  decrease.  Demo- 
graphic aspects  of  international  problems. 
Development  of  national  policies  of  popu- 
lation in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Implication  of  population  analysis  for  edu- 
cation, social  security,  housing,  and  other 
fields  of  social  policy.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.     Spring.      Lorimer. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 


Cultural  Conflict 


65.360 


Identification  of  individuals  and  groups. 
Group  competition  and  conflict.  Role  of 
stereotypes  and  patterns  of  dominance  and 
accommodation.  Conditions  creating  ten- 
sion and  crises.  Types  of  cultural  conflict: 
religious,  racial,  economic,  national,  and 
ideological.  Methods  of  resolving  cultural 
conflict.     Fall.     Fox. 


Social  Disorganization 


65.560 


Analysis  of  social  problems  created  by 
technical  and  cultural  change.  Ecology  of 
conflict,  delinquence,  and  crime.     Effect  of 
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migration  on  community  structure.  Social 
background  of  personal  maladjustment. 
Processes  of  social  reorganization.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  the  instructor.  1951 
Fall  and  Alternate  Years.     Fox. 

Public   Welfare:    Principles   and 
Problems  65.561 

Analysis  of  principles  underlying  current 
public  welfare  programs  and  major  problems 
in  public  welfare  fields  including  areas  of 
unmet  need.  Review  of  early  provisions  for 
meeting  needs  of  people.  Changing  con- 
cepts of  helping  individuals.  Socio-economic 
forces  leading  to  increased  governmental  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  welfare  needs.  Organi- 
zational structure  and  methods  of  operation 
of  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  ad- 
ministering public  welfare  programs.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  department  cJiair- 
man.    Fall.     Martz. 

Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of 
Health  65.562 

Survey  of  current  health  needs  and  health 
problems.  Scope  and  adequacy  of  public 
health  services.  Appraisal  of  medical  care 
needs  in  relation  to  available  personnel  and 
facilities.  Analysis  of  pending  legislation 
with  reference  to  economic,  social,  and  pro- 
fessional, and  institutional  factors.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  department  chair- 
man. 1953  Spring  and  Alternate  Years. 
Sanders. 


Causes  of  Crime 


65.563 


Nature  and  causal  factors  in  delinquent 
behavior.  Natural  history  of  delinquent 
careers.  Programs  and  policies  for  control- 
ling problem  of  delinquency  and  crime  in 
urban  areas.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  de- 
partment chairman.  1951  Fall  and  Alter- 
nate Years.      Van   der  Slice.      Van   Vechten. 


Social  Security  65.565 

Significance  of  security  to  individual  in 
industrial-urban  civilization.  Review  of 
causes  of  insecurity  and  ways  and  means 
adopted  in  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries to  provide  security.  Relief,  public 
assistance,  unemployment  insurance,  sur- 
vivors' insurance,  old  age  insurance,  health 
insurance,  and  workmen's  compensation. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  department  chair- 
man.     Fall.      Corson. 

Fundamentals  of  Housing         65.566 

Major  problems  in  production,  marketing, 
and  financing  of  housing.  Nature  and  con- 
dition of  housing.  Technology  of  supplying 
houses,  housing,  and  the  national  economy. 
Private  and  public  activity  in  housing.  Pre- 
requisite, permiss'on  of  department  chair- 
man.    Fall.     Colwell. 


Urban  Redevelopment  65.567 

Theory  and  practice  of  urban  redevelop- 
ment. Causal  factors  of  city  blight  and 
slums;  efforts  of  public  and  private  agencies 
to  check  spread  of  blight  and  to  redevelop 
slums  and  blighted  areas.  Discussion  of 
planning,  financial,  social,  and  legislative 
aspects  of  urban  redevelopment.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  department  chairman. 
1952  Fall  and  Alternate  Years.      Searles. 


Housing  Finance 


65.570 


History  and  economics  of  housing  finance. 
Types  of  financing.  Mortgage  lending  prac- 
tices. Government  assistance  in  mortgage 
financing.  Sources  of  financing;  secondary 
mortgage  market;  financing  of  public  hous- 
ing; direct  investment  and  financing  of  home 
repair.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  depart- 
ment chairman.  1952  Fall  and  Alter- 
nate Years.      Huesman. 


Treatment  of  the  Offender         65.564 

Practices,  policies,  and  programs  for  treat- 
ment of  convicted  offender:  (1)  alternatives 
to  imprisonment:  probation  and  suspended 
sentence;  (2)  imprisonment:  jail,  reforma- 
tory, and  penitentiary;  (3)  post-imprison- 
ment: parole,  police  surveillance,  and  re- 
habilitative programs.  Prerequisite,  Causes 
of  Crime,  or  the  equivalent.  1952  Spring 
and  Alternate  Years.     Van  Vechten. 


Community   Planning    in    Urban 
Government  65.572 

Community  planning  as  an  administrative 
tool  and  its  relationship  to  other  municipal 
functions  such  as  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams, zoning,  building  codes,  and  other 
land  and  building  use  controls.  Relation- 
ship to  metropolitan,  state,  and  national 
planning  and  housing  programs.  Personnel, 
political  aspects,  and  public  relations  prob- 
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lems.  Relationship  to  municipal  manage- 
ment reform.  Prerequisite,  general  course  in 
public  administration,  or  municipal  admin- 
istration. 1951  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Feiss. 


private  organizations  in  areas  related  to  their 
degree  program.  Project  under  supervision 
by  joint  agreement  of  faculty  and  organiza- 
tion concerned.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Department  Chairman. 


Housing  Market  Analysis  65.573        Sociological  Method:  Seminar  65.710 


Dynamics  of  local  housing  market.  Eco- 
nomic factors  of  demand  and  supply  which 
influence  housing  market.  Emphasis  on 
local  housing  finance  problems  at  a  local 
and  a  national  level.  1952  Spring  and 
Alternate  Years.     Bloom. 


RESEARCH    AND    SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

Upperclass  Reading   and  Research 
Project  65.390 

Opportunity  for  independent  study  under 
assigned  faculty  tutor  in  area  of  student's 
special  interest.  Oral  and  written  reports. 
Program  elected  in  fall  continues  through 
spring  session  as  a  unit.     Staff. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  65.490 

Individual  experience  under  faculty  di- 
rection to  develop  competence  in  the  analysis 
of  a  sociological  problem.  Emphasis  on 
methods  of  inquiry  and  readable  presentation 
of  results  of  study.  Problem  submitted  to 
Dean  for  approval  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  faculty  nine  months  be- 
fore the  student  plans  to  present  himself 
for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Prerequisite,  com- 
pletion of  Upperclass  Reading  Project  with 
distinction.  Program  elected  in  fall  con- 
tinues through  spring  session  as  a  unit. 
Staff. 

Integrating   Seminar  (1)  65.491 

Graduate  Reading  and   Research 
Project  on  Sociology  65.690 

Opportunity  for  individual  readings.  Pre- 
requisite, 12  hours  in  sociology  or  permission 
of  department  chairman.     Staff. 

In-Service  Training  Project         65.691 

Research  projects  for  limited  number  of 
qualified  students  working  in  government  or 


Seminar  devoted  to  translation  of  theories 
into  research  operations.  Students  share  in 
research  projects  conducted  at  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research;  supervised  re- 
search experience  for  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  director  of 
Bureau.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer.  Bower 
and  Bureau  Staff. 

Theory  of  Sociology:  Seminar  65.711 

Intensive  study  of  selected  area  or  school 
of  sociological  thought.  Emphasis  on  re- 
search in  source  material.     Spring.     Staff. 

Metropolitan   Washington:    Research 
Seminar  65.740 

Research  apprenticeship  in  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search. Intensive  field  work,  analysis  of 
survey  methods,  and  survey  results.  Presen- 
tation of  reports.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
Bureau  director.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Bower. 


Population:   Research 
Seminar 


65.750 


Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lorimer. 

Sociology  Thesis  Seminar  65.799 

Methods  of  research  and  writing  doctoral 
dissertations  and  master's  theses.  Van  der 
Slice. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research  is 
an  interdisciplinary  unit  of  The  American 
University,  conducting  basic  and  applied 
research  in  the  social  sciences.  As  a  training 
organization,  it  offers  the  use  of  its  facilities 
to  students  working  on  group  research  proj- 
ects. Each  year  several  students  are  chosen 
as  internes  at  the  Bureau,  earning  course- 
credit  while  working  on  various  Bureau  re- 
search projects  within  their  sphere  of  interest. 


SPEECH  AND  THEATER 

Mary  Miller  Patton  and  Ella  Harllee 
Directors  of  the  Area  in  the  Departments  of  Communication  and  English 

Courses  in  speech  seek  to  develop  personal  skill  in  oral  communication  and  in  the  effective  oral 
expression  of  ideas  and  convictions  with  attention  to  proper  articulation  and  phonation.  The  program 
is  planned  to  benefit  students  especially  who  are  preparing  for  professions  where  speech  is  a  necessary 
tool  such  as  law,  ministry,  community  and  professional  theater,  the  public  platform,  and  teaching.  Courses 
in  the  theater  acquaint  the  student  with  representative  types  of  classical  and  contemporary  drama. 
Emphasis  in  dramatic  presentations  is  upon  the  growth  of  the  student  and  the  enrichment  of  his  experience. 
Students  present  four  major  performances  each  year:  a  modern  drama  in  the  fall,  a  student-written  musical 
revue  dealing  with  federal  politics  in  the  winter,  a  traditional  Shakespearean  play  in  the  outdoor  theater 
in  the  spring,  and  a  repertoire  theater  in  the  summer.  In  addition  the  department  presents  a  series  of 
one-act  plays  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  summer  months.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  in  all 
courses  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Speech   Fundamentals   (no 
credit) 

Laboratory  work  in  voice  and  diction. 
Diagnosis,  recordings,  exercises  and  practice 
in  speech  improvement.     Staff. 


67.100 


*  Speech 

Study  and  application  of  principles  under- 
lying use  of  voice  and  body  in  effective  com- 
munication. Student  hears  and  studies  own 
voice  in  speech  laboratory  by  use  of  record- 
ings and  play-back  machines.  Practice  in 
finding  subjects  and  materials,  organizing 
and  outlining  speeches.  Experience  before 
an  audience.  Course  required  of  all  fresh- 
man students  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. Course  in  College  extends  over  fall- 
spring  sessions  with  VA  credits  each  session; 
in  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Af- 
fairs work  completed  in  one  session.  Fall. 
Patton.      Harllee. 


Emphasis  on  analysis  of  subject  matter,  pur- 
67.001  pose,  audience,  and  arrangement  and  de- 
velopment of  materials  for  particular  kinds 
of  audiences  and  occasions.  Rhetorical  prin- 
ciples; audience  psychology;  construction  of 
speeches  for  special  occasions.  Practice  to 
develop  clear  thinking,  ease,  and  effective- 
ness.    Fall.     Spring.     Summer.     Harllee. 

Montano. 


*  Voice  and   Diction 


67.103 


Voice  production  fundamentals.  Proper 
articulation  and  phonation.  Exercises  for 
voice  improvement.  Analysis  of  American 
speech  sounds.  Treatment  of  individual  stu- 
dent speech  problems  through  recordings 
and  interviews.     Fall.     Spring.     Harllee. 

*  Public  Speaking  67.200 

Practice  in  preparation  and  presentation 
of  talks  and  speeches  demanded  in  modern 
government    and   in    civic    and    social    life. 


Interpretative  Reading  67.201 

Analysis,  interpretation,  and  practice  in 
expressive  reading  and  speaking  of  literature 
to  develop  insight  and  personal  ability  in 
sharing  literature  with  an  audience.  Nature 
and  technique  of  creative  interpretation. 
Thorough  study  of  techniques  of  reading 
aloud.  Each  student  required  to  present 
an  interpretative  recital  including  original 
sketch.  Prerequisite,  Speech  67.100.  1952 
Fall.  Patton. 

*  Advanced  Voice  and  Diction  67.300 

Techniques  of  oral  interpretation.  Prac- 
tice in  oral  presentation  of  published 
speeches  and  dialogues,  oral  reports,  stories, 
and  poetry.  Intensive  practice  in  voice  and 
articulation  improvement.  Prerequisite,  Voice 
and  Diction  67.103.     Harllee. 


Play  Production  (2) 


67.250 


Problems  of  dramatic  art:  stage  mechan- 
ics, scene  construction,  painting,  backstage 
and  theater  organization.  Laboratory  work. 
Fall.     Miller. 
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Play   Production   (2)  67.251 

Design  of  miniature  stage  set,  preparation 
of  costume  plates  for  designated  play,  di- 
recting. Crews  for  University  plays  se- 
lected from  class.  Prerequisite,  Play  Pro- 
duction 67.250. 


Acting 


67.252 


Intensive  work  in  techniques  of  creative 
acting.  Bodywork,  motivation,  pantomime, 
characterization,  and  improvisation.  Labora- 
tory stage  work.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.     Fall.     Patton. 


Acting 


67.253 


Dramatization  of  scenes  from  selected 
plays  with  special  attention  to  analysis  of 
dramatic  roles  and  character  delineations. 
Each  student  creates  at  least  one  major  role 
in  laboratory  play.  Prerequisite,  Acting 
67.252. 


sketches,  models,  and  working  drawings  for 
three-act  play;  and  also  produces  and  directs 
a  one-hour  play  before  audience.  1952  Fall 
and  Alternate  Years.     Montano. 

History  of  Theater  and  Drama 
Types  (2)  67.450 

Development  of  theater  from  classical  to 
modern  times.  Evolution  of  physical  the- 
ater and  styles  of  writing.  Required  read- 
ing of  selected  plays  representing  each 
period.  1953  Fall  and  Alternate  Years. 
Patton. 

History  of  Theater  and  Drama 
Types  (2)  67.451 

Survey  of  theater  with  emphasis  on  con- 
temporary drama  from  Ibsen  to  Broadway. 
Individual  research  on  selected  trends.  Pre- 
requisite, History  of  Theater  and  Drama 
Types  67.450. 


Advanced  Play  Production  (3)  67.350        Repertoire  Theater  (3) 

Technical  problems  confronting  director. 
Selection  of  plays,  casting,  rehearsals,  stage, 
business,  and  acting  techniques.  Each  stu- 
dent plans  complete  production  and  submits 


67.550 

Intensive  study  and  cooperative  presenta- 
tion of  summer  outdoor  theater.  Students 
produce  and  act  American  dramas.  Sum- 
mer.   Osten. 


STATISTICS 

John  H.  Smith 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATISTICS  offers  training  in  quantitative  methods  of  research,  especially 
in  the  social  sciences.  Degree  programs  require  a  distribution  of  studies  in  the  areas  of  statistical  theory, 
applied  statistics,  and  subject  matter  fields.  Emphasis  on  relative  advantages  of  various  techniques  with 
respect  to  purpose  of  the  study  is  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  student's  training.  This 
orientation  is  especially  valuable  in  Washington  where  programs  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
often  require  adaptation  of  techniques  of  collection  and  analysis  of  quantitative  information. 


Fundamentals  of  Statistics         69.200 

Collection  and  classification  of  data,  tabu- 
lar and  graphic  presentation,  averages  and 
measures  of  dispersion,  errors  of  random 
sampling  and  standard-error  analysis,  linear 
regression  and  correlation  between  two  vari- 
ables. Prerequisite,  advanced  algebra  in  high 
school,  one  session  of  college  mathematics, 
or  permission  of  the  department  chairman. 
Fall.  Spring.  Summer.  Dayton.  Puppa. 
Byham. 


Business   Statistics 


69.300 


Price  indexes,  analysis  of  time  series,  in- 
dexes of  physical  volume,  elements  of  mul- 
tiple correlation  and  statistical  inference.  Pre- 
requisite, Fundamentals  of  Statistics,  69.200, 
or  equivalent.  Fall.  Spring.  Summer. 
Dayton.     Byham. 


Intermediate  Statistics 


69.301 


Application  of  statistics  in  social  sciences 
emphasizing  the  following  techniques:  sam- 
pling design,  correlation,  contingency  tables, 
and  tests  of  significance.  Prerequisite,  Fun- 
damentals of  Statistics,  69.200  or  equivalent. 
Spring.     Rubin. 

Graphic    Presentation    of    Statistical 
Data  69.360 

Principal  functions  of  die  statistical  chart, 
types  of  chart  for  special  purposes.  Work- 
shop approach  to  use  of  color,  commercial 
materials,  lettering  sets,  and  other  devices. 
Sources  of  materials,  duplicating  processes, 
methods  of  preparing  exhibits,  planned  dis- 
plays and  publications,  audio- visual  media. 
Fall.    Summer.    Spear. 


Graphic    Presentation    of    Statistical 
Data:  Advanced  69.361 

Practical  applications  of  the  principles  of 
graphical  presentation  for  specific  purposes: 
company  reports,  results  of  surveys,  public 
exhibits,  congressional  hearings,  executive 
conference  room  meetings,  charts  for  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles,  pamphlets,  ad- 
vertising, television.  Prerequisite,  Graphic 
Presentation  of  Statistical  Data,  69.360  and 
work  in  drafting  and  commercial  art  or  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman.  Spring. 
Spear. 


Mathematical  Statistics 


69.500 


Frequency  and  probability  distributions. 
Binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distributions. 
Generating  functions  and '  cumulants.  Bi- 
variate  distributions.  Introduction  to  simple 
sampling,  correlation,  analysis  of  variance, 
and  associated  tests  of  significance.  Pre- 
requisite, six  hours  of  statistics  and  six  hours 
of  calculus.    Spring.    Smith. 

Correlation  Analysis  69.502 

Simple,  partial,  and  multiple  correlation. 
Graphic  and  mathematical  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  curvilinear  and  non-additive  rela- 
tionships. Tests  of  significance  and  confi- 
dence intervals  associated  with  simple  and 
partial  regression  co-efficients.  Computa- 
tional methods  based  on  elements  of  the 
reciprocal  of  the  correlation  matrix.  Pre- 
requisite, three  hours  of  calculus  and  six 
hours  of  statistics.    Fall.    Smith. 

Analysis  of  Variance  69.504 

Analysis  of  sums  of  squares  into  com- 
ponents attributable  to  different  factors  with 
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tests  of  significance  for  factors  of  interest  in 
each  problem.  Latin  square  and  simple 
factorial  design  problems  with  some  atten- 
tion to  more  general  problems  involving 
confounding  and  multiple  classification  with 
unequal  frequencies.  Prerequisite,  six  hours 
of  calculus  and  six  hours  of  statistics.  Spring. 
Smith. 


Theory  of  Sampling 


69.510 


Planning  of  economic  and  social  surveys 
to  achieve  maximum  efficiency.  General 
methods  applied  to  large  variety  of  sampling 
situations.  Stratification,  choice  of  sam- 
pling units,  sub-sampling,  double  sampling. 
Uses  of  biased  methods  of  sampling  and 
estimating.  Evaluation  of  the  precision  and 
bias  of  the  results  obtained.  Prerequisite, 
three  hours  of  calculus  and  familiarity  with 
elementary  sampling  concepts.  Fall.  Evans. 
Cornfield. 

Theory  of  Sampling:  Advanced  69.511 

Advanced  problems  of  sampling  design. 
Cluster  sampling,  effects  of  cluster  size  on 
reliability  of  a  given  size  sample,  sub-sam- 
pling, information  per  dollar  as  a  function 
of  number  of  clusters  and  relationships 
among  different  types  of  costs,  sampling 
with  probability  proportional  to  size,  sys- 
tematic sampling,  restricted  sample  designs. 
Prerequisite,  Theory  of  Sampling,  69.510. 
Spring.      Evans.      Cornfield. 


Probability 


69.512 


Definitions  of  probability,  permutations 
and  combinations,  hypergeometric,  binomial 
and  Poisson  distributions,  a  posteriori  or  in- 
verse probability,  difference  equations,  law 
of  large  numbers,  probability  distributions  of 
continuous  variables.  Prerequisite,  six  hours 
of  statistical  theory  having  calculus  as  a 
prerequisite.    Fall.    Blanche. 

Probability  Methods  in  Numerical 
Analysis  69.514 

Mechanical  quadrature  by  statistical  sam- 
pling methods,  matrix  inversion  by  sampling 
methods,  approximate  solutions  of  boundary 
value  problems  by  probabilistic  devices, 
statistical  diffusion  and  transport  problems, 
statistical  solutions  of  eigenvalue  problems, 


related  theory  of  stochastic  processes.  Pre- 
requisite, an  advanced  course  in  mathemati- 
cal statistics  with  a  calculus  prerequisite. 
Spring.    Curtis*. 

Theory  of  Probability  for  Physical 
Scientists    [6]  69.517-.518 

A  two-session  course.  Foundations  of  the 
theory  of  probability,  fundamental  defini- 
tions. Random  variables  and  distribution 
functions.  Multivariate  distributions,  condi- 
tional and  marginal  distributions,  statistical 
independence.  Special  distribution:  the  bi- 
nomial, the  Poisson,  the  normal  distribution. 
Addition  of  independent  random  variables, 
the  law  of  large  numbers,  various  modes  of 
convergence  of  random  variables,  conver- 
gence in  probability,  convergence  in  the 
mean,  almost  certain  convergence.  The 
strong  law  of  large  numbers,  the  law  of  the 
iterated  logarithm.  Differentiation  and  in- 
tegration of  random  variables.  Markoff 
chains.  Transition  probabilities,  ergotic  prop- 
erties. Simple  continuous  Markoff  processes. 
The  Chapman-Smoluchousky  and  the  Fokker- 
Plank  equations.  Prerequisite,  Advanced 
Topics  in  the  Calculus,  41.320  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Some  knoioledge  of  linear  algebra 
desirable.     Not  given  in   1951-1952. 

Design  of  Schedules  for  Data 
Collection  69.520 

Application  of  statistical  and  social  science 
criteria  to  the  design  of  forms  used  to  col- 
lect information  in  fields  of  government, 
education,  and  private  industry.  Fall. 
Rubin. 

Statistical   Theory   of  Measurements 

69.573 

Mathematical  treatment  of  measurement 
processes  based  on  modern  developments  in 
mathematical  probability,  statistical  infer- 
ence, and  industrial  process  control.  Meas- 
urement, scales,  direct  versus  indirect  meas- 
urement. Limiting  mean,  true  values,  errors, 
mathematical  and  statistical  convergence. 
Statistical  techniques  for  detection  and  diag- 
nosis of  errors.  Precision  versus  accuracy. 
Prerequisite,  a  bachelors  degree  in  one  of 
the  sciences  and  a  first  course  in  probability 
or  modern  statistical  methods,  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Spring.   Eisenhart  and  staff, 
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Machine     Methods     in     Large     Scale 
Surveys  69.530 

Administering  large  scale  surveys  with 
emphasis  on  efficient  planning.  Editing, 
checking,  coding,  tabulating,  and  analysis 
by  means  of  punched  cards  and  mechanical 
tabulating  equipment.  Prerequisite,  a  course 
in  statistics  or  adequate  experience.  Fall. 
Binder. 

Machine  Methods  in  Large  Scale  Sur- 
veys:  Advanced  69.531 

Practical  applications  of  the  punched  card 
method  in  large  scale  surveys.  Problems  in 
machine  utilization,  plug-board  wiring,  and 
development  of  mechanical  tabulating  pro- 
cedures. Prerequisite,  Machine  Methods  in 
Large  Scale  Surveys,  69.530,  or  permission 
of  the  department.     Spring.     Binder. 

Labor  Statistics:  Labor  Force      69.540 

Sources,  methods  of  collection,  and  critical 
analysis  of  statistics  of  the  labor  force.  Occu- 
pational descriptions  and  classification,  in- 
dustrial classification,  industrial  censuses, 
employment  and  payrolls,  absenteeism,  and 
estimates  of  employment  and  unemployment. 
Fall.    Wolfbein. 


Labor  Statistics:  Wages  and 
Productivity 


69.541 


Wage  rates,  union  scales,  vacations,  re- 
tirements. Prices  and  real  wages.  Sources, 
methods  of  collection,  analysis,  and  presenta- 
tion. Application  to  labor  problems.  Spring. 
Wolfbein. 

Factor  Analysis  69.550 

Theory  and  computational  methods  de- 
signed to  analyze  and  describe  a  set  of 
measurements  on  a  large  number  of  variables 
in  terms  of  a  small  number  of  factors  with 
emphasis  on  psychological  applications.  Pre- 
requisite, one  tjear  of  statistics  with  some 
work  in  multiple  correlation.  Additional 
work  in  statistics,  mathematics,  and  psycho- 
logical  tests   and   measurements    desirable. 

Fall.      Herman. 

Quality    Control    and    Administration 

69.570 

Application  of  elementary  statistical  meth- 
ods to  control  of  quality  of  product  or  work 


output  with  emphasis  on  appropriate  meth- 
ods of  combining  information  thus  obtained 
with  other  types  of  information  in  connec- 
tion with  industrial  and  administrative  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite,  Fundamentals  of  Statis- 
tics, 69.200,  and  some  background  in  ad- 
ministration.    Fall.     Smith. 

Sequential  Analysis  69.571 

Methods  based  on  selection  of  observa- 
tions singly  or  in  groups  until  a  hypothesis 
may  be  accepted  or  rejected  with  a  specified 
risk.  Application  to  acceptance  inspection 
and  quality  control.  Prerequisite,  a  course 
in  statistics  with  a  calculus  prerequisite  or 
experience  in  quality  control  work.  Summer. 
Smith. 

Design  and  Interpretation  of 
Experiments  69.572 

Introductory  course  concerned  with  set- 
ting forth  ( a )  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
experiment,  (b)  experimental  designs  and 
the  associated  statistical  techniques  for 
analyzing  the  data,  and  (c)  methods  for 
improving  the  precision  of  experiments.  The 
topics  will  be  illustrated  by  examples.  Pre- 
requisites, Fundamentals  of  Statistics,  69.200, 
or  equivalent  and  advanced  work  in  one  of 
the  sciences.     Fall.     Youden. 

Estimation    and    Testing    Hypotheses 

69.600 

Least  squares,  maximum  likelihood,  con- 
fidence intervals.  Properties  of  statistics  and 
criteria  of  estimation,  alternative  hypotheses 
and  errors  of  first  and  second  kinds,  desirable 
properties  of  test  criteria.  Prerequisite,  Cor- 
relation Analysis,  69.502,  and  Analysis  of 
Variance,  69.504.   Not  offered  in  1951-1952. 


Characteristic  Functions 


69.602 


Applications  of  characteristic  functions  to 
statistical  problems,  especially  to  those  in- 
volving sampling  distributions  of  statistics 
and  criteria  used  in  tests  of  significance. 
Prerequisite,  at  least  six  hours  in  statistics 
with  calculus  prerequisite.  Not  offered  in 
1951-52. 

Statistical  Decision  Functions     69.604 

Comparisons  of  methods  based  on  statis- 
tical decision  functions  with  alternative  tech- 
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niques  for  deciding  on  reasonable  courses  of 
action  based  on  incomplete  information. 
Roles  of  alternative  specification  of  the  prob- 
lem of  inference,  assignment  of  probabilities 
to  each  possible  situation  and  the  minimax 
principle  as  used  in  the  theory  of  games. 
Prerequisite,  at  least  six  hours  in  statistics 
with  a  calculus  prerequisite.     Fall.     Smith. 

Morbidity    and    Mortality    Analysis 

69.640 

Sources  of  morbidity  data,  definition  and 
computation  of  measurements  of  morbidity, 
construction  of  morbidity  tables,  application 
of  actuarial  techniques  in  follow-up  studies. 
Definition  and  computation  of  life  table 
functions,  biological  aspects  of  life  tables 
with  application  to  morbidity  and  mortality 
data.     Spring.     Dom. 

Econometrics:  Statistical  Analysis  of 
Time   Series  69.680 

Estimation  of  parameters  in  dynamic 
probability  models,  comparative  advantages 


of  alternative  methods  of  studying  related 
economic  time  series  such  as  ordinary  re- 
gression analysis  and  input-output  tech- 
nique. Prerequisite,  Correlation  Analysis, 
69.502,  and  some  work  with  continuous 
probability  functions.  Not  offered  in  1951- 
1952. 


RESEARCH   AND   SPECIAL   PROJECTS 

Upperclass  Reading  Project  69.390 

Upperclass  Research  Project  69.490 

Graduate  Reading  Project  69.590 

Graduate    Research    Project  69.690 

Seminar  in  Statistical  Theory  69.790 

Thesis  Seminar  in  Statistics  69.799 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 

Wellett  Kempton 
Director  of  the  Area  in  the  Deportment  of  Communication 


Courses  in  television  and  radio  require  a  combination  of  imagination,  verbal  skill,  and  professional 
practice.  The  courses  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by  professionals  in  the  fields  and  emphasize  work- 
shop methods.  By  agreement  with  WMAL-TV,  the  transmitter  station  of  which  is  located  on  the  University 
campus,  the  University  has  access  to  professional   properties  and  station  time  for  telecasting. 


Introduction  to  Television  and 
Radio  71.300 

Survey  of  the  organization  and  principles 
of  broadcasting  and  telecasting  operations. 
Duties,  responsibilities,  and  activities  of  each 
department  in  a  television  and  radio  station. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  by  personnel 
from  the  profession.  Prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  the  area.  Fall.  Spring.  Sum- 
mer.    Wood. 


Television  and  Radio  Speech      71.400 

Essentials  of  effective  microphone  speech. 
Improvement  of  voice  production  and  tonal 
quality  through  individual  analysis.  Prepa- 
ration and  delivery  of  speech  assignments  in 
sports  and  special  events.  Introduction  to 
acting  and  announcing.  Laboratory  fee  for 
parttime  students,  $2.00.  Fall.  Spring. 
Summer.    Fiske. 


ship  of  the  music  librarian  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  a  station  staff.     Spring.    Burgin. 


Television  and  Radio  Dramatic 
Writing1  71.500 

Specialized  training  in  the  techniques  of 
planning,  organizing,  and  creating  dramatic 
scripts.  Study  of  sketches,  originals,  adap- 
tations. Emphasis  on  plotting,  characteriza- 
tion, dialogue,  pacing,  mood.  Use  of  music 
and  sound.  Practical  application  of  prin- 
ciples in  writing  all  types  of  dramatic  tele- 
vision and  radio  scripts.     Fall.  DeVries. 

Television  and  Radio  Dramatic 
Writing2  71.501 

Continuation  of  the  work  of  71.500.  Pre- 
requisite, Television  and  Radio  Dramatic 
Writing1  71.500.     Spring.  DeVries. 


Television  and  Radio  Writing     71.401 

Practice  in  writing  of  various  types  of 
continuities,  commercials,  interviews,  re- 
ports of  special  events,  and  musical  intro- 
ductions. Survey  of  the  technical  require- 
ments for  formats,  typing,  timing,  and  spac- 
ing.   Fall.    Spring.     Summer.     fAaurer. 


Television  Writing:  Advanced    71.502 

Fundamental  problems  of  preparing  writ- 
ten materials  for  television.  Differences  be- 
tween television  and  radio  scripts,  research 
methods  used  for  writing  commercials,  in- 
formational programs  and  dramatic  shows. 
Prerequisite,  Television  and  Radio  Writing 
71.401  or  equivalent.    Summer.    DeVries. 


Television  and  Radio  Music       71.402 

Place  and  function  of  music  in  radio  and 
television:  planning  musical  programs,  clear- 
ance and  copyright  problems,  talent  selec- 
tion, the  makeup  and  upkeep  of  a  music 
library;  sources  of  recorded  and  transcribed 
music,  problems  of  live  musical  programs, 
incidental  music,  the  function  and  relation- 


Television  and  Radio 
Newswriting 


71.503 


Planning,  writing,  and  editing  newscasts 
for  radio  and  television.  Work  developed 
from  sources  available  to  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. Policies  governing  news  writing  and 
editing.  Functions  and  organization  of  sta- 
tion and  network  news  staffs.    Emergency 
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and  special  events  activities.  Practical  ex- 
perience using  actual  wire  copy  and  other 
source  materials.    1952  Fall.    Edwards. 


Television  and  Radio 
Announcing  ' 


71.504 


Microphone  training.  Study  of  functions 
and  duties  of  announcers.  On-the-air  and  off- 
the-air  responsibilities.  Staff  assignments, 
sustaining  and  commercial,  narration,  inter- 
views, newscasts,  special  events,  reporting, 
sports,  and  audience  participation.  Live 
and  film  commercials,  timing,  pacing.  Anal- 
ysis of  individual  work  in  all  phases  of  an- 
nouncing. Prerequisite,  Television  and  Radio 
Speech  71.400  or  the  equivalent.  Labora- 
tory fee  $2.00  for  parttime  students.  Fall. 
Stepler. 


Television  and  Radio 
Announcing  2 


71.505 


Continuation  of  71.504.  Prerequisite,  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Announcing '  71 .504.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $2.00  for  parttime  students. 
Spring.     Stepler. 

Television  and  Radio  Acting  1     71.506 

Study  of  casting,  auditions,  and  rehearsals. 
Terminology  and  signals.  Characterizations, 
dialects,  pacing,  memorization,  movements, 
studio  practice,  microphone  techniques.  Re- 
lation of  actor  to  other  elements  in  pro- 
duction. Professional  organizations.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $2.00  for  parttime  students. 
Fall.     Beckerman. 

Television  and  Radio  Acting  2     71 .507 

Continuation  of  71.506.  Prerequisite, 
Television  and  Radio  Acting '  71 .506.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $2.00  for  parttime  students. 
Spring.     Beckerman. 

Television  and  Radio  Production 
and  Direction  1  71.508 

Study  of  production  problems:  budget, 
script,  casting,  rehearsals,  timing,  pacing, 
sound,  music,  visual  aids,  signals  and  show- 
manship. Relation  of  producer-director  to 
administration,  talent,  and  engineering. 
Practical  application  and  observation  of 
techniques  under  actual  studio  conditions. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00  for  parttime  students. 
Fall.     Halbert. 


Television  and  Radio  Production 

and  Direction2  71.509 

Continuation  of  71.508.  Prerequisite,  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Production  and  Direction ' 
71.508.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00  for  parttime 
students.    Spring.     Halbert. 


Television  and  Radio 
Management 


71.510 


Obtaining  a  station  license;  network  affili- 
ation versus  independent  operation;  build- 
ing and  training  a  station  staff;  labor  prob- 
lems; functions  and  inter-relationships  of 
broadcasting  departments;  research  as  a 
management  tool;  community  activities  of 
station  management;  standards  of  practice. 
Spring.    Juster. 


Television  and  Radio 
Advertising 


71.511 


Analysis  of  the  techniques  of  advertising 
and  selling  for  television  and  radio.  Rela- 
tion to  other  advertising  media.  Organiza- 
tion and  function  of  advertising  agencies; 
ratings,  rate  cards,  and  contracts;  commer- 
cial announcements  and  programs;  audience, 
market,  and  product  analysis;  building  and 
selling  campaigns.     Fall.     Juster. 

Television  Programming  71.512 

Analysis  of  various  types  of  programs, 
audience  reactions,  and  community  relation- 
ships. Program  building,  traffic  and  sched- 
ules for  stations  and  networks.  Tools  and 
techniques  of  both  studio  and  remote  pro- 
ductions. Use  of  films  and  visual  materials. 
Studio  observation.     Summer.     Kelly. 

RESEARCH    AND    SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

Television  Workshop  71.513 

Advanced  training  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  all  phases  of  television  studio  pro- 
duction, including  script  writing,  acting,  di- 
recting, and  producing.  Fee  of  $76.00  in- 
cludes $40.00  laboratory  charge.  Enroll- 
ment limited.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
director  of  television  and  radio  studies. 
Fall.    Spring.    DeVries. 


Seminar  in  Television  and 
Radio 

Kempton. 


71.700 


IV. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Dorothy  Ditter  Gondos 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs 

Student  affairs  activities  provide  intimate  interest  groups  for  the  cultivation  of  personal  relationships 
and  the  definition  and  direction  of  special  aptitudes.  Participation  gives  experience  in  the  conduct  of  an 
organization  and  enriches  student  life.  The  University  holds  that  personal  experience  in  informal  asso- 
ciations supplements  the  work  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  The  man  becomes  a  citizen  when  he 
participates  in  the  common  life,  voluntarily  accepting  its  obligations  and  demonstrating  his  sincere  pur- 
pose to  work  with  and  for  others. 


"A"  Club 

The  "A"  Club  invites  women  to  its  mem- 
bership when  they  have  performed  out- 
standing service  to  extracurricular  women's 
athletics.  Two  field  days  and  banquets  are 
held  each  year  for  the  initiation  of  mem- 
bers and  the  presentation  of  awards. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Outstanding  performance  in  any  phase  of 
dramatic  work  makes  a  student  eligible  for 
election  to  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  the  national 
honorary  dramatic  organization.  A  candi- 
date for  membership  must  declare  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  theater  and  complete  a 
probationary  period. 

The   American    University   Choir   and 
Chorus 

The  University  Chorus  is  the  representa- 
tive musical  organization.  It  performs  a 
schedule  of  work  throughout  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  Christmas  and  spring  concerts. 
The  choir  sings  each  week  at  the  chapel 
services.  Membership  is  by  invitation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  department  of  music 
after  try-outs  held  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session. 

The  American  University  Eagle 

Published  under  the  direction  of  a  publi- 
cations board,  the  Eagle  is  an  all-university 
newspaper.  The  editor  is  a  student  in  the 
University  in  studies  of  the  last  half  of  the 
junior  and  first  half  of  the  senior  year.  The 
officers  of  the  paper  are  elected  by  the  board 


on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  perform- 
ance. 

Aucola 

Issued  each  year  before  Commencement, 
the  Aucola  is  the  University  annual.  Officers 
are  elected  from  candidates  who  have  per- 
formed outstanding  service  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  volume. 

Beta  Beta  Beta 

A  student  concentrating  in  biology  be- 
comes eligible  for  election  to  Beta  Beta  Beta, 
national  biologv  honor  society,  when  he  has 
completed  at  least  12  academic  hours  of 
work  in  the  department  of  biology  with  a 
2.00  average  or  better  and  maintains  a  satis- 
factory academic  standing  in  other  studies. 
Biennially  the  society  sponsors  the  science 
show. 

Cap  and  Gown 

Cap  and  Gown  each  spring  elects  to  mem- 
bership junior  and  senior  women  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  scholarship, 
leadership,  and  campus  activities. 

Chemistry  Club 

An  affiliate  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  this  organization  provides  top-level 
professional  associations  for  chemistry 
majors. 

Community  Association 

The  student  governing  body  at  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences   and  Public  Affairs,  this 
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group  meets  twice  each  month,  includes 
student  and  faculty  representatives.  Its 
executive  body  is  the  community  council. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho 

A  student  who  has  been  a  member  of  a 
varsity  debate  squad  for  at  least  two  years 
and  who  has  participated  in  at  least  one 
intercollegiate  debate  in  each  of  these  years 
with  a  total  of  at  least  three  debates  is  eligi- 
ble for  election  to  the  national  debate  honor 
society,  provided  he  maintains  an  academic 
average  of  2.00  or  better. 

Der  Deutsche  Literarische  Verein 

The  German  society,  affiliated  with  the 
interscholastic  Federation  of  German  Clubs, 
is  a  social  group  informally  concerned  with 
German  culture,  songs,  music,  and  literature. 

El  Club  Pan  Americano 

The  Spanish  club  plans  programs  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  the  art,  life,  traditions, 
and  literature  of  Spain  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries.  The  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  Hispanic  Foundation  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  affords  members  of  the  club  an 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  Spanish-American  life  and  culture. 
Pan-American  Day  is  celebrated  each  year 
with  a  special  event. 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  associates  in  a  common  professional 
interest  students  preparing  for  careers  of 
teaching. 

Interfraternity  Council 

The  interfraternity  council  is  the  coop- 
erating organization  of  the  men's  fraternities. 

International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an 
organization  of  students,  including  a  large 
number  from  foreign  countries,  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  to  other  countries  and 
world  problems.  It  is  related  to  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 


Junior  Alliance  Francaise 

The  purpose  of  the  Alliance  is  to  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  the  student  in  the  varied 
phases  of  French  life  and  culture,  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  him  to  hear  celebrated 
artists  and  lecturers  both  in  the  junior  group 
and  in  the  senior  Alliance  group  and  to 
associate  with  the  French-speaking  com- 
munity in  the  Capital.  The  American  Uni- 
versity society  was  the  first  collegiate  branch 
in  the  United  States  to  become  affiliated 
with  the  International  Alliance  Francaise. 

Music  Club 

With  membership  open  to  any  student  of 
musical  ability,  the  Music  Club  relates  the 
musical  life  of  the  capital  and  the  campus 
to  the  interests  of  students.  It  promotes 
concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures,  and  holds 
monthly  laboratory  sessions  for  student  per- 
formance. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa 

Alpha  Omega  Circle  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  elects  to  its  membership  junior  and 
senior  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  activities,  who  have  high  scholastic 
standing,  and  who  have  demonstrated 
strength  of  character. 

Omicron  Epsilon 

A  student  who  demonstrates  an  ability  to 
write  poetry  becomes  eligible  for  election 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
society  productions  of  the  student  merit 
recognition. 

Panhellenic  Council 

The  Panhellenic  Association  is  the  coop- 
erating organization  of  women's  fraternities. 
Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  on  a  high  plane 
fraternity  life  and  interfraternity  relation- 
ships, to  cooperate  with  the  University  in 
its  program,  to  maintain  high  social  and 
scholastic  standards,  and  to  be  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  interest  to  the 
University  and  the  fraternity  world. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon 

A  student  who  has  had  a  staff  position  on 
a  University  publication  for  at  least  two 
years   becomes    eligible    for    election   to   Pi 
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Delta    Epsilon,    national    journalistic    honor 
fraternity. 

Political  Club 

Intended  to  further  the  student's  under- 
standing of  political  trends,  issues  and  prac- 
tical politics,  this  organization  through  its 
monthly  meetings  presents  speakers  and  dis- 
cussions from  both  political  parties  and  pro- 
vides channels  for  political  expression  and 
usefulness. 

Radio-Television   Guild 

This  organization  concentrates  on  the 
fields  of  radio  and  television.  Production 
teams,  selected  from  students  interested  and 
talented  in  all  phases  of  radio  make  re- 
cordings and  put  on  live  shows  over  local 
and  network  stations.  Although  the  guild  is 
primarily  for  radio-television  majors  it  is 
open  to  anyone  who  has  6  hours  in  radio- 
television  or  the  equivalent  in  practical 
experience. 

Registered  Nurses  Club 

Open  to  all  registered  nurses  pursuing 
courses  at  the  University,  this  group  spon- 
sors monthly  meetings  with  speakers  or 
panel  discussions  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  profession. 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement 

Affiliated  with  the  national  organization 
of  leading  executives  and  industrial  engi- 
neers, SAM  encourages  and  promotes  the 
science  of  management  through  research, 
discussion  and  publications.  Monthly  meet- 
ings provide  opportunity  for  students  to 
know  personally  leading  business  men. 


Sociology  Club 

In  monthly  meetings  this  group  stimu- 
lates interest  in  sociology  by  providing  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  of  sociological 
and  related  problems. 

Speech  Club 

Development  of  dramatic  talent  is  the 
prime  concern  of  this  club  which  is  open  to 
all  who  desire  to  participate  or  sponsor  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  speech. 

Student  Association 

Students  at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences find  the  chance  to  express  their  opin- 
ions and  govern  themselves  through  this 
organization,  to  which  all  full-time  College 
students  belong.  Its  executive  body  is  the 
College  Council,  composed  of  both  student 
and  faculty  members  meeting  weekly. 

University  Honor  Society 

Seniors  of  high  scholastic  standing  are 
elected  by  the  faculty  to  the  University 
Honor  Society.  Faculty  members  belonging 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  become 
members  by  virtue  of  such  distinction. 

Valedas  Club 

This  organization  attempts  to  secure  par- 
ticipation of  independent  women  in  all  of 
the  University  activities. 

Varsity  "A"  Club 

The  Varsity  "A"  Club  is  an  association  of 
men  who  have  been  awarded  letters  for 
participation  in  major  sports.  The  Club  co- 
operates with  the  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  in  promoting  athletics, 
sportsmanship,  and  scholarship. 


V.  UNIVERSITY  STATUTES 


1.  GENERAL 

Sessions.  The  American  University 
divides  the  academic  year  into  tri- 
mesters. The  fall  session  begins  in 
late  September  or  early  October;  the 
spring  session  in  early  February;  and 
the  summer  session  in  middle  June. 
The  summer  session  is  divided  into 
two  halves  with  the  second  half  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  July  or  in  early 
August.  A  student  may  enroll  in  any 
session,  day  or  evening,  fulltime  or 
parttime,  and  cany  forward  studies 
toward  a  degree  program.  The  sum- 
mer session  program  includes  spe- 
cialized professional  institutes  which 
supplement  the  regular  offerings. 
Registration.  A  student  after  coun- 
seling registers  for  studies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer sessions.  In  building  a  program 
of  studies  a  student  selects  courses 
as  prescribed  to  insure  proper  se- 
quences and  adequate  prerequisites. 
Courses  specified  as  prerequisite  to 
any  particular  course  must  be  met 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  pursuing 
that  course. 

Program  of  Studies.  The  Univer- 
sity expects  a  degree  student  at  the 
time  of  his  first  registration  to  project 
his  academic  plan  into  a  program  of 
studies  to  achieve  his  academic  objec- 
tive. Upon  the  basis  of  such  a  pro- 
jected program  of  studies  the  student 
submits  his  proposed  course  of  study 
for  each  session  for  preliminary  coun- 
seling to  his  advisor  in  advance  of 
formal  registration.  The  student's 
proposed  session  program  of  studies 
must  be  approved  and  signed  by  his 
advisor  before  the  registrar  has  au- 
thority to  accept  the  registration.  The 
session  program  of  studies  elected  is 
only  a  unit  in  the  whole  program  of 
the  student's  studies  defined  as  a  se- 
quence of  courses  to  be  taken  over 
a  period  of  years  to  achieve  a  degree 
objective  and  to  fulfill  graduation  re- 
quirements for  that  degree. 
Log  Book.  Each  student  at  the  time 
of  his  first  matriculation  obtains  from 
the  University  book  store  a  log  book. 
In   this   log   book   the   student   keeps 


1.04 


his  own  cumulative  record  including 
documents  such  as  letters  of  admis- 
sion, program  plans,  reports  of  per- 
formance in  courses,  and  other  rec- 
ords important  to  his  University  ex- 
perience. The  student  bears  the  re- 
sponsibility for  presenting  this  log 
book  of  his  record  to  the  counselor 
at  advisory  and  consultation  appoint- 
ments as  a  factual  guide  to  advise- 
ment. 

Counseling.  The  purpose  of  aca- 
demic counseling  is  to  provide  a  sys- 
tematic and  sympathetic  association 
between  a  student  and  a  faculty  mem- 
ber (a)  to  clarify  goals  of  education, 
(b)  to  specify  the  steps  necessary 
to  achieve  those  goals  by  the  plan- 
ning of  academic  and  student  affairs 
activities,  ( c )  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  various  specialized  counseling 
and  remedial  services  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  ( d )  to  give  the  student 
as  a  result  of  systematic  counseling 
confidence,  assurance,  purpose,  and 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the 
progressive  achievement  of  goals. 
Central  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  academic  counseling 
program  of  the  University  resides  in 
the  provost.  Each  dean  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the 
counseling  function  of  his  division 
of  the  University.  Deans  meet  regu- 
larly with  the  provost  for  planning, 
program  review,  and  reporting.  Two 
types  of  counselors  are  ( a )  general 
counselors  responsible  for  advising 
and  guiding  students  who  have  not 
yet  decided  on  their  academic  goals 
and  (b)  specialized  counselors  re- 
sponsible for  advising  and  guiding 
graduate,  professional,  and  under- 
graduate students  who  have  decided 
on  their  academic  goals.  Counselors 
are  selected  by  the  dean  of  each 
division.  General  counselors  are  as- 
signed to  individual  students  by  the 
dean  of  the  division  concerned.  Spe- 
cialized counselors  are  assigned  to 
students  by  the  dean  of  the  division 
concerned  acting  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  departmental  chairman  or 
other  academic  administrative  officer 
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concerned.  Changes  in  counselors 
assigned  to  students  may  be  made  at 
any  time  by  the  dean  for  any  reason 
which  he  feels  makes  such  action 
advisable  or  upon  the  request  of  a 
student  to  the  dean.  Counselors  in- 
terview fulltime  students  to  whom 
they  have  been  assigned  not  less  than 
twice  in  each  academic  session  and 
are  responsible  for  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  records  of  their  coun- 
selees,  for  providing  them  with  formal 
and  informal  guidance,  for  referring 
their  counselees  to  specialized  Uni- 
versity services  that  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  them,  and  for  reporting  in 
detail  to  deans  and  committees  as 
required. 

Each  dean  maintains  an  indexed 
master  counseling  ledger  that  gives 
the  name  of  every  fulltime  student 
enrolled  for  a  degree  program.  The 
counselor  fills  out  a  standard  report 
at  each  interview  and  submits  one 
copy  to  the  dean,  one  copy  to  the 
registrar  to  be  placed  in  the  student's 
permanent  file,  one  copy  for  the  de- 
partmental record,  and  one  copy  for 
the  student's  use  as  authorization  to 
register  for  courses. 

1.05  Grade  Reports.  The  registrar  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  each  session 
submits  to  students  unofficial  grade 
reports  describing  performance  in 
courses  elected. 

1.06  Cumulative  Record  Reports.  Stu- 
dents who  have  completed  fifteen 
hours  of  work  in  any  academic  year 
receive  annually  from  the  registrar 
for  the  log  book  a  cumulative  aca- 
demic record  showing  progress  to 
date. 

1.07  Honors  Convocation.  Students  who 
attain  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5 
in  any  session  are  recognized  in  the 
succeeding  session  at  an  honors  con- 
vocation. 

1.08  Psychological  Services.  The  Uni- 
versity through  the  Guidance  Center 
conducted  by  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  Psychology  offers  to 
students  services,  remedial  counsel- 
ing, and  clinical  assistance  which  may 
help  them  better  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  within  the  University. 

1.09  Curriculum  Development  and  Eval- 
uation. Study  of  the  curriculum  look- 


ing toward  its  improvement  and 
adjustment  to  the  needs  of  students 
and  the  community  as  well  as  the 
measurement  of  the  outcomes  of  in- 
struction is  conducted  by  committees 
within  each  division  of  the  University 
with  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standards  for  study,  re- 
view, and  incorporation  into  the  total 
University  policy  and  program. 
1.10  Acceleration.  Students  anticipating 
military  service  and  others  wishing  to 
complete  university  work  on  a  time 
schedule  shorter  than  the  conven- 
tional pattern  may  arrange  with  coun- 
selors and  deans  to  plan  programs 
both  in  hour-load  and  level  adjusted 
to  personal  need  on  the  basis  of 
personal  ability. 

2.  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
STUDENTS 

2.00  Fulltime  Student.  A  fulltime  stu- 
dent carries  not  less  than  12  nor 
more  than  18  credit  hours  a  session. 

2.01  Parttime  Student.  A  parttime  stu- 
dent carries  less  than  12  credit  hours 
a  session.  A  parttime  student  must 
meet  the  regular  admission  require- 
ments and  is  subject  to  all  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  of  the  Univer- 
sity. A  fully  employed  parttime  stu- 
dent making  satisfactory  progress  to- 
ward graduation  may  carry  not  more 
than  10  credit  hours  a  session,  4/2  in 
any  fall  or  spring  half  session,  or  5 
hours  in  any  summer  half  session.  A 
student  employed  more  than  20  hours 
a  week  must  register  as  a  parttime 
student. 

2.02  Special  Student.  An  applicant  21 
years  of  age  or  over  whose  previous 
experience,  maturity,  interest  in  pro- 
fessional advancement,  and  apparent 
ability  qualify  him  to  undertake  work 
in  a  limited  or  specialized  field  may 
be  permitted  without  meeting  formal 
entrance  requirements  to  register  for 
not  more  than  ten  credit  hours  in 
any  session.  Credits  earned  by  a  spe- 
cial student  may  not  be  applied  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  degree  re- 
quirements unless  such  special  stu- 
dent establishes  his  eligibility  for  ad- 
mission to  full  standing  as  of  the  time 
he  registered.    A  student  denied  ad- 
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mission  to  full  standing  or  a  student 
who  has  been  dismissed  from  any 
university  may  not  be  admitted  as  a 
special  student.  An  applicant  for 
admission  as  a  special  student  ob- 
tains permission  to  register  from  a 
registration  counselor  and  registra- 
tion officer  and  proceeds  to  execute 
all  documents  necessary  for  registra- 
tion. 

2.03  Auditor.  The  University  may  admit 
a  qualified  student  to  certain  courses 
as  an  auditor.  An  auditor  is  not  re- 
quired to  participate  in  classroom  ac- 
tivity, or  to  take  examinations,  has  no 
record  kept  of  attendance,  receives 
no  grade,  earns  no  credit,  and  may 
not  under  any  conditions  be  awarded 
credit  for  courses  audited. 

2.04  Course  Listener.  A  dean  may  per- 
mit a  fulltime  student  to  listen  to  a 
course  when  such  attendance  is  use- 
ful to  the  student  as  work  collateral 
with  studies  he  is  pursuing.  A  dean 
may  issue  such  permission  at  any 
time  during  a  session  by  certifying 
the  listening  privilege  to  the  registrar 
by  the  endorsement  of  a  student's 
petition  approved  by  the  instructor 
in  the  principal  course. 

2.05  Change  in  Program  of  Studies.     A 

student  may  not  change  the  program 
of  studies  for  which  he  is  registered 
in  any  session  except  by  permission 
of  the  dean  upon  recommendation 
of  his  advisor.  He  may  not  add  a 
new  course  to  his  schedule  after  the 
end  of  the  second  week  of  the  course. 
He  may  officially  withdraw  from  one 
or  more  courses  for  which  he  is  reg- 
istered during  the  first  four  weeks  of 
full  session  courses  or  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  half 
session  courses.  In  special  cases  the 
dean  may  approve  requests  for  with- 
drawal beyond  these  limits. 

2.06  Registration  Deadline.  A  student 
may  not  register  for  any  course  after 
the  second  week  of  any  session. 

3.  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

3.00  Application  for  Admission.  An  ap- 
plicant for  admission  to  the  graduate 
division  ( 1 )  executes  the  application- 
for-admission  form  supplied  by  the 
graduate  dean,  1901  F  Street,  N.  W., 


Washington  6,  D.  C,  (2)  supports 
the  application  with  an  official  tran- 
script of  record  showing  (a)  degrees 
already  received,  (b)  courses  com- 
pleted in  earning  such  degrees,  (c) 
the  academic  grade  received  in  each 
course,  (d)  the  basis  for  grading  in 
force  in  the  institution  certifying  the 
transcript,  (3)  indicates  the  depart- 
ment or  study  in  which  he  proposes  to 
do  his  principal  work,  (4)  submits  in 
the  case  of  full-time  study  a  certificate 
of  medical  examination  prepared  on 
forms  supplied  by  the  graduate  dean. 

3.01  Tentative  Admission.  The  gradu- 
ate dean  on  the  basis  of  oral  inter- 
view and  review  of  the  applicant's 
statement  on  his  record  may  grant 
tentative  admission  subject  to  veri- 
fication of  the  record  by  the  support- 
ing documents. 

3.02  Auditors  and  Students  for  Transfer 
Credit.  The  graduate  dean  may  ad- 
mit to  graduate  study  without  the 
submission  of  supporting  transcripts 
or  other  documents  qualified  persons 
who  wish  for  professional  reasons  to 
pursue  particular  courses  not  for 
credit  as  auditors.  A  student  pursu- 
ing work  in  another  institution  may 
be  similarly  admitted  if  he  presents 
a  written  statement  from  the  appro- 
priate official  of  such  institution  at- 
testing that  the  student  is  in  good 
standing  in  that  institution,  that  the 
registration  is  approved,  and  that 
credit  earned  in  The  American  Uni- 
versity will  be  accepted  and  entered 
on  the  student's   record. 

3.03  Admission  to  Full  Standing.  The 
graduate  dean  may  admit  to  full 
standing  an  applicant  who  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  earned  by  pursu- 
ing a  four-year  academic  curriculum 
or  its  equivalent  in  an  accredited  in- 
stitution in  which  such  student  has 
completed  a  major  sequence  of 
studies  with  an  average  grade  of  not 
less  than  B  in  that  field  of  the  social 
sciences  in  which  he  proposes  to 
study  in  The  American  University. 
Graduate  work  already  taken  in  the 
prospective  field  will  be  given  appro- 
priate consideration. 

3.04  Admission  to  Qualified  Standing. 
The  graduate  dean  may  admit  an 
applicant  to  qualified  standing  when 
such  student  holds  a  bachelor's  de- 
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gree  earned  by  pursuing  a  four-year 
academic  curriculum  or  its  equivalent 
in  an  accredited  institution  in  which 
such  student  has  completed  a  satis- 
factory major  sequence  of  studies 
with  not  less  than  a  B  average  in  a 
field  other  than  that  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  concentrate  his  principal 
work  in  The  American  University  or 
a  major  sequence  in  his  proposed 
field  of  study  with  an  average  less 
than  B.  A  student  who  has  earned 
such  bachelor's  degree  in  an  unac- 
credited institution  may  be  admitted 
to  qualified  standing  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  graduate  dean  or  grad- 
ate council  may  in  the  individual  case 
determine,  provided  however  that  he 
presents  a  satisfactory  major  com- 
pleted with  better  than  a  B  average. 

3.05  Restrictions  on  Qualified  Standing. 
The  status  of  a  student  admitted  to 
qualified  standing  is  reviewed  after 
his  completion  of  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  graduate  work  to  determine 
whether  he  is  then  qualified  for  ad- 
vancement to  full  standing.  The 
graduate  dean  before  admitting  such 
student  to  full  standing  may  require 
him  to  pass  suitable  tests  adminis- 
tered by  the  department  concerned 
or  the  university  examiner.  The 
graduate  dean  reports  such  cases  to 
the  graduate  council.  Advancement 
of  a  student  from  qualified  standing 
to  full  standing  may  be  conditioned 
upon  requirements  intended  to  rem- 
edy any  deficiencies  in  the  student's 
preparation.  A  student  admitted  to 
qualified  standing  may  not  continue 
beyond  a  completion  of  twenty-four 
hours  of  course  work  unless  such 
student  is  admitted  to  full  standing. 

3.06  Admission  not  Candidacy.  Admis- 
sion to  the  graduate  division  does 
not  indicate  admission  to  candidacy 
for  a  degree. 

3.07  Duration  of  Admission.  A  student 
admitted  to  full  standing  has  a  per- 
manent status,  except  that  he  may 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  registering 
in  any  session  subsequent  to  his  fail- 
ure to  maintain  a  grade  average  of  B 
in  each  of  two  successive  sessions  in 
which  he  is  in  attendance. 

3.08  Definition  of  Grades.  The  quality 
of  the  academic  performance  of  a 
graduate  student  in  his  course  work 


is  indicated  by  the  following  grades 
and  definitions: 

A    Distinction 

B     Competence 

C    Minimum   Satisfaction 

D  Inadequacy — no  graduate  credit 

F     Failure 

I Incomplete 

W    Official  withdrawal 

X Unofficial    withdrawal 

3.09  Removal  of  Incomplete.  An  in- 
structor in  reporting  an  incomplete 
to  the  registrar  must  at  the  same 
time  submit  a  statement  specifying 
what  performance  on  the  part  or  the 
student  will  remove  such  incomplete. 
The  student  must  remove  the  in- 
complete by  performance  of  the  re- 
maining requirements  in  a  fall  ses- 
sion course  before  April  1,  in  a  spring 
session  course  before  October  1,  and 
in  a  summer  session  course  before 
November  1.  The  instructor  must 
promptly  submit  a  grade  to  replace 
the  incomplete  not  later  than  the 
date  fixed  for  the  session  to  de- 
scribe the  quality  of  the  student's 
work  and  such  permanent  evalua- 
tion may  include  the  symbols  F 
or  X. 

3.10  Definition  of  X.  An  X  as  a  symbol 
of  unofficial  withdrawal  on  a  record 
indicates  that  the  University  is  un- 
able to  evaluate  the  work  of  a  stu- 
dent or  to  explain  failure  to  com- 
plete the  course.  For  the  purpose 
of  computing  a  grade  average,  the 
symbol  X  is  considered  a  grade  with 
the  same  value  as  a  C  but  without 
academic  credit. 

3.11  Graduate  Course  Plan.  A  student 
seeking  admission  to  candidacy  for 
a  graduate  degree  must  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  departmental  chairman 
develop  a  graduate  course  plan  indi- 
cating the  studies  he  proposes  to 
take  in  fulfillment  of  his  degree  re- 
quirement. Copies  of  the  graduate 
course  plan  are  filed  with  the  stu- 
dent's permanent  record. 

3.12  Approval  of  Conrse  Elections.  A 
student  must  secure  approval  of  all 
course  elections  in  each  session  from 
the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  he  has  indicated  that  he  will 
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do  his  major  work  or  from  some  other 
counselor  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  chairman. 

3.13  Course  Load.  A  full-time  graduate 
student  may  not  enroll  for  more  than 
fifteen  hours  of  graduate  credit 
courses  in  any  session.  A  part-time 
student  employed  more  than  twenty 
hours  a  week  may  not  carry  more 
than  six  hours  of  graduate  credit 
courses  in  any  session  and  may  not 
enroll  for  courses  in  any  division  in 
excess  of  a  maximum  load  of  nine 
hours.  The  graduate  dean  may  how- 
ever give  permission  to  a  part-time 
student  to  elect  an  additional  three 
hours  of  graduate  credit  work  be- 
yond this  six-hour  limitation,  pro- 
vided such  student  has  maintained  a 
better  than  B  average  in  the  work 
of  the  preceding  session  in  which  he 
was  in  attendance  at  The  American 
University  or  in  the  last  twelve 
hours  of  work  completed.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  department  chair- 
man the  graduate  dean  may  give 
similar  permission  to  a  student  who 
has  not  previously  attended  The 
American  University. 

3.14  Graduate  Record  Examination.  A 
student  who  has  taken  the  graduate 
record  examination  should  submit  a 
profile  showing  the  performance  on 
such  examination.  All  students  are 
urged  to  take  the  graduate  record 
examination  before  admission  to  can- 
didacy for  a  degree.  The  examina- 
tion is  administered  by  the  univer- 
sity examiner  on  dates  scheduled  in 
the  university  calendar. 

3.15  Graduate  Council.  The  graduate 
council  is  the  body  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  designated  to  admin- 
ister the  graduate  program.  The 
chairman  of  the  council  is  the  grad- 
uate dean;  its  clerk  is  the  secretary 
to  the  graduate  division.  The  grad- 
uate council  is  composed  of  the 
graduate  dean  and  a  representative 
from  each  department  of  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 
appointed  by  the  respective  depart- 
ment chairmen. 

3.16  Function  of  Graduate  Council.  The 
graduate  council  ( 1 )  examines  and 
acts  upon  all  applications  for  ad- 
vancement to  candidacy  for  the  de- 


gree of  doctor  of  philosophy,  (2) 
examines  and  acts  upon  all  proposals 
of  dissertation  and  thesis  topics  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  de- 
partment chairman  appoints  the  per- 
sons selected  to  serve  on  dissertation 
or  thesis  committees,  (3)  receives 
and  acts  upon  the  report  of  the  grad- 
uate dean  concerning  the  perform- 
ance of  students  on  comprehensive 
examinations,  ( 4 )  considers  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  the  graduate 
division  which  cannot  be  acted  upon 
by  the  graduate  dean  under  existing 
admission  regulations,  ( 5 )  makes  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  program,  per- 
formance and  needs  of  the  graduate 
division  and  makes  recommendations 
for  the  consideration  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  and  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  and  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  University,  and  (6)  ad- 
vises the  graduate  dean  upon  prob- 
lems referred  by  the  dean  to  the 
council  or  referred  to  the  council  by 
any  member  of  the  faculty  or  by  any 
department  through  the  graduate 
dean.  Actions  taken  under  items  1,  2, 
and  3  require  the  approval  of  the 
standing  committee. 

3.17     Graduate    Degre*    Programs.      The 

University  offers  graduate  programs 
of  study  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  master  of  arts,  and  mas- 
ter of  business  administration.  Pro- 
grams of  study  are  offered  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
economics,  economic  history,  history, 
international  relations  and  organi- 
zation, political  science,  public  ad- 
ministration, sociology  and  public 
welfare,  and  statistics.  Programs  of 
study  are  offered  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  communication, 
economics,  economic  history,  educa- 
tion, guidance  and  counseling,  his- 
tory, international  relations  and  or- 
ganization, political  science,  psychol- 
ogy, public  administration,  sociology 
and  public  welfare,  and  statistics.  A 
program  of  study  is  offered  for  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  business  administra- 
tion. Area  study  programs  are  offered 
drawing  upon  all  departments  of  the 
University  and  supporting  Wash- 
ington resources,  including  an  inter- 
departmental program  leading  to  the 
master  of  arts  degree  for  art  students. 
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3.18 


3.19 


Tools  of  Research.  A  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  two 
tools  of  research  as  determined  by 
the  nature  of  his  advanced  inquiry 
in  agreement  between  such  candi- 
date and  his  department  chairman. 
A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  or  master  of  business  admin- 
istration must  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  one  tool  of  research  as  determined 
by  the  nature  of  his  advanced  in- 
quiry in  agreement  between  such 
candidate  and  his  department  chair- 
man. Research  tools  may  be  foreign 
languages  or  quantitative  disciplines. 
French,  German,  statistics,  or  ac- 
counting with  the  approval  of  the 
department  chairman  may  be  se- 
lected as  research  tools.  Approval 
of  other  languages  or  quantitative 
tools  requires  action  of  the  graduate 
council  upon  recommendation  of  the 
department  chairman.  Proficiency  in 
the  use  of  research  tools  must  be 
demonstrated  and  is  tested  by  exam- 
iners authorized  by  the  graduate 
council  for  that  purpose.  The  re- 
sults of  tool  examinations  are  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  registrar.  Require- 
ments concerning  tools  of  research 
must  be  satisfied  not  later  than  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  disserta- 
tion or  thesis  topic.  A  subject  offered 
as  a  research  tool  may  not  be  offered 
as  a  field  for  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination. Statements  of  standards 
of  proficiency  in  the  various  re- 
search tools  as  determined  by  the 
graduate  council  may  be  obtained 
from  the  appropriate  examiners. 

Advancement  to  Candidacy  for  the 
Degree    of    Doctor    of    Philosophy. 

Application  for  advancement  to  can- 
didacy for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  is  made  by  a  student  to 
the  graduate  dean  who  reports  the  ap- 
plication to  the  graduate  council.  Ad- 
vancement to  candidacy  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  may  be 
granted  by  the  council  when  a  stu- 
dent in  full  standing  has  completed 
thirty  hours  of  graduate  work  with  an 
average  higher  than  B,  twelve  of 
which  must  have  been  completed  in 
residence.  The  application  is  made 
on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose 


by  the  graduate  dean  and  must  ( 1 ) 
specify  the  fields  in  which  the  candi- 
date proposes  to  take  his  comprehen- 
sive examinations,  (2)  indicate  his 
proposed  research  tools,  and  (3)  bear 
the  signature  of  the  department 
chairman  recommending  both  the 
comprehensive  fields  and  the  re- 
search tools. 

3.20  Advancement  to  Candidacy  for 
Master's  Degree.  Advancement  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  or  master  of  business  admin- 
istration may  upon  application  of 
the  student  be  made  by  the  graduate 
dean  when  a  student  admitted  to  full 
standing  has  completed  twelve  hours 
of  graduate  work  in  residence  with 
an  average  of  not  less  than  B.  The 
application  for  advancement  is  made 
on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose 
by  the  graduate  dean  and  must  ( 1 ) 
specify  the  fields  in  which  the  can- 
didate proposes  to  take  his  compre- 
hensive examinations,  (2)  indicate 
his  proposed  research  tool,  and  (3) 
bear  the  signature  of  the  depart- 
ment chairman  recommending  both 
the  comprehensive  examination  fields 
and  research  tool. 

3.21  Requirements  to  Satisfy  Deficien- 
cies. The  graduate  dean  in  advanc- 
ing a  student  to  candidacy  indicates 
to  the  student  with  the  consent  of 
the  appropriate  department  chairman 
any  additional  hours  which  may  be 
required  of  such  candidate  to  rem- 
edy any  deficiencies  in  his  prepara- 
tion. 

3.22  Duration  of  Candidacy.  Advance- 
ment to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  master  of 
arts,  or  master  of  business  admin- 
istration continues  valid  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  ad- 
vancement for  the  doctor's  degree 
and  five  years  for  the  master's  de- 
gree, provided  the  student  main- 
tains a  cumulative  average  of  B. 
Candidacy  forfeited  by  the  expira- 
tion of  time  or  academic  perform- 
ance below  the  required  level  may 
be  renewed  by  action  of  the  gradu- 
ate council. 

3.23  Three-Year  Master's  Degree  Pro- 
gram. The  University  provides  a 
program    of    studies    known    as    the 
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three-year  master's  degree  program 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  undergraduate  year  through 
the  first  year  of  graduate  study,  the 
entire  three-year  span  being  con- 
sidered as  an  academic  unit  beyond 
underclass  or  junior  college  work. 
The  purpose  or  the  three-year  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  opportunity  for 
superior  students  to  advance  to 
levels  of  mature  academic  work  with 
research  emphasis  at  the  completion 
of  the  underclass  program. 

3.24  Admission  to  Three-Year  Program. 
A  student  applies  for  admission  to 
the  three-year  master's  degree  pro- 
gram on  a  special  form  supplied  by 
the  graduate  dean,  supported  by  ( 1 ) 
a  statement  of  the  appropriate  de- 
partment chairmen  concerning  his 
aptitude  to  pursue  graduate  work, 
and  (2)  a  program  of  studies  for 
the  upperclass  and  graduate  years 
selected  to  fulfill  degree  require- 
ments. Upon  admission  to  the  three- 
year  master's  degree  program  the 
student  is  assigned  two  advisors,  one 
in  the  graduate  division  and  one  in 
the  undergraduate  division,  to  work 
together  with  the  graduate  dean  in 
the  guidance  of  the  student.  Appli- 
cation for  admission  should  nor- 
mally be  made  in  a  student's  last 
underclass  session. 

3.25  Advancement  to  Candidacy.  Ad- 
vancement to  candidacy  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  three-year  pro- 
gram is  made  upon  application  of 
the  student  to  the  graduate  dean 
who  reports  to  the  graduate  council 
when  the  student  has  completed  his 
undergraduate  work  with  an  aver- 
age of  not  less  than  B  in  his  major 
subject.  The  petition  for  advance- 
ment directed  to  the  graduate  dean 
must  be  made  on  a  form  provided 
for  the  purpose  by  the  graduate  dean 
and  must  specify  the  fields  in  which 
the  candidate  proposes  to  take  his 
comprehensive  examinations  and  his 
proposed  research  tool  and  must  bear 
the  signature  of  the  department  chair- 
man approving  both  the  compre- 
hensive fields  and  the  research  tool. 

3.26  Graduate  Level  Courses.  Three-year 
master's  degree  candidates  may  take 
their  bachelor's  degree  in  part  on  the 
basis  of  course  credits  earned  in  grad- 


uate level  courses  during  upperclass 
years.  Credits  earned  in  excess  of 
those  needed  to  meet  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  apply  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  the  thirty 
hours  residence  graduate  require- 
ment. 

3.27  Change  of  Department.  A  student 
proposing,  for  degree  purposes,  to 
change  the  department  of  his  princi- 
pal graduate  studies  applies  to  the 
graduate  dean.  The  graduate  dean 
notifies  the  two  departments  con- 
cerned and  reports  the  application  to 
the  graduate  council  for  consider- 
ation. 

3.28  Doctor's  Degree  Requirements.  A 
candidate  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  must  ( 1 )  com- 

fjlete  with  a  better  than  B  average  at 
east  seventy-two  hours  of  graduate 
study,  not  less  than  thirty  hours  of 
which  must  have  been  taken  in  resi- 
dence at  The  American  University 
and  not  less  than  sixty  hours  of  which 
must  have  been  completed  in  the 
fields  selected  for  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations, (2)  pass  comprehensive 
examinations  in  six  fields  of  study 
recommended  by  the  chairman  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  taking  his 
principal  degree  work  and  approved 
by  the  graduate  council  and  must 
achieve  the  grade  of  distinction  in  at 
least  one  field,  (3)  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  two  research  tools  as  pre- 
sented at  the  time  of  advancement 
to  candidacy,  (4)  present  a  disserta- 
tion demonstrating  distinctive  com- 
petence in  research  and  the  ability 
to  present  new  knowledge  effectively, 
and  (5)  pass  an  oral  examination  on 
the  dissertation  and  on  any  portions 
of  fields  of  study  which  are  related 
to  his  inquiry.  No  academic  credit 
is  allowed  for  the  dissertation. 

3.29  Master's   Degree   Requirements.     A 

candidate  to  qualify  for  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  or  master  of  busi- 
ness administration  must  ( 1 )  com- 
plete with  a  B  average  at  least  thirty 
hours  of  graduate  study  of  which 
twenty-four  hours  must  have  been 
completed  in  residence  at  The  Amer- 
incan  University,  the  thirty-hour  re- 
quirement including  six  hours  of  the- 
sis seminar,  (2)  pass  comprehensive 
examinations  in  three  fields  of  study 
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approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  is  taking  his 
principal  degree  work,  (3)  demon- 
strate proficiency  in  the  research  tool 
approved  at  the  time  of  advancement 
to  candidacy,  (4)  present  a  thesis 
demonstrating  competence  In  the 
analysis  of  research  data  and  exposi- 
tory reporting,  and  (5)  pass  an  oral 
examination  on  the  thesis  and  on  any 
portion  of  fields  of  study  which  are 
related  to  his  inquiry. 
3.30  Master's  Degree  for  Art  Students. 
A  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  is  offered  to  students 
who  have  demonstrated  unusual  cre- 
ative artistry  and  academic  back- 
ground and  wish  to  study  the  inter- 
action of  art  and  society.  To  qualify 
for  this  degree  a  candidate  must  pre- 
sent evidence  of  his  creative  work  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Art  and  secure  his  permission  to  enter 
on  the  program.  He  must  also  secure 
the  approval  of  the  graduate  dean. 
Programs  leading  to  this  degree  are 
planned  in  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Art 
and  the  chairman  of  the  department 
of  the  School  and  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  in  which  he  plans  to 
enroll  for  courses.  A  candidate  must 
( 1 )  complete  with  a  B  average  at 
least  thirty  hours  of  course  work  of 
which  twenty-four  hours  must  have 
been  completed  in  residence  at  The 
American  University  and  which  must 
include  twelve  credit  hours  of  work 
in  the  social  sciences,  three  credit 
hours  of  work  in  art  lectures,  three 
credit  hours  of  work  in  a  seminar, 
The  Interaction  of  Art  and  Society, 
six  credit  hours  of  graduate  art  lab- 
oratory work,  and  six  credit  hours  of 
thesis  seminar  in  the  appropriate  de- 
partment, (2)  pass  comprehensive 
examinations  in  three  fields  of  study 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  taking  his 
principal  degree  work,  (3)  demon- 
strate proficiency  in  the  research  tool 
approved  at  the  time  of  advancement 
to  candidacy,  (4)  present  a  thesis 
demonstrating  competence  in  the 
analysis  of  research  data  and  exposi- 
tory reporting,  and  (5)  pass  an  oral 
examination  on  the  thesis  and  on  any 
portion  of  fields  of  study  which  are 
related  to  his  inquiry. 


3.31  Case  Study  Research  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration. Candidates  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  public  administra- 
tion are  required  to  prepare  a  re- 
search project  in  which  the  principles 
of  public  administration  are  applied 
to  a  specific  organizational  unit.  The 
case  study  research  carries  three 
hours  of  graduate  credit. 

3.32  Oral  Examination.  Oral  examina- 
tions for  doctor's  and  master's  degrees 
are  scheduled  by  the  department 
chairman  and  conducted  by  the  dis- 
sertation or  thesis  committees.  They 
must  be  taken  at  least  one  month  in 
advance  of  the  date  on  which  the 
graduate  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 
The  results  are  reported  to  the  regis- 
trar through  the  department  chair- 
man and  the  graduate  dean  on  forms 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

3.33  Courses.  Graduate  division  courses 
are  offered  in  several  groups :  ( 1 ) 
lecture-discussion  courses,  (2)  read- 
ing courses,  both  general  and  special- 
ized, (3)  seminars  in  specialized  sub- 
jects planned  to  give  experience  in 
research  and  in  the  preparation  of 
theses  and  dissertations,  (4)  indi- 
vidual nonthesis  and  in-service  re- 
search, and  (5)  professional  insti- 
tutes. 

3.34  Lecture-Discussion  Courses.  Basic, 
advanced,  and  specialized  lecture- 
discussion  courses  in  the  graduate  di- 
vision generally  carry  three  academic 
hours  of  credit.  A  student  is  expected 
to  devote  in  preparation  for  the  class 
twice  as  much  time  as  that  devoted 
to  the  actual  class  meetings.  The 
student  must  take  such  examinations 
and  other  tests  of  academic  perform- 
ance as  are  administered  by  the  in- 
structor. 

3.35  Reading  courses.  A  student  is  eli- 
gible upon  the  completion  of  six  hours 
of  graduate  credit  to  elect  super- 
vised reading  courses  for  which  he  is 
adequately  prepared,  provided  his 
department  chairman  considers  him 
to  be  fitted  for  individual  work.  The 
student  registers  for  the  reading 
course  at  the  regular  registration 
periods  on  forms  supplied  by  the 
registrar.  The  student  for  a  three- 
hour-credit  reading  course  is  ex- 
pected ( 1 )  to  read  a  minimum  of 
twenty-five    hundred    pages    of    text 
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material  or  its  equivalent  assigned  in 
conference  with  the  instructor,  ( 2 )  to 
attend  all  scheduled  conference  meet- 
ings, (3)  to  pass  tests  on  the  ma- 
terials assigned  including  an  end-of- 
course  written  examination.  The 
written  examination  questions  admin- 
istered by  the  instructor  and  the  stu- 
dent's answers  together  with  ( 1 )  a 
list  of  readings  completed  by  the  stu- 
dent and  ( 2 )  the  dates  of  the  confer- 
ence meetings  must  be  filed  with  the 
registrar  when  the  grade  in  the  read- 
ing course  is  reported. 

3.36  Seminars.  Seminars  are  offered  to 
provide  opportunities  for  advanced 
study  and  research  experience  in  the 
social  sciences  and  public  affairs  and 
are  open  to  students  possessing  suffi- 
cient qualifications  in  subject  matter 
and  research  aptitude.  Thesis  semi- 
nars are  offered  for  guidance  in  re- 
search training  and  dissertation  and 
thesis  writing. 

3.37  Individual  Non-Thesis  Research.  A 
student  may  elect  an  individual  re- 
search project  for  credit  toward  a 
graduate  degree  after  he  has  com- 
pleted twelve  hours  of  resident  course 
work  with  at  least  a  B  average.  The 
research  project  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  a  designated  faculty 
member.  A  proposal  for  an  indi- 
vidual research  project  is  made  by 
the  student  through  an  instructor  to 
the  department  chairman.  The  pro- 
posal must  contain  the  name  of  the 
student,  the  date  of  the  application, 
the  title  of  the  project,  and  an  outline 
according  to  which  he  proposes  to 
operate.  The  project  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  graduate  council  and 
may  not  initially  be  elected  for  aca- 
demic credit  in  excess  of  three  hours. 
The  application  must  be  filed  with 
the  registrar  upon  certification  by  the 
department  chairman.  Graduate  re- 
search projects  must  be  completed 
within  one  calendar  year  of  the  date 
of  approval.  The  student  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project  must  file  with 
the  registrar  for  transmission  to  the 
librarv  the  research  report  as  a 
manuscript  typed  on  standard  letter 
size  paper  8%"  by  11"  bound  in  stiff 
covers  and  bearing  the  signatures  of 
the  instructor  and  the  department 
chairman.     A  second  report  similarly 


bound  and  signed  must  accompany 
the  manuscript  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  research  was  con- 
ducted, detailing  the  bibliography, 
and  summarizing  in  two  typed  pages 
the  contribution  made  by  the  research 
study.  The  graduate  council  in  ex- 
amining the  work  submitted  may  ad- 
just the  credit  to  be  allowed  for  the 
project.  In  no  case  however,  may  it 
allow  more  than  nine  hours  for  any 
project. 

3.38  In-Service  Project.  A  student  work- 
ing in  government,  education,  busi- 
ness, or  other  selected  organizations 
may,  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  resi- 
dent work  with  at  least  a  B  average, 
earn  credit  toward  an  advanced  de- 
gree by  registering  for  an  in-service 
project  supervised  jointly  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  an  official  of 
the  organization.  The  application 
for  an  in-service  project  must  be 
made  on  forms  supplied  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  graduate  dean.  The  pro- 
posal must  state  the  date,  the  name 
of  the  student,  and  the  title  of  the 
project,  and  must  present  an  outline 
of  the  scope  and  method  of  the  in- 
quiry. The  in-service  project  must 
be  approved  by  the  graduate  coun- 
cil, is  offered  initially  for  three  hours 
of  credit,  and  must  be  completed 
within  one  calendar  year  from  the 
date  of  registration.  The  student 
upon  completion  of  the  in-service 
project  must  file  a  typed  copy  of  the 
manuscript  bound  in  stiff  covers  with 
the  registrar  for  transmission  to  the 
library.  Such  copy  must  be  approved 
and  signed  by  the  official  and  instruc- 
tor who  have  supervised  the  project 
and  the  chairman  of  the  department 
concerned.  It  must  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  work  done.  The  gradu- 
ate council  in  reviewing  the  work 
submitted  may  adjust  the  credit  to  be 
allowed  for  the  project.  In  no  case 
however  may  it  allow  more  than  nine 
hours  for  any  one  project. 

3.39  Professional  Institutes.  A  profes- 
sional institute  is  a  specialized  and 
intensive  academic  offering  organic- 
ally related  to  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  University  and  designed 
primarily  for  persons  engaged  in  vari- 
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ous  professional  fields.  A  student 
may  earn  credit  toward  an  advanced 
degree  in  an  institute  which  is  ap- 
proved for  graduate  credit  only  when 
he  has  the  election  approved  by  the 
appropriate  department  chairman, 
meets  the  prerequisites  for  registra- 
tion in  that  institute,  and  enrolls  ac- 
cording to  its  regulations. 

3.40  Credit  Allowable  for  Reading 
Courses,  Individual  Research,  In- 
Service  Projects,  and  Professional 
Institutes.  No  more  than  six  hours 
may  be  counted  toward  the  hour  re- 
quirements for  the  master's  degree 
for  reading  courses,  individual  re- 
search, in-service  projects,  or  profes- 
sional institutes,  nor  more  than  nine 
hours  for  any  two  or  more  of  these 
types  of  work  combined;  for  the  doc- 
torate the  limits  are  nine  and  eighteen 
hours  respectively. 

3.41  Comprehensive  Examinations.  A 
student  under  normal  circumstances 
is  eligible  to  take  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations when  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
he  has  an  academic  average  of  better 
than  B  or  as  a  candidate  for  the 
master's  degree  he  has  an  average  of 
at  least  B  and,  with  the  exception  of 
thesis  credits,  has  completed  the  hours 
of  academic  work  necessary  to  qual- 
ify for  the  degree.  The  student  ap- 
plies to  take  the  examinations  on 
forms  supplied  by  the  graduate  dean 
on  or  before  the  date  indicated  in  the 
University  calendar.  The  application 
must  specify  the  fields  in  which  the 
student  proposes  to  be  examined. 
The  application  must  be  approved 
by  the  department  chairman  and  by 
the  graduate  council  when  fields  are 
submitted  which  have  not  been  previ- 
ously established.  The  application  is 
filed  with  the  graduate  dean.  Com- 
prehensive examinations,  read  by  at 
least  two  readers,  are  graded  distinc- 
tion, satisfactory,  and  unsatisfactory. 
A  candidate  who  fails  to  pass  the 
comprehensive  examinations  may  re- 
take them  only  once  and  must  retake 
them  in  their  entirety  except  that  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  who  fails  onlv  because  he 
does  not  obtain  a  grade  of  distinction 
may  by  action  of  the  graduate  council 
be  permitted  to  retake  examinations 


in  less  than  six  fields,  and  that  if  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  achieves  distinction  in  one 
or  more  fields  but  fails  in  one  of  the 
remaining  fields,  the  graduate  council 
may  permit  him  to  retake  comprehen- 
sive examinations  in  less  than  six 
fields. 

3.42  Dissertations  and  Theses.  A  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy must  present  a  dissertation 
embodying  substantial  research, 
scholarly  analysis,  and  original  in- 
quiry into  a  clearly  defined  and  well- 
planned  field.  A  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  or  master  of 
business  administration  must  present 
an  acceptable  thesis  demonstrating 
capacity  for  exploratory  and  analyti- 
cal inquiry  and  expository  statement. 
Dissertation  and  thesis  subjects  are 
selected  in  consultation  between  the 
student  and  his  department  chairman 
and  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  graduate  council.  A  student 
in  submitting  his  dissertation  or  thesis 
project  follows  a  set  of  instructions 
supplied  by  the  graduate  dean.  The 
instructions  call  for  a  sharp  definition 
of  the  major  problems  to  be  treated 
and  the  nature  of  the  data  to  be  used. 
They  also  call  for  a  provisional  out- 
line, a  discussion  of  the  methods  to 
be  employed,  and  the  possible  value 
of  the  results  of  the  work.  The  proj- 
ect must  be  submitted  through  the 
department  chairman  in  ten  copies 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The 
form  of  such  statement  is  supplied 
by  the  graduate  dean.  Proposals  for 
doctoral  dissertations  must  receive 
final  approval  at  least  nine  months 
in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  the 
degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 
Final  approval  of  master's  proposals 
must  be  obtained  at  least  six  months 
in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  the 
degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 

3.43  Dissertation  and  Thesis  Commit- 
tees. The  graduate  council  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  department  chair- 
man appoints  a  committee  to  advise 
with  each  candidate  in  his  disserta- 
tion or  thesis  research  and  prepara- 
tion. The  committee  for  the  doctoral 
candidate    consists    of    at    least   five 
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members;  for  the  master's  candidate 
at  least  tliree  members. 

3.44  Submission    of    Manuscripts.     The 

candidate  submits  to  all  members  of 
his  committee  in  draft  form  copies  of 
his  manuscript  and  at  all  stages  of  his 
research  and  writing  must  seek  their 
advice  and  counsel.  The  candidate 
must  present  his  completed  manu- 
script to  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee not  later  than  three  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
gree is  expected  to  be  conferred. 

3.45  Preparation   of  Filing   Manuscript. 

The  dissertation  or  thesis  manuscript 
must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  graduate 
council.  Four  clear  typewritten  copies 
on  paper  8/2"  x  11',  one  copy  of 
which  must  be  on  good  bond  paper, 
must  be  deposited  with  the  registrar 
for  transmission  to  the  library  after 
the  final  oral  examination  has  been 
passed  and  in  all  cases  not  later  than 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date 
when  the  degree  is  expected  to  be 
received.  The  master  copy  must  be 
approved  and  signed  on  the  title  page 
by  all  members  of  the  committee. 
One  other  copy  may  be  claimed  by 
the  student.  Two  copies  of  a  one- 
thousand-word  summary  stating  the 
problem  and  findings  appropriate  for 
publication  in  a  summary  volume 
must  be  filed  at  the  same  time  in  a 
form  suitable  for  publication.  Direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  this  sum- 
mary are  supplied  by  the  office  of 
the  graduate   dean. 

3.46  Publication.  The  University  pub- 
fishes  annually  a  copyrighted  volume 
of  summaries  of  dissertations  and 
theses.  Each  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  or 
master  of  arts  or  master  of  business 
administration  must  file  with  the 
registrar  at  the  time  of  depositing 
the  copies  of  the  dissertation  or 
thesis  a  bursar's  certification  that  a 
publication  fee  of  fifty  dollars  has 
been  paid.  He  will  receive  three 
copies  of  the  volume  and  one  hun- 
dred reprints  of  the  section  pre- 
senting his  own  dissertation  or 
thesis   summary. 

3.47  Individual       Case       Consideration. 

Students   may    present   through   the 


graduate  dean  written  requests  for 
action  not  included  in  the  gradu- 
ate statutes  or  for  exceptions  to 
them.  After  a  review  of  the 
grounds  for  the  request  and  the 
facts  of  the  situation  the  graduate 
council  may  take  such  action  as 
will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
student  within  the  limits  of  sound 
academic  practice.  Actions  taken 
under  tins  section  are  reported  by 
the  graduate  dean  to  the  standing 
committee. 


4.  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINA- 
TION  FIELDS:  GRADUATE 
DEGREES 

4.00  Purpose.  Written  comprehensive 
examinations  are  administered  in  the 
fall  and  spring  to  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
master  of  arts,  and  master  of  busi- 
ness administration  who  have  com- 
pleted their  required  course  work. 
The  purpose  of  the  examinations  is  to 
measure  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
a  candidate's  competence  in  the  fields 
of  his  graduate  specialization.  The 
examinations  are  constructed  to  test 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  apply 
substantive  knowledge  to  the  analysis 
and  solution  of  problems. 

4.01  Department      Specifications.       The 

various  departments  of  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs  specify  fields  and  areas  in 
which  the  student  must  present  him- 
self for  examination.  The  require- 
ments defined  by  the  departments 
constitute  a  general  framework  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student  in  his 
selection  of  courses  and  planning  of 
programs  of  independent  study. 

4.02  Individual  Graduate  Plan.  A  can- 
didate for  a  graduate  degree  maps 
out  a  unified  program  of  courses  and 
fields  of  study  in  conference  with  his 
graduate  advisor.  He  submits  his 
plan  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of 
his  department.  The  plan  of  study 
of  the  applicant  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  graduate  council  be- 
fore he  can  be  advanced  to  can- 
didacy. 
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4.03  Comprehensive  Examination 
Fields.  Candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  master  of  arts  and  master  of  busi- 
ness administration  take  compre- 
hensive examinations  in  three  fields. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  take  comprehensive 
examinations  in  six  fields.  Fields 
offered  for  the  master  of  arts  and 
master  of  business  administration  de- 
grees may  be  offered  for  more  in- 
tensive examination  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

DEPARTMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

4.04  Department      of      Communication. 

Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three  with  two 
selected  from  area  1  and  the  third 
from  areas  1  or  2. 

Areas: 

1.  American  literature,  journalism, 
public  relations,  television  and 
radio,  theory  and  history  of  com- 
munication, visual  communication 

2.  a  special  field  elected  from  an- 
other department  of  special  interest 
to  the  candidate. 

4.05  Department  of  Economics  and 
Business   Administration. 

I.  Economics 

a.  Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three, 
one  of  which  must  be  offered 
either  in  contemporary  eco- 
nomic theory  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  economic  thought. 
The  other  two  must  ordinarily 
be  selected  from  areas  3,  4, 
and  5  as  stated  in  this  section. 

b.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields, 
at  least  six  including  areas  1, 
2,  and  3  as  stated  in  this 
section  and  for  purposes  of  di- 
versification three  other  fields 
must  be  offered,  one  being 
from  area  4  as  an  interre- 
lated field  and  two  fields 
from  area  5. 

c.  Quantitative  Methods:  re- 
quired of  all  candidates.  A 
quantitative  method  may  be 
submitted  either  as  part  of 
the  doctor  of  philosopny  tool 
requirements  or  taken  as  a 
related  field  under  area  4  in- 
volving the  use  of  accounting, 
statistics,  or  econometrics. 


d.  Areas: 

1.  history  of  economic 
thought 

2.  contemporary  economic 
theory 

3.  economic  history  covering 
both  European  and  Amer- 
ican developments  with 
emphasis  on  a  special 
phase  or  a  special  group 
of  economic  institutions 

4.  a  field  of  economics  inter- 
related with  some  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  such  fields 
as  accounting,  ethics,  ge- 
ography, government,  hu- 
man biology,  law,  philos- 
ophy, population,  public 
administration,  social  psy- 
chology, sociology,  social 
security,  statistics,  and 
technology 

5.  fields  of  special  personal  in- 
terest such  as  business  ad- 
ministration, business 
cycles  theory,  corporation 
finance,  economics  of  agri- 
culture, economics  of  pub- 
lic finance,  economics  of 
industry,  fiscal  theory,  fed- 
eral taxes,  government  con- 
trol of  business,  housing 
economics,  international 
economics,  labor  econom- 
ics, marketing,  money  and 
banking,  national  re- 
sources, national  income 
and  social  accounting, 
public  utilities,  and  trans- 
portation. 

II.  Economic  History 

a.  Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three, 
one  being  offered  either  in 
the  history  of  economic 
thought  or  in  contemporary 
economic  theory,  one  offered 
from  area  3  as  stated  in  this 
section,  and  the  third  being 
selected  from  either  areas  4, 
5,  or  6. 

b.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields, 
six  including  either  area  1  or 
2,  two  fields  from  area  3,  a 
fourth  field  from  area  4,  a 
fifth  field  from  area  5,  and  a 
sixth  field  from  area  6. 
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c.  Areas: 

1.  history  of  economic 
thought 

2.  contemporary  economic 
history 

3.  fields  in  economic  history 
such  as  American  economic 
history,  Canadian  eco- 
nomic history,  English  eco- 
nomic history,  European 
economic  history,  general 
economic  history,  Latin- 
American  economic  his- 
tory 

4.  fields  in  non-economic  his- 
tory selected  from  Ameri- 
can history,  Canadian  his- 
tory, English  history,  Far 
Eastern  history,  intellec- 
tual history,  Latin-Ameri- 
can history,  Middle  East- 
ern history,  and  the  history 
of  religion 

5.  fields  of  special  personal 
interest  such  as  business 
administration,  business 
cycle  theory,  corporation 
finance,  economics  of  agri- 
culture, economics  of  in- 
dustry, economics  of  pub- 
he  finance,  federal  taxes, 
fiscal  theory,  government 
control  of  business,  hous- 
ing economics,  interna- 
tional economics,  labor 
economics,  marketing, 
money  and  banking,  na- 
tional resources,  national 
income  and  social  account- 
ing, public  utilities,  and 
transportation 

6.  any  branch  of  economic 
life  historically  treated, 
such  as  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, federal  taxes,  labor, 
public  finance,  technology, 
and  transportation;  or  the 
historical  interrelations 
such  as  politico-economic 
relations,  religion  and  eco- 
nomic culture,  social  legis- 
lation; or  archival  admin- 
istration, accounting,  or 
statistics. 

III.  Business  Administration 

a.  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration: fields,  three,  one  being 


in  business  economics,  the 
second  being  selected  from 
fields  specified  in  area  2,  and 
the  third  being  selected  from 
areas  3,  4,  and  5,  departmental 
approval  being  necessary 
when  the  student  selects 
closely  related  fields  such  as 
banking  and  money  and  credit 
under  areas  2,  3,  and  4. 
b.  Areas: 

1.  business  economics 

2.  fields  in  business  admin- 
istration selected  from  ac- 
counting, advertising, 
banking,  business  manage- 
ment, foreign  trade,  indus- 
trial management,  indus- 
trial relations,  insurance, 
marketing,  real  estate,  re- 
tailing   and    transportation 

3.  a  specialized  area  in  busi- 
ness administration  se- 
lected from  the  fields  of 
business  budgeting,  finan- 
cial control,  market  analy- 
sis, personnel  management, 
public  relations,  sales  man- 
agement, taxation,  traffic 
management,  and  wage 
administration 

4.  a  related  area  of  interest 
such  as  business  educa- 
tion, business  fluctuations 
and  fiscal  theory,  econom- 
ics of  agriculture,  econom- 
ics of  industry,  housing 
economics,  international 
economics,  labor  econom- 
ics, money  and  credit,  na- 
tional resources,  public  fi- 
nance, public  utilities,  so- 
cial insurance,  and  such 
other  fields  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  from  those 
specified  under  the  re- 
quirements for  the  master 
of  arts  degree  in  the  field 
of  economics 

5.  a  field  of  economics  or 
business  administration  in- 
terrelated with  some  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  fields 
enumerated  in  I-d-4  of  this 
section. 

4.06     Department  of  History. 

a.  Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three,  one 
being   selected   from    area    1,   the 
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second  from  area  5,  and  the  third 
from  any  of  the  other  areas  stated. 

b.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields,  six, 
two  fields  being  selected  from 
area  1,  and  one  field  at  least  from 
each  of  the  other  areas. 

c.  Areas: 

1.  a  survey  of  the  history  of 

(a)  Europe 

(b)  United  States 

(c)  Latin  America 

with  emphasis  placed  on  knowl- 
edge of  general  trends,  major 
problems,  and  familiarity  with 
the  bibliography  and  histori- 
ography 

2.  study  of  a  particular  nation  or 
area  such  as  Russia,  the  Haps- 
burg  Monarchy  to  1918,  the 
frontier  in  United  States  his- 
tory, the  South  in  United  States 
history,  and  the  Plata  River 
countries 

3.  study  of  a  special  period  such 
as  the  Renaissance,  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon,  the 
Middle  Period  of  United  States 
history  1789-1860,  and  the  colo- 
nial origins  of  America 

4.  study  of  a  special  phase  of  a 
nation,  area,  or  period  such  as 
the  economic  history  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  modern  revolu- 
tions, United  States  diplo- 
matic history,  and  Latin-Amer- 
ican intellectual  history 

5.  study  in  selected  fields  of  other 
social  sciences  such  as  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and 
sociology;  or  of  the  humani- 
ties such  as  literature,  fine  arts, 
philosophy  when  such  areas  are 
relevant  to  the  student's  per- 
sonal line  of  interest. 

Department    of    International    Re- 
lations and  Organization 

a.  Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three,  in- 
cluding international  organization 
and  two  other  fields  selected  one 
from  each  of  the  areas  1  and  2. 

b.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields,  six 
including  international  organiza- 
tion, international  law,  and  four 
other  fields  selected  one  each  from 
areas  1  and  2  with  at  least  one 
additional  field  being  selected 
from  area  1. 


c.  Areas: 

1.  American  diplomacy,  interna- 
tional administration,  the  Inter- 
American  system,  international 
law,  international  organization, 
international  relations  of  a  spe- 
cial area,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions 

2.  American  or  European  history 
since  1789,  comparative  gov- 
ernment, economic  and  politi- 
cal geography  of  a  special  area, 
international  economics,  public 
administration,  social  psychol- 
ogy, United  States  government 
and  constitutional  law,  and 
world  geography. 

4.08     Department     of    Political     Science 
and  Public  Administration 

I.  Political  Science 

a.  Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three  in- 
cluding the  general  area  de- 
scribed in  1,  a  selected  area 
for  intensive  study  from  among 
the  subjects  described  in  1, 
and  a  third  chosen  from  either 
2,  3,  4,  or  5. 
b.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields, 
six  including  two  from  area  1, 
one  covering  the  general  fields 
of  government  in  the  United 
States  and  another  in  a  se- 
lected aspect  of  this  field,  one 
field  listed  in  area  5,  one  from 
area  2  or  3,  and  two  in  any  of 
the  remaining  areas,  provided 
the  student  does  not  take  more 
than  one  of  these  latter  op- 
tions from  area  5. 
c.  Areas: 

1.  political  science:  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States — 
national,  state,  regional,  mu- 
nicipal, local  political  in- 
stitutions and  their  inter- 
relations, the  working 
knowledge  necessary  to  un- 
derstand these  political  in- 
stitutions in  constitutional 
and  administrative  law  as 
these  forces  bear  upon  gov- 
ernmental processes,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  informal 
controls  of  politics  and  ad- 
ministration such  as  public 
opinion,  pressure  groups, 
and  political  parties 
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2.  political  institutions  and 
theory:  political  thought 
since  Plato  understood  in 
relation  to  the  concurrent 
evolution  of  social  and  po- 
litical institutions,  either 
early  political  theory  or 
modern  political  theory  be- 
ing elected  for  emphasis 

3.  comparative  governments 
and  comparative  adminis- 
tration, the  candidate  be- 
ing examined  on  his  spe- 
cialization on  a  group  of 
countries  other  than  the 
United  States  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  their  gov- 
ernmental institutions  and 
processes  and  the  way  in 
which  these  governments 
cope  with  contemporary  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social 
situations 

4.  public  administration  in  the 
United  States:  the  basic 
processes  of  administration 
and  the  application  of  these 
processes  with  reference  to 
some  selected  field 

5.  related  fields:  one  related 
field  being  required  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy and  one  additional  field 
recommended,  options  for 
examination  purposes  being 
made  from  such  fields  as  in- 
ternational relations,  Ameri- 
can history,  European  his- 
tory, relationship  of  govern- 
ment to  some  aspect  of 
economics,  relation  of  gov- 
ernment to  some  aspect  of 
social  economy,  relationship 
of  government  to  biology 
and  social  psychology,  rela- 
tionship between  govern- 
ment and  geography. 

II.  Public  Administration 

a.  Candidates  for  degrees  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  and  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy must  demonstrate  com- 
petence to  apply  principles  of 
public  administration  to  a  spe- 
cific organizational  unit.  This 
requirement  is  fulfilled  in  the 
seminar  on  public  adrrrinistra- 


tion  case  study  research,  a 
course  carrying  three  hours  of 
academic  credit.  The  case 
study  must  have  the  approval 
of  two  readers. 

b.  Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three  in- 
cluding one  from  area  1  and 
two  from  area  2. 

c.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields, 
six,  including  areas  1  and  2, 
one  field  from  area  3,  and  one 
field  from  area  4. 

d.  Areas  for  examination  for  mas- 
ter's candidates  in  public  ad- 
ministration: 

1.  one  subject  from  these 
fields:  national  government, 
state  government,  munici- 
pal government,  or  social 
psychology 

2.  two  subjects  from  these 
fields :  federal  budgetary  ad- 
ministration, organization 
and  management,  public 
personnel  administration, 
public  relations  in  admin- 
istration, archives  adminis- 
tration. 

e.  Areas  for  examination  for  the 
doctor's  degree  in  public  ad- 
ministration: 

1.  governments  in  the  United 
States,  the  field  including 
first,  a  study  of  national, 
state,  regional,  municipal, 
and  local  political  institu- 
tions and  the  interrelation 
among  these  units  of  gov- 
ernance; second,  a  working 
knowledge  of  constitutional 
and  administrative  law  as 
these  legal  forces  bear  upon 
the  governmental  processes; 
third,  an  understanding  of 
the  informal  controls  of 
politics  and  administration 
such  as  public  opinion,  pres- 
sure groups,  and  political 
parties  if  a  cogent  interpre- 
tation is  given  to  govern- 
mental structures  and  ad- 
ministration 

2.  public  administration,  the 
candidate  being  required  to 
achieve  distinction  in  one 
of  the  fields  in  this  group 
and  to  have  familiarity  with 
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the  subject  matter  of  two  of 
the  remaining  subfields,  the 
fields  being:  organization 
and  management,  public 
personnel  administration, 
federal  budgetary  adminis- 
tration, public  relations  in 
administration,  archives  ad- 
ministration 

3.  economic  theory  or  political 
theory,  the  candidate  choos- 
ing political  theory  being 
required  to  give  emphasis 
either  to  early  political 
theory  or  modern  political 
theory 

4.  related  field:  American 
historv,  European  historv, 
international  relations;  eco- 
nomic organization,  com- 
parative government,  social 
economv,  statistics,  account- 
ing, or  other  field  approved 
by  the   department. 

4.09  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Education.  The  Department  offers 
the  master  of  arts  degree  in  psy- 
chology, in  education,  and  in  guid- 
ance and  counseling.  Degree  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  serve  ( 1 ) 
those  who  have  professional  objec- 
tives in  psychology  or  in  education 
or  in  guidance  and  counseling  or  in 
a  combination  of  psvchology  and 
education;  and  also  (2)  those  who, 
on  the  basis  of  considerable  compe- 
tence in  related  fields,  wish  to  de- 
velop added  proficiency  in  the  ap- 
plications of  psychology  or  education 
or  guidance  and  counseling  to  the 
related  field. 

a.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  must  have  a  pro- 
fessional objective  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  planning  his  program 
and  selecting  the  fields  of  his 
comprehensive  examinations.  The 
professional  objective,  when  it  in- 
cludes teaching,  must  be  designed 
to  meet  legal  requirements  for 
teachers  in  the  state  or  locality 
where  the  student  plans  to  teach; 
and  when  the  objective  includes 
plans  to  enter  an  applied  field  in 
psychology  the  plan  must  be  de- 
signed in  relation  to  legal  or  li- 
censing    requirements     in     force 


where  the  specialty  is  to  be  prac- 
ticed. The  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment advises  candidates  on 
these  matters. 

b.  A  candidate  planning  to  teach 
must  present  evidence  of  adequate 
preparation  in  the  content  matter 
of  subject  or  subjects  which  he 
proposes  to  teach  or  include  such 
content  matter  courses  in  his  pro- 
gram for  the  master  of  arts  de- 
gree. When  the  latter  course  is 
followed,  the  student  may  in  some 
cases  be  required  to  take  more 
than  thirty  credit  hours  of  courses. 

c.  A  student  whose  professional  ob- 
jective differs  from  those  sug- 
gested above  may  upon  approval 
offer  a  combination  of  fields  from 
this  and  related  departments  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  ob- 
jective. Requests  for  such  ap- 
proval must  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment and  may  require  approval  of 
the  graduate  council. 

d.  Master  of  Arts  in  Psychology: 
fields,  three,  one  of  which  must  be 
general  psychology. 

e.  Areas: 

1.  general  psychology,  including 
a  survey  of  the  entire  field 
of  psychology,  its  research 
techniques,  and  psychological 
theories 

2.  social  psychology,  including 
the  psychological  and  social 
bases  of  behavior,  the  research 
techniques  employed  in  social 
psychology,  and  contemporary 
studies  in  the  field 

3.  clinical  psychology,  including 
the  principal  categories  of  devi- 
ate behavior  and  familiarity 
with  the  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic methods  used  by  the 
psychologist,  the  field  not  in- 
dicating specialization  for  the 
practicing  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, but  rather  is  a  program  for 
those  whose  professional  objec- 
tive is  related  to  clinical  psy- 
chology 

4.  personnel  psychology,  includ- 
ing the  psychological  factors  in 
the   selection,    promotion,    and 
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supervision  of  employees  in  in- 
dustry and  in  government 
agencies 

5.  psychological  measurements, 
including  familiarity  with  and 
interpretation  of  individual  and 
group  tests  of  mentality  and 
personality 

6.  educational  psychology:  hu- 
man growth  and  development, 
child  and  adolescent  psychol- 
ogy, learning,  psychology  of 
the  school  subjects,  mental 
ability,  other  aspects  of  psy- 
chology   related    to    education 

7.  a  field  from  a  related  social 
science. 

f.  Master  of  Arts  in  Education:  fields, 
three  with  specialization  selected 
from  area  1,  and  one  supporting 
field  from  area  2.  The  third  field 
may  be  selected  from  either  area 
1  or  area  2. 


g.  Areas: 


I 


1.  elementary  education:  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  materials,  su- 
pervision, curriculum,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  elementary 
school 

2.  secondary  education:  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  materials,  su- 
pervision, curriculum,  adminis- 
tration of  the  secondary  school 

3.  adult  education:  methods  of 
organizing  and  teaching  adults, 
adult  behavior  problems,  ad- 
ministration of  adult  education 

4.  school  administration:  inter- 
nal and  external  administrative 
problems  of  schools,  pupil  and 
teacher  personnel,  school  or- 
ganization, supervision,  com- 
munity relationships,  profes- 
sional  problems. 

II 

5.  history  and  philosophy  of  ed- 
ucation: development  of  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Americas, 
and  the  United  States,  the 
principal  philosophical  bases 
for  various  educational  prac- 
tices 

6.  educational  psychology,  being 
identical  with  field  6  listed  for 


4.10 


the  master  of  arts  requirements 
in  the  area  of  psychology 

7.  tests  and  measurements:  group 
tests  of  mental  ability,  aptitude, 
personality,  school  achieve- 
ment, management  of  testing 
programs  in  schools 

8.  comparative  and  international 
education;  structure  and  prob- 
lems of  education  in  the  major 
world  powers  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, UNESCO,  and  interna- 
tional  problems 

9.  guidance  and  counseling:  basic 
principles  of  guidance,  nature 
of  guidance  services,  adminis- 
tration of  pupil  personnel  in 
schools  of  all  levels 

10.  higher  education:  problems  of 
teaching  in  college,  organi- 
zation of  higher  education,  re- 
lationships of  higher  education 
to  secondary  schools,  goals, 
methods,  philosophies,  and 
measurements  of  outcomes  in 
higher  education,  study  of  rep- 
resentative types  of  curriculums 

11.  related  subject  matter  field 
especially  for  secondary  school 
teachers  with  work  in  subject 
matter  specialization. 

h.  Master  of  Arts  in  Guidance  and 
Counseling:  fields,  three,  of  which 
one  field  must  be  guidance  and 
counseling. 

i.    Areas: 

1.  guidance  and  counseling:  un- 
derstanding the  individual,  oc- 
cupational information,  coun- 
seling techniques,  analysis  of 
experience  in  counseling,  ap- 
plications in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  col- 
leges 

2.  fields  2,  3,  4,  and  6  as  de- 
fined under  the  provisions  for 
the  master  of  arts  degree  in 
psychology 

3.  fields  2,  5,  and  7  is  defined 
under  the  provisions  for  the 
master  of  arts  degree  in  the 
area  of  education. 

Department  of  Sociology  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
a.  Master  of  Arts:   fields,  three,  in- 
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eluding  ( 1 )  sociological  theory, 
(2)  methods  of  social  research, 
and  (3)  one  other  taken  from 
any  of  the  other  areas  specified 
below. 

b.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields,  six, 
including  ( 1 )  sociological  theory, 
(2)  methods  of  social  research, 
and  (3)  four  other  fields  selected 
from  areas  specified  below,  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  one 
field  is  selected  from  either  7  or  8. 

c.  Areas: 

1.  sociological  theory 

2.  methods  of  social  research 

3.  social  psychology,  cultural  an- 
thropology 

4.  social  organization,  ethnic 
groups,  criminology,  cultural 
change 

5.  population,  human  ecology 

6.  communication,  public  opinion 

7.  housing,  social  security,  public 
health  and  medical  care,  stand- 
ards of  living,  labor  standards 
and  movements,  a  broad  field 
from  public  or  business  admin- 
istration or  education 

8.  an  approved  general  field  from 
economics,  history,  interna- 
tional relations,  political  sci- 
ence,  psychology,   or  statistics. 

4.11     Department   of   Statistics 

a.  Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three,  in- 
cluding  statistical   theory  in   area 

1,  a  field  of  applied  statistics  from 
area  3,  and  either  a  field  of  mathe- 
matics from  4.12  below  or  a  field 
of  social  science  from  area  4. 

b.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields,  six, 
including  the  two  fields  of  ad- 
vanced statistical  theory  from  area 

2,  two  fields  of  applied  statistics 
from  area  3,  and  either  a  field  of 
mathematics  from  4.12  below  or 
a  field  of  social  science  from  area 
4.  The  sixth  field  may  be  either 
applied  statistics,  mathematics,  or 
social  science. 

c  Areas: 

1.  statistical  theory  including  cor- 
relation and  regression  analysis, 
analysis  of  variance,  probabil- 
ity, and  statistical  inference 

2.  advanced  statistical  theorv  cov- 


ering intensively  more  limited 
fields 

a.  distribution 

b.  estimation 

3.  applied  statistics 

a.  fields  in  which  statistics  as 
a  tool  of  research  forms  part 
of  the  field  examined  such 
as  labor  statistics,  marketing 
research,  public  health  and 
vital  statistics,  and  popula- 
tion analysis 

b.  fields  with  emphasis  on 
methodology  such  as  bio- 
metrics, quality  control  and 
acceptance  inspection,  se- 
quential analysis,  design  of 
experiments,  factor  analysis, 
and  econometrics 

c.  statistical  analysis  of  prob- 
lems of  a  broad  field  of  sci- 
ence or  administration  such 
as  business  and  economic 
statistics 

4.  social  sciences  including  fields 
of  general  and  basic  character 
in  the  broad  areas  of  communi- 
cation, economics  and  business 
administration,  history,  inter- 
national relations  and  organi- 
zation, political  science  and 
public  administration,  psychol- 
ogy and  education,  and  sociol- 
ogy and  public  welfare. 

4.12     Graduate   Mathematics 

a.  Master  of  Arts:  fields,  three  in- 
cluding one  from  area  2,  one  from 
area  3,  and  one  from  another  area. 

b.  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  fields,  six, 
including  modern  algebra  or  ma- 
trix theory  in  area  2  and  functions 
of  complex  variables  in  area  3. 
At  least  two  fields  must  be  se- 
lected from  the  area  or  areas  of 
the  candidate's  dissertation. 

c.  Areas: 

1.  foundations:  history  of  mathe- 
matics, mathematical  logic 

2.  algebra  and  number  theorv: 
modern  algebra;  matrix  theory; 
number  theory 

3.  analysis:  functions  of  complex 
variables;  functions  of  real  vari- 
ables; differential  equations; 
integral  equations;  calculus  of 
variations:  infinite  series 
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4.  geometry  and  topology;  projec- 
tive geometry;  differential  ge- 
ometry; and  topology 

5.  mathematical  physics;  rigid  me- 
chanics and  astronomy;  fluid 
mechanics;  elasticity;  statistical 
mechanics;   electromagnetism 

6.  numerical  analysis:  finite  dif- 
ferences; interpolations  and 
tabulation;  numerical  integra- 
tion; matrix  computation;  ma- 
chine methods;  graphical  pres- 
entation 

7.  probability  and  mathematical 
statistics:  statistical  theory  from 
4.11-c-l  or  2  above,  either 
in  general  field  or  with  em- 
phasis on  probability  or  infer- 
ence 

8.  theory  of  games  and  manage- 
ment: theory  of  games;  linear 
programming 

5.  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE 
OF  LAW 

.00  Admission.  An  applicant  for  admis- 
sion as  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  must  present  proof 
of  the  successful  completion  of  at 
least  three  quarters  of  the  work  re- 
quired for  a  bachelor's  degree  at  an 
approved  college  or  university.  To 
meet  this  requirement  the  applicant 
must  complete  at  least  ninety  credit 
hours  or  one  hundred  twenty  quarter 
hours  of  college  work,  exclusive  of 
credit  earned  in  non-theory  courses 
such  as  military  science,  hygiene,  do- 
mestic arts,  physical  education,  vocal 
or  instrumental  music,  or  courses 
without  substantial  intellectual  con- 
tent, with  a  scholastic  average  at 
least  equal  to  the  average  required 
for  graduation  in  the  institution  at- 
tended. 

.01      Admission  Procedure. 

A  student  applies  for  admission  as 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  laws 

1.  by  executing  the  application  for 
admission  form  supplied  by  the 
office  of  the  registrar,  Washington 
College  of  Law,  2000  G  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

2.  by  supporting  the  application  with : 
a.  an   official   complete    transcript 


of  record  of  all  study  under- 
taken in  any  college  or  profes- 
sional school  showing  right  to 
honorable  withdrawal  from  the 
institutions  attended 

b.  letters  from  three  responsible 
persons  certifying  to  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  appli- 
cant 

c.  payment  of  required  fees. 

No  student  will  be  registered  in 
courses  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
or  credited  with  attendance  until 
proper  credentials  have  been  filed 
and  approved  by  the  committee  on 
admissions. 

An  additional  fee  will  be  charged 
for  registration  after  the  last  regular 
registration  day. 

5.02  Advance  Standing.  Students  who 
have  successfully  pursued  a  portion 
of  their  law  course  in  and  are  eligible 
for  readmission  in  a  law  school  which 
at  the  time  the  credit  was  earned  was 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Law  Schools  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  and  given 
credit  for  work  completed  with  a 
grade  at  least  equal  to  that  required 
for  graduation  from  the  institution 
from  which  credit  is  offered  upon 
proof  of  such  prior  study  and  after 
completion  of  one  session  of  work  in 
the  college  of  law  with  an  average  at 
least  equal  to  that  required  for 
graduation  from  the  college. 

A  student  once  enrolled  in  the 
college  of  law  will  be  given  no 
credit  toward  the  degree  for  work 
subsequently  completed  in  any  other 
institution  unless  he  has  secured  the 
written  consent  of  the  dean  before 
the  work  is  undertaken. 

5.03  Special  Students.  A  strictly  limited 
number  of  students  with  less  than  the 
college  credits  required  for  admission 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students 
provided 

a.  they  are  at  least  23  years  of  age 

b.  there  is  evidence  that  their  experi- 
ence and  training  have  equipped 
them  to  engage  successfully  in  the 
study  of  law  despite  the  lack  of 
required  college  credit. 

5.04  Students  Enrolled  in  Other  Divi- 
sions of  the  University.  Students 
in  other  divisions  of  the  University 
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eligible  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege of  law  may  be  enrolled  in  law 
courses  in  the  discretion  of  the  dean 
with  the  approval  of  those  respon- 
sible for  their  counseling.  No  credit 
for  courses  so  undertaken  will  be 
given  toward  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  laws,  provided  however,  that 
to  the  extent  such  students  are  subse- 
quently admitted  under  Sections  5.00, 
5.01,  and  5.02  and  are  able  to  earn 
eighty  hours  of  credit  without  re- 
peating courses  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  section,  they  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  repeat  such  courses. 

5.05  Auditors.  A  limited  number  of  audi- 
tors who  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  law  school  may  be  admitted  to 
courses  in  the  discretion  of  the  dean 
and  upon  payment  of  the  appropriate 
fee.  No  credit  for  courses  so  under- 
taken will  be  given  toward  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  laws. 

5.06  Academic  Standards.  The  quality 
of  a  student's  work  is  measured  as 
follows : 

A — Exceptional  performance  and  the 
demonstration  of  intellectual  initia- 
tive 
B — Competent  performance 
C — Acceptable  performance 
D — Marginal,  but  passing,  perform- 
ance 
F — Failure 

To  each  letter  grade  is  assigned 
a  numerical  qualitative  value  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  each  credit  hour  of  A,  3;  for 
each  credit  hour  of  B,  2;  for  each 
credit  hour  of  C,  1;  for  each  credit 
hour  of  D  or  F,  0. 

A  student's  academic  achievement 
is  measured  by  dividing  the  number 
of  quality  points  earned  by  the  num- 
ber of  credit  hours  of  work  com- 
pleted. 

5.07  Examinations.  Written  examinations 
are  held  at  the  end  of  each  session. 
Final  grades  are  based  primarily  on 
the  written  examinations,  but  in  de- 
termining a  grade  the  instructor  may 
give  such  weight  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable to  daily  recitations  or  other 
classroom  assignments.  A  student 
who  is  consistently  unprepared  in  any 
course  or  whose  class  work  is  of 
low  grade  may  be  denied  the  privi- 


lege   of    taking    the    examination   in 
that  course. 

5.08  Deferred  Examinations.  If  for  good 
and  sufficient  reason  a  student  is  un- 
able to  take  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  a  course,  a  deferred  examina- 
tion may  be  taken  at  the  next  regular 
examination  in  the  subject  without 
loss  of  credit,  or  if  circumstances 
warrant,  a  special  examination  may 
with  the  permission  of  the  dean 
and  the  instructor  be  given  within 
two  weeks  following  the  regular 
examination. 

5.09  Class  Attendance.  The  right  to  take 
examinations  is  conditioned  upon 
regular  attendance  in  classes.  Tardi- 
ness to  class  may  be  counted  as  an 
absence. 

5.10  Dismissal  for  Unsatisfactory  Schol- 
arship. A  student  will  be  auto- 
matically dropped  from  the  rolls 
under    the    following    circumstances: 

1.  upon  receiving  a  grade  of  D  in 
more  than  two  courses  or  a  grade  of 
F  in  more  than  one  course  at  the  end 
of  his  first  session  of  law  study 

2.  upon  failure  to  achieve  a  cumu- 
lative average  of  1.0  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  of  law  study 

3.  upon  failure  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  cumulative  average  of  1.0 
at  the  end  of  each  year  of  law  study 
thereafter. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
faculty  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  dean  may  dismiss  a  student  who 
in  its  opinion  lacks  the  ability  suc- 
cessfully to  pursue  the  study  of  law. 

5.11  Dismissal  for  Cause.  The  faculty 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  dean 
may  recommend  to  the  president 
for  dismissal  a  student  for  conduct 
unbecoming  a  person  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  legal  profession,  conduct 
not  conducive  to  the  morale  or  wel- 
fare of  the  class  or  institution,  or  for 
any  other  cause  which  it  may  deem 
sufficient. 

5.12  Reinstatement.  A  student  who  has 
been  dismissed  may  within  ten  days 
after  dismissal  file  with  the  dean  a 
written  petition  for  reinstatement. 
The  faculty  upon  recommendation  of 
the  dean  may  re-instate  such  student 
upon  such  terms   and  conditions   as 
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it  sees  fit  if  in  its  opinion   circum- 
stances warrant  re-instatement. 

5.13  Degree  Requirements.  The  program 
of  instruction  is  offered  in  both  day 
and  evening  divisions  and  looks  to- 
ward the  award  of  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  are  required  ( 1 )  to  complete 
80  semester  hours  with  a  cumulative 
average  of  1.0,  the  last  20  semester 
hours  of  which  must  be  completed  in 
this  college,  (2)  to  take  6  residence 
sessions  of  study,  at  least  the  last  1/2 
of  which  must  be  taken  in  the  Wash- 
ington College  of  Law;  and  (3)  to 
meet  the  foregoing  requirements 
within  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  six  calendar  years. 

A  session  is  defined  as  a  period  of 
instruction  of  16  weeks  in  length. 
A  credit  hour  is  defined  as  one  hour 
of  class  per  week  for  one  session.  A 
residence  session  is  defined  as  a  ses- 
sion during  which  a  student  carries 
a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours.  A 
session  in  which  less  than  12  credit 
hours  are  carried  entitles  a  student 
to  proportional  residence  credit,  but 
a  session  in  which  more  than  12 
credit  hours  are  carried  does  not 
entide  a  student  to  additional  resi- 
dence credit.  The  requirements  for 
the  degree  are  normally  met  by  at- 
tendance either  for  six  sessions  in 
the  day  division  or  eight  sessions  in 
the  evening  division.  Students  in  the 
day  division  are  required  to  devote 
substantially  all  of  their  time  to  law 
study  and  to  carry  not  less  than  12 
nor  more  than  15  semester  hours, 
except  upon  special  permission  from 
the  dean.  Students  in  the  evening 
division  are  required  to  carry  not 
less  than  nine  nor  more  than  10 
semester  hours  except  upon  special 
permission  from  the  dean.  Students 
may  not  transfer  from  one  division 
to  the  other  widiout  special  permis- 
sion from  the  dean. 

5.14  Summer  Session.  The  college  con- 
ducts a  nine-week  summer  session  of- 
fering six  credit  horn's  of  work  in 
elective  courses.  The  summer  session 
is  open  to  students  who  have  success- 
fully completed  at  least  10  semester 
hours  of  law  study. 

Students  in  the  evening  division 
attending  three  summer  sessions  and 


carrying  a  full  course  each  summer 
are  able  to  complete  their  require- 
ments for  a  degree  in  three  calendar 
years.  Students  in  the  day  division 
attending  two  summer  sessions  and 
carrying  a  full  course  each  summer 
are  able  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  a  degree  in  two  and  one-half 
calendar  years. 

6.  UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISIONS 

6.00  Divisions.  The  University  offers  un- 
dergraduate programs  of  instruction 
leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  in  the  undergraduate  division 
of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs. 

6.01  Graduation  Credit  Requirements. 
A  student  in  any  undergraduate  divi- 
sion must  complete  a  minimum  of 
126  credit  hours  of  work  to  be  eligible 
for  graduation. 

6.02  Definition  of  Credit  Hour.  A  credit 
hour  is  the  unit  used  to  compute 
standard  academic  performance.  It 
is  defined  as  the  work  performed 
in  one  50-minute  course  exercise  a 
week  for  one  session  of  16  weeks.  Two 
laboratory  clock  hours  count  as  one 
credit  hour.  A  student  in  planning  a 
time  budget  should  expect  to  spend 
at  least  two  hours  in  preparation  for 
each  one  hour  period. 

6.03  Achievement  Evaluation.  An 
achievement  evaluation  describes  the 
competence  of  the  student  and  takes 
into  consideration  his  total  perform- 
ance during  a  session.  It  is  issued 
annually  in  the  form  of  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  student's  cumulative  per- 
manent record  and  is  submitted  to 
the  student. 

6.04  Session  Grade  Reports.  The  regis- 
trar reports  unofficial  session  grades 
to  the  student.  The  permanent  record 
in  the  registrar's  office  however  is 
the  only  official  record. 

6.05  Definition  of  Grades.  The  quality 
of  a  student's  academic  performance 
is  described  by  grades  defined  as 
follows : 

A distinction 

B competence 

C minimum  satisfaction 

D inadequacy 

F failure 
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I incomplete 

W official  withdrawal 

X unofficial  withdrawal 

6.06  Removal  of  Incomplete.  An  in- 
structor in  reporting  an  incomplete 
to  the  registrar  must  at  the  same  time 
submit  a  statement  specifying  what 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent will  remove  such  incomplete. 
The  student  must  remove  the  incom- 
plete by  performance  of  the  remain- 
ing requirements  in  a  fall  session 
course  before  April  1,  in  a  spring 
session  course  before  October  1,  and 
in  a  summer  session  course  before 
November  1.  The  instructor  must 
promptly  submit  a  grade  to  replace 
the  incomplete  not  later  than  the 
date  fixed  for  the  session  to  describe 
the  quality  of  the  student's  work  and 
such  permanent  evaluation  may  in- 
clude the  symbols  F  or  X. 

6.07  Definition  of  X.  An  X  as  a  symbol 
of  unofficial  withdrawal  on  a  record 
indicates  that  the  University  is  un- 
able to  evaluate  the  work  of  a  stu- 
dent or  to  explain  failure  to  com- 
plete the  course.  For  purposes  of 
computing  the  index  a  symbol  of  X 
is  considered  a  grade. 

6.08  Quality  Point  Schedule.  A  quality 
point  is  a  numerical  value  assigned 
to  each  credit  hour  earned  as  follows : 

A    3 

B    2 

C    1 

D    0 

X    0 

F    —1 

6.09  Cumulative   Achievement   Index. 

The  cumulative  achievement  index, 
known  as  the  Index,  describes  the 
quality  of  a  student's  work  in  all 
academic  courses  completed.  The 
registrar  computes  the  Index  by  this 
formula: 

Sum  of  quality  points 
Number  of  completed  academic  hours 

6.10  Session  Honors.  The  registrar  com- 
putes a  session  index  for  each  student 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  quality 
points  achieved  by  the  number  of 
academic  credit  hours  completed 
during  that  session.  On  the  basis 
of  this  index  students  are  classified 
for  honors  according  to  this  schedule: 


Honor  Session  Index 

Highest  Distinction    ....   3.00 

High   Distinction    2.75 — 2.99 

Distinction     2.50 — 2.74 

6.11  Parttime  Student  Session.  The  Uni- 
versity defines  a  session  for  comput- 
ing the  index  of  a  parttime  student  as 
the  completion  of  15  credit  hours. 

6.12  Probation.  A  student  who  in  the 
work  of  any  session  fails  to  achieve 
an  index  of  1.00  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion or  dismissed  pursuant  to  provi- 
sion 6.13.  He  remains  on  probation 
until  he  achieves  a  cumulative  index 
of  1.00  or  better  or  is  dismissed. 

6.13  Academic  Dismissal.  The  Univer- 
sity dismisses  a  student  for  unsatis- 
factory scholarship  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

1.  If  the  student  has  been  placed 
on  probation  and  fails  to  achieve  an 
index  of  1.00  in  the  work  of  the  fol- 
lowing session  unless  his  cumulative 
achievement  index  is  1.00  or  higher. 

2.  If  the  student  achieves  in  other 
than  a  first  session  of  attendance  an 
index  of  less  than  .50  in  the  work  of 
any  session  unless  his  cumulative 
achievement  index  is  1.00  or  higher. 

3.  if  the  student  achieves  an  index 
below  .00,  a  minus  index,  in  the 
work  of  any  session. 

4.  If  the  student  fails  to  achieve  a 
cumulative  achievement  index  of 
1.00  or  higher  at  the  end  of  the 
session  when  he  would  normally 
advance  to  upperclass  standing. 

5.  If  the  student  advanced  to 
upperclass  standing  fails  except  in 
the  first  session  of  residence  to 
achieve  a  cumulative  achievement 
index  of  1.00  or  higher  at  the  end 
of  any  session. 

6.14  Under  and  Upper  Classmen.  The 
University  classifies  undergraduate 
students  as  underclassmen  and  upper- 
classmen.  An  underclassman  is  eli- 
gible for  advancement  to  upperclass 
standing  when  he  has  completed  63 
credit  hours  of  work.  Student  or- 
ganizations compute  class  member- 
ship according  to  this  schedule: 

Class  Hours  Completed 

Freshman    0 —  29 

Sophomore    30 —  62 

Junior    63—  89 

Senior      90 — 126 
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6.15  Advancement  to  Upperclass  Stand- 
ing. An  underclassmen  who  will  by 
commencement  have  completed  63 
credit  hours  files  with  the  registrar  a 
petition  for  advancement  to  upper- 
class  standing  not  later  than  May  1. 
The  student  attaches  to  this  petition 
( 1 )  a  declaration  of  the  department 
in  which  he  proposes  to  concentrate 
his  major  work,  (2)  a  program  of 
studies  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  department  in  which  such  stu- 
dent proposes  to  concentrate  and  in- 
dicating (a)  the  courses  he  has  al- 
ready taken  in  fulfillment  of  basic 
and  distributed  requirements  and  ( b ) 
the  courses  he  now  proposes  to  take 
to  complete  his  graduation  require- 
ments in  the  field  of  his  concentration. 

6.16  Change  of  Major.  The  declaration 
of  the  major  area  of  concentration 
in  the  petition  for  advancement  to 
upperclass  standing  may  be  amended 
with  the  approval  of  the  academic 
advisor  and  the  dean  if  the  student's 
interest  changes  or  his  life  objectives 
are  revised. 

6.17  Bachelor's  Program  for  Associates. 
A  student  who  is  completing  the  work 
for  an  associate  degree  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree by  filing  the  same  kind  of  peti- 
tion defined  in  6.15  and  is  advanced 
to  baccalaureate  candidacy. 

6.18  D  Major  Course  Grades.  A  student 
may  not  offer  a  grade  of  D  to  fulfill 
a  major  course  requirement  in  the 
area  of  concentration. 

6.19  Transfer  D.  A  course  completed 
with  a  grade  of  D  in  another  institu- 
tion may  not  be  transferred  to  the 
University  toward  advanced  stand- 
ing unless  the  student's  cumulative 
achievement  index  in  the  institution 
from  which  he  transfers  the  D  credit 
was  at  least  1.5. 

6.20  Transfer  Quality  Points.  No  course 
grade  completed  in  another  institu- 
tion is  counted  in  the  computation 
of  the  cumulative  achievement  index. 

6.21  University-wide  Credits.  Academic 
credits  earned  in  any  division  within 
the  University  are  recorded  in  the 
division  in  which  the  student  is  en- 
rolled and  are  counted  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  cumulative  achievement 
index  in  degree  programs. 


6.22  Minimum    Cumulative    Index.      A 

student  to  remain  in  good  standing 
and  to  be  eligible  for  graduation  must 
achieve  a  cumulative  index  of  1.00. 

6.23  Residence  Requirement.  A  student 
who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
( 1 )  complete  at  least  30  credit  hours 
of  work  in  residence  in  any  under- 
graduate non-professional  division 
within  the  University,  and  (2)  com- 
plete the  last  30  hours  of  degree  work 
in  residence  in  The  American  Uni- 
versity, provided  however  that  a  dean 
may  permit  a  student  who  has  other- 
wise completed  the  30  credit  hour 
residence  requirement  to  complete 
six  of  his  last  30  hours  in  another  in- 
stitution and  provided  further  that  a 
faculty  upon  the  recommendation  of 
a  dean  may  permit  a  student  to  com- 
plete not  more  than  15  hours  of  his 
last  30  hours  in  another  institution. 

6.24  Law  College  Residence.  In  a  com- 
bined law  degree  program  a  student 
who  has  already  completed  30  hours 
of  undergraduate  credit  in  the  under- 
graduate, non-professional  divisions 
of  the  University  may  count  30  hours 
of  credit  taken  in  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  as  fulfilling  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  of  Section 
6.23. 

6.25  Candidates  for  Graduation.  A  stu- 
dent not  later  than  November  1  must 
file  with  the  registrar  a  petition  of 
candidacy  for  graduation  on  forms 
provided  by  the  registrar.  The  stu- 
dent must  specify  his  name  as  he 
wishes  it  inscribed  on  his  diploma 
and  the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  can- 
didate. The  deans  post  a  list  of  can- 
didates for  June  graduation  upon  the 
official  bulletin  board  on  April  15. 

6.26  Graduate  Record  Examination.  The 

University  requires  each  sophomore 
and  each  senior  to  take  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  which  is  given 
both  in  the  spring  session. 

6.27  Graduation  Honors.  The  University 
faculty  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty  of  the  division  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled  transmitted  through 
the  committee  on  academic  standards 
which  makes  its  own  recommenda- 
tions upon  the  basis  of  evidence  pre- 
sented to  it,  votes  graduation  honors. 
To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for 
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graduation  honors  a  student  must 
complete  at  least  60  hours  of  work  in 
the  University.  Graduation  honors 
take  into  consideration  the  student's 
total  academic  performance,  includ- 
ing course  grades,  independent  study, 
intellectual  initiative,  and  external 
examinations  including  performance 
on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 
Courses  taken  during  the  last  session 
of  attendance  are  not  included  in  the 
computation  of  honors.  Graduation 
honors  are  highest  distinction,  high 
distinction,  and  distinction. 

6.28  Individual  Case  Consideration.  A 
student  may  petition  the  faculty 
through  the  dean  for  consideration  of 
academic  relief  from  any  application 
of  these  statutes  which  may  not  best 
serve  the  interest  of  the  student 
within  the  limits  of  sound  academic 
practice. 

6.29  Attendance.  Because  a  student's 
first  obligation  is  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  academic  work  the  Uni- 
versity requires  regular  attendance  at 
class  and  laboratory  periods. 

6.30  Absence  Policy.  Instructors  report 
absences  to  the  registrar.  The  regis- 
trar transmits  warning  cards  to  stu- 
dents who  have  been  absent  from 
classes  requesting  the  student  to  ex- 
plain his  absence  to  the  dean.  A  stu- 
dent who  absents  himself  from  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  classes  in  any 
session  may  not  take  the  final  exam- 
ination in  the  course  nor  receive  aca- 
demic credit  unless  the  absence  has 
been  excused  by  the  dean  and  then 
only  under  conditions  stipulated  by 
the  dean.  The  bursar  reports  unsat- 
isfactorily explained  absences  of  a 
veteran  student  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  the  termination  of  his 
entitlement. 

6.31  Absence  Before  and  After  Vacation. 
A  fulltime  student  absent  except  for 
reasons  beyond  his  control  from  a 
class  or  laboratory  period  on  a  day 
immediately  preceding  or  following 
a  vacation  or  holiday  period  pays  a 
fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  class  or 
laboratory  period  not  attended.  No 
University  officer  may  waive  tins  pro- 
vision. 

6.32  Chapel  Attendance.  The  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  attend- 


ance at  a  weekly  chapel  service  and 
advises  students  in  enrolling  to  take 
note  of  this  requirement.  A  student 
is  allowed  in  a  session  three  chapel 
absences. 
6.33  Convocation  Attendance.  The  Uni- 
versity conducts  a  monthly  convoca- 
tion for  the  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs  and  the  Washing- 
ton College  of  Law.  The  University 
expects  its  students  to  join  with  the 
faculty  and  staff  in  the  fellowship  of 
these  monthly  convocations. 

7.  ELIGIBILITY 

7.00  Definition  of  Eligibility.  A  student 
is  eligible  for  general  participation  in 
student  activities  ( a )  when  he  is  en- 
rolled in  the  University  for  not  less 
than  12  credit  hours,  which  total 
may  include  physical  education  and 
(b)  when  he  is  regularly  progressing 
toward  graduation.  Student  organ- 
izations by  their  charters  may  estab- 
lish a  higher  standard. 

7.01  Students  on  Probation.  A  student 
on  probation  may  not  hold  an  office 
in  a  student  association  or  represent 
the  University  in  any  capacity. 

7.02  Applicability.  Eligibility  regulations 
apply  to  all  elective  or  appointive 
offices,  intercollegiate  athletics,  sport 
or  play-day  competitions,  dramatics, 
choral  and  orchestral  offices,  student 
publications,  and  to  all  other  activi- 
ties in  which  a  student  represents 
the  University.  The  rule  does  not 
apply  to  students  who  are  merely 
members  of  an  organization. 

7.03  Eligibility  of  Junior  College  Gradu- 
ates. A  graduate  of  a  junior  college 
is  eligible  during  the  first  session  of 
his  attendance  in  the  University. 

7.04  Eligibility  of  Students  Entering 
with  Advanced  Standing.  A  student 
admitted  to  the  University  with  ad- 
vanced standing  is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  intercollegiate  sports  in  the 
first  session  of  residence  when  the 
director  of  athletics  in  the  institution 
from  which  the  student  transfers  cer- 
tifies by  letter  to  the  registrar  that  he 
holds  no  objection  to  such  student's 
participation  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. 
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7.05  Effective  Date  of  Eligibility.  Eligi- 
bility is  effective  at  the  time  the  regis- 
trar certifies  that  grades  for  all  courses 
for  which  the  student  is  enrolled  have 
been  filed  bv  the  instructors  and  that 
the  grades  meet  the  standard  of  eligi- 
bility. 

7.06  Limit  of  Eligibility.  A  student  is 
ineligible  for  all  intercollegiate  activi- 
ties after  eight  sessions  of  attendance. 

8.  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

8.00  Work-Study.  The  University  offers 
a  work-studv  program  to  enable  a 
limited  number  of  young  women  to 
pursue  evening  courses  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  campus  life  and  resi- 
dence and  at  the  same  time  to  hold 
positions  in  government  and  business. 
Work-study  students  live  in  campus 
residence  halls,  carry  six  academic 
hours  in  the  fall  session,  nine  aca- 
demic hours  in  the  spring  session,  and 
six  academic  hours  in  the  summer 
session.  They  can  complete  the  work 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  six  full 
calendar  years  of  study. 

8.01  Life-Centered  Education.  The  work- 
studv  program  meets  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students :  ( 1 )  those  who  of 
necessitv  must  earn  while  they  learn 
and  ( 2 )  those  who  wish  to  relate  fife- 
experience  to  classroom  studv,  con- 
stantly testing  theory  by  application 
in  practical  effort. 

8.02  Admission  Requirements.  Appli- 
cants for  the  work-study  program 
must  satisfy  all  requirements  of  the 
University  for  admission  as  fulltime 
undergraduate  students.  Their  ad- 
mission status  must  be  cleared  by  the 
office  of  admissions  before  they  can 
be  considered  for  membership  in  the 
program.  The  director  of  the  work- 
study  program  will  select  applicants 
after  a  study  of  all  records  and  a  per- 
sonal interview. 

8.03  Admission  Dates.  Work-study  stu- 
dents are  admitted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall,  spring,  or  summer  sessions. 

8.04  Registration.  Work-studv  students 
may  register  for  courses  offered  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs.  They  must  plan  their  pro- 
grams of  study  in  consultation  with 
the   academic   counselor   assigned  to 


them  and  must  have  his  approval  for 
courses  selected  each  session  before 
they  may  register. 
8.03  Fees.  Work-studv  students  pay  a 
single  annual  and  inclusive  fee  of 
$825  for  tuition,  residence,  meals  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  spring  sessions,  social 
activities,  and  health  service.  The 
fee  includes  tuition  for  twenty-one 
hours  of  academic  work,  a  shared 
room  in  a  University  residence  hall, 
breakfasts  and  dinners,  Monday 
through  Friday,  when  classes  are 
meeting  during  the  fall  and  spring 
sessions.  Work-study  students  pay 
for  their  meals  at  the  time  of  service 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
during  vacation  periods,  and  during 
the  summer  session.  Bills  are  pavable 
in  advance,  semi-monthly,  and  on 
government  pay-days.  A  student  may 
withdraw  at  the  end  of  any  session  if 
notice  is  given  to  the  director  at  any 
payment  period  not  later  than  one 
month  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

8.06  Reading  Periods.  The  program  is 
divided  into  three  parts: 

1.  Fall  session  with  a  reading 
period 

2.  Spring  session  with  a  reading 
period 

3.  Summer  session  with  a  read- 
ing period 

The  reading  period,  usually  taken 
during  University  vacation  periods, 
provides  opportunity  for  independent 
study  planned  by  the  student  in  con- 
ference with  faculty  advisors. 

8.07  Seminar.  Twice  during  each  session 
all  work-studv  students  join  in  an  in- 
tegrating seminar  with  faculty  mem- 
bers to  bind  information  together  into 
life-meaning. 

8.08  Regulations.  Work-study  students 
enroll  subject  to  all  regulations  which 
apply  to  other  students  in  residence. 
They  are  entitled  to  all  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  fulltime  stu- 
dents. 

9.  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

9.00  Division  of  Student  Affairs.  Stu- 
dent activities  are  organized  on  a 
Universitv-wide  basis  as  a  division  of 
student  affairs  under  the  direction  of 
a  dean  of  student  affairs  assisted  by 
student  personnel  officers.    Participa- 
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tion  in  student  activities  is  encour- 
aged by  the  University  as  a  major 
educational  experience. 

9.01  Student  Organizations.  Every  as- 
sociation or  organization  of  students 
must  operate  under  a  charter  issued 
by  the  University  faculty.  Applica- 
tions for  authority  to  organize  asso- 
ciations of  students  for  any  purpose 
are  made  by  petitions  filed  with  the 
dean  of  student  affairs  and  addressed 
to  the  University  faculty.  The  peti- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  a  draft 
of  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
association. 

9.02  Change  in  Association.  No  change 
in  the  charter,  purposes  or  regula- 
tions of  any  existing  society,  associa- 
tion, or  organization  may  be  made 
without  petition  submitted  according 
to  provisions  stated  in  9.01. 

9.03  Annual  Report.  On  or  before  April 
15  of  each  year  each  organization 
chartered  by  the  faculty  must  file 
with  the  dean  of  student  affairs  a  copy 
of  its  program,  budget,  membership, 
and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  It 
must  also  file  a  detailed  report  of  its 
activities  during  the  preceding  year. 

9.04  Roster.  Not  later  than  October  15 
each  association  must  file  with  the 
dean  of  student  affairs  a  list  of  offi- 
cers and  members. 

9.05  Faculty  Advisors.  Each  chartered 
organization  must  have  a  faculty  ad- 
visor appointed  by  the  faculty  on 
suggestion  from  the  dean  of  student 
affairs.  Faculty  advisors  report  to 
the  dean  of  student  affairs  bi-monthly 
on  the  work  and  effectiveness  of  the 
organization. 

9.06  Revocation  of  Charter.  The  Uni- 
versity faculty  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  charter  of  any  society, 
organization,  or  association  for  cause. 

9.07  Accounts.  Treasurers  of  all  student 
organizations  are  required  by  the 
faculty  as  a  condition  of  their  charter 
to  keep  records  of  all  income  and  ex- 
penditures in  a  form  specified  by  the 
faculty  auditor  and  to  make  the  ac- 
counts available  for  audit. 

9.08  Student  Comptroller.  All  student 
organizations,  unless  otherwise  author- 
ized by  faculty  action,  are  required 
to  transact  the  disbursement  of  funds 
through    the    office    of    the    student 


comptroller.  Funds  for  each  organ- 
ization are  deposited  with  the  comp- 
troller and  all  bills  are  paid  by  him 
upon  presentation  of  original  bills  or 
vouchers  and  properly  signed  requisi- 
tions. 

9.09  Audit.  At  least  once  each  session 
treasurers  of  student  organizations 
must  submit  their  books  to  the  stu- 
dent comptroller  and  faculty  auditor 
for  review  and  verification.  Every 
time  a  new  treasurer  assumes  office 
the  books  shall  be  submitted,  audited, 
and  returned  to  the  new  treasurer 
with  a  certificate  stating  the  condition 
of  the  accounts. 

9.10  Use  of  University  Buildings.  Re 
quests  for  use  of  University  buildings 
for  student  meetings  and  social  func- 
tions of  every  kind  are  made  to  the 
dean  of  student  affairs. 

9.11  University  Calendar.  The  University 
calendar  of  events  is  maintained  by 
the  University  office  of  information. 
All  organizations  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  session  are  required  to  file 
their  proposed  schedule  of  events  with 
the  request  that  certain  times  and 
places  be  designated  for  them.  The 
dean  of  student  affairs  coordinates 
events  and  activities  to  give  a  bal- 
anced program  in  each  session  and 
throughout  the  week.  Any  class,  so- 
ciety, association,  Greek-letter  fra- 
ternity, or  group  of  students  propos- 
ing a  regular  or  special  meeting  or 
public  performance  must  first  clear 
the  date  and  receive  authorization 
from  the  dean  of  student  affairs. 

9.12  Chaperones.  Social  affairs,  balls,  and 
dances  both  on  and  off  the  campus 
must  have  authorization  of  the  dean 
of  student  affairs  and  must  be  super- 
vised by  appropriate  chaperones.  Pro- 
posals of  chaperones  for  approval 
must  be  filed  with  the  dean  of  stu- 
dent affairs  when  permission  for  the 
affair  is  requested.  Locales  of  all 
such  affairs  must  be  approved  by  the 
dean  of  student  affairs  before  final 
arrangements  are  confirmed. 

9.13  Student  Associations.  The  students 
of  the  University  are  organized  in 
three  general  associations:  the  Stu- 
dent Association  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Community 
Association  of  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  and  the 
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Student  Bar  Association  of  the  Wash- 
ington College  of  Law.  Membership 
in  the  associations  is  determined  by 
the  divisional  enrollment  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

9.14  Student  Affairs  Roundtable.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  student  associations 
meet  with  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  dean  of  student  affairs 
monthly  for  the  informal  discussion  of 
student  affairs,  for  the  coordination  of 
activities  on  a  University- wide  basis, 
and  for  common  planning. 

9.15  Bulletin  Boards.  The  University 
maintains  bulletin  boards  in  all  divi- 
sions for  the  information  of  students. 
Materials  for  announcement  should 
be  submitted  to  the  dean  of  student 
affairs  for  posting. 

10.  RELIGIOUS  POLICY 

10.00  Policy.  The  University  holds  that 
students  should  take  an  active  part 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity. It  transmits  the  names  of 
students  to  denominational  pastors, 
priests,  rabbis,  and  other  responsible 
leaders  of  the  denomination  nearest 
to  the  division  of  the  University 
where  the  student  is  enrolled  or  re- 
sides. The  University  maintains  liai- 
son with  the  student's  home  religious 
leader.  It  does  not  however  encour- 
age or  permit  denominational  stu- 
dent groups  to  organize  and  carry 
on  activities  within  the  University 
or  on  University  premises. 

10.01  Objectives  of  Religious  Interest. 
The  University  encourages  its  stu- 
dents to  cultivate  the  habits  of  per- 
sonal devotion,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  religious  faith  of  their 
own  choice,  to  attend  services,  to 
take  specific  projects  which  involve 
personal  service  and  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money,  and  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  religious  inter- 
ests of  the  various  groups  worship- 
ing God  in  their  own  ways. 

10.02  Chapel  and  Convocation.  Chapel 
services  are  held  weekly  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  con- 
vocations monthly  in  the  School  of 
Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 
and  the  Washington  College  of  Law. 

10.03  Morning  Devotions.  Brief  devo- 
tional periods  are  held  each  week- 


day morning  at  8:10  a.m.  in  Room 
210,  Hurst  Hall.  The  service  in- 
cludes music,  scripture  reading, 
prayer,  and  a  thought  for  the  day. 
In  general  these  devotional  exercises 
are  led  by  students. 

10.04  Pastor's  Office.  The  University 
pastor's  office  is  located  in  Osborn 
House  on  the  campus  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  may  be 
reached  by  telephone  by  calling 
ORdway  3189  or  through  the  Uni- 
versity exchange. 

10.05  Chapel  and  Convocation  Sched- 
ules. A  schedule  of  chapel  preach- 
ers and  convocation  speakers  is  pub- 
lished each  year. 

10.06  Monthly  Prayers.  The  University 
publishes  and  distributes  widely 
throughout  the  University  a  monthly 
prayer. 

10.07  Devotional  Booklets.  The  Univer- 
sity encourages  denominational 
groups  to  provide  devotional  book- 
lets, testaments,  prayer  books,  and 
other  materials  to  students  of  their 
faith.  Such  materials  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  University  pastor  for 
distribution  to  the  students. 

11.  GREEK  LETTER  SOCIETIES 

11.00  Greek  Letter  Policy.  National 
Creek  letter  fraternities  for  men  and 
sororities  for  women  are  a  part  of 
the  organized  University  community 
fife.  Representing  in  membership 
about  half  the  student  body  as  a  mat- 
ter of  University  policy,  the  Greek 
letter  societies  work  in  close  cooper- 
ation with  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration. Each  spring  a  Greek  letter 
planning  conference  is  held  with 
representatives  from  the  University, 
the  national,  regional,  and  local 
offices  of  the  societies,  alumni,  and 
alumnae  advisers  to  local  chapters, 
and  actives  of  the  chapters.  The 
University  welcomes  the  societies  as 
intimate  groups  capable  of  nurturing 
academic  ideals  and  personal  de- 
velopment in  primary  association. 

11.01  Fraternity  Criteria.  The  Univer- 
sity affirms  as  its  position  on  Greek 
letter  societies  the  ideals  established 
by  the  National  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference in  the  following  words: 

"We   consider  the  fraternity   re- 
sponsible for  a  positive  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  primary  junctions  of 
the  colleges  and  universities,  and 
therefore  under  an  obligation  to 
encourage  the  most  complete  per- 
sonal development  of  its  members, 
intellectual,  physical,  and  social. 
Therefore,  we  declare: 
I.  That  the  objectives  and  ac- 
tivities     of      the     fraternity 
should   be   in    entire   accord 
with  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  institutions  at  which 
it  has  chapters; 
II.  That  the  primary  loyalty  and 
responsibility  of  a  student  in 
his  relations  with  his  institu- 
tion are  to  the  institution,  and 
that  the  association  of  any 
group  of  students  as  a  chap- 
ter of  a  fraternity  involves  the 
definite  responsibility  of  the 
group  for  the  conduct  of  the 
individual; 
III.  That    the    fraternity    should 
promote    conduct    consistent 
with  good  morals  and  good 
taste; 
TV.  That    the    fraternity    should 
create  an  atmosphere  which 
will  stimulate  substantial  in- 
tellectual   progress    and    su- 
perior   intellectual    achieve- 
ment; 
V.  That    the    fraternity    should 
maintain  sanitary,  safe,   and 
wholesome    physical    condi- 
tions in  the  chapter  houses; 
VI.  That    the    fraternity    should 
inculcate  principles  of  sound 
business     practice     both    in 
chapter  finances  and  in  the 
business  relations  of  its  mem- 
bers. 
"These  criteria  should  be  applied  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  of  the  institutions. 
Detailed  methods  of  application  will 
necessarily  vary  in  accordance  with 
local  conditions." 

11.02  Non-Fraternity  Students.  A  stu- 
dent is  under  no  compulsion  to  join 
a  fraternity;  he  is  free  to  accept  an 
invitation  if  it  is  offered  to  him  and 
is  quite  as  free  to  announce  his  de- 
sire not  to  be  a  candidate  for  Greek 
letter  society  membership.  In  de- 
termining his  position  on  fraternity 
membership  a  student  should  weigh 


the  costs  against  alternative  uses  of 
money  in  the  Washington  situation, 
the  time  required  of  active  members 
when  compared  to  the  alternative 
uses  of  that  time,  and  the  value  of 
the  fraternal  associations  when  com- 
pared to  alternative  patterns  of 
friendship  and  activity. 

WOMEN'S  FRATERNITIES 

11.03  Panhellenic  Association.  The  Pan- 
hellenic  Association  is  the  cooperat- 
ing organization  of  women's  frater- 
nities. Its  purpose  is  "to  maintain 
on  a  high  plane  fraternity  life  and 
interfraternity  relationships,  to  co- 
operate with  the  University  in  its 
program,  to  maintain  high  social  and 
scholastic  standards,  and  to  be  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  interest  to  the  University  and  the 
fraternity  world.  To  be  represented 
in  the  Panhellenic  Association  a  fra- 
ternity must  have  at  least  five  chap- 
ters in  institutions  of  collegiate  rank. 
Members  of  the  Panhellenic  Associ- 
ation in  The  American  University 
are  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Delta 
Gamma,  Kappa  Delta,  and  Phi  Mu. 

11.04  Panhellenic  Council.  The  admin- 
istrative body  of  the  Panhellenic  As- 
sociation is  the  Panhellenic  Council 
composed  of  representatives  of  each 
woman's  fraternity  and  a  faculty  ad- 
visor. It  has  members  from  each  of 
the  four  fraternities. 

11.05  Panhellenic  Cup.  Because  high 
scholastic  attainment  is  a  major  ob- 
jective, the  Panhellenic  Association 
each  year  awards  the  Panhellenic 
Cup  to  the  pledge  with  the  highest 
scholastic  average.  The  name  of 
this  honor  student  is  engraved  on 
the  cup,  and  she  has  the  privilege  of 
keeping  it  in  her  fraternity  room 
during  the  next  year. 

11.06  Rushing.  Rules  governing  rushing, 
pledging,  and  initiation  as  they  relate 
to  women's  fraternities  are  defined 
by  the  Panhellenic  Association. 

11.07  Sponsored  Events.  The  Panhellenic 
Association  sponsors  or  assists  in 
sponsoring  such  events  as  (a)  the 
annual  Song  Fest  Competition  in 
which  fraternities  compete  by  pre- 
senting novel  arrangements  of  their 
songs,  ( b )  the  interfraternity  prome- 
nade, and  (c)  the  Panhellenic  teas. 
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11.08  Women's  Fraternities.  Gamma 
Delta  Chapter  of  Phi  Mu.  This  fra- 
ternity, established  in  the  University 
in  1933,  was  founded  at  Wesleyan 
College,  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1852, 
and  has  80  chapters.  Initiation  fee 
is  $48,  pledge  fee  $10,  monthly 
pledge  dues  $3,  and  monthly  active 
dues  $3.50  for  nine  months. 

11.09  Beta  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Delta 
Gamma,  This  fraternity,  established 
in  the  University  in  1936,  was 
founded  at  Lewis  School,  Oxford, 
Mississippi,  in  1873  and  has  85  chap- 
ters. Initiation  fee  is  $50,  pledge 
fee  $10,  monthly  pledge  dues  $2.50, 
and  monthly  active  dues  $4  for  nine 
months,  and  $2.50  for  three  summer 
months. 

11.10  Beta  Rho  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi 
Omega.  This  fraternity,  established 
in  the  University  in  1937,  was 
founded  at  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  in  1885  and 
has  76  chapters.  Initiation  fee  is 
$64.50  including  pin,  pledge  fee 
$7.50  monthly,  pledge  dues  $3 
monthly,  active  dues  $4  for  nine 
months. 

11.11  Beta  Iota  Chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta.  This  fraternity,  established  in 
the  University  in  1943,  was  founded 
at  Farmville,  Virginia,  in  1897  and 
has  70  chapters.  Initiation  fee  is 
$50,  pledge  fee  $6  monthly,  pledge 
dues  $2,  and  monthly  active  dues 
$4  for  eight  months. 

Chapter  Rooms — Each  woman's  fra- 
ternity has  a  chapter  room  located  in 
Mary  Graydon  Hall  for  its  exclusive 
use  and  social  purposes. 

MEN'S  FRATERNITIES 

11.12  Interfraternity   Council.      The   In- 

terfraternity  Council  is  the  cooperat- 
ing organization  of  the  men's  fra- 
ternities. Its  members  are  repre- 
sentatives of  fraternities  and  faculty 
advisers. 

11.13  Rushing.  Rules  governing  rushing, 
pledging,  and  initiation  as  they  re- 
late to  men's  fraternities  are  defined 
by  the  Interfraternity  Council. 

11.14  Epsilon  Triton  Chapter  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa.  This  fraternity, 
established  in  the  University  in  1936, 


was  founded  at  Massachusetts  State 
College  in  1873  and  has  65  chapters. 
Initiation  fee  is  $45,  pledge  fee  $10, 
monthly  pledge  dues  $7,  and 
monthly  active  dues  $7.50  for  eight 
months,  for  each  month  of  attend- 
ance. 

11.15  Epsilon  Iota  Chapter  of  Alpha 
Tau  Omega.  This  fraternity,  estab- 
lished in  the  University  in  1943,  was 
founded  at  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1865, 
and  has  110  chapters.  Initiation  fee 
is  $50,  pledge  fee  $3,  session  pledge 
dues  $5,  and  active  dues  $10  for 
each  session  in  attendance. 

11.16  Beta  Chi  Chapter  of  Alpha  Sigma 
Phi.  This  fraternity,  established  in 
the  University  in  1946,  was  founded 
at  Yale  University  in  1844  and  has 
77  chapters.  Initiation  fee  is  $45, 
pledge  fee  $5,  monthly  pledge  dues 
$2,  and  active  dues  $22  a  session. 

FRATERNITY  PROCEDURES 

11.17  Principles  of  Operation.  Fraterni- 
ties operate  in  the  University  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  principles: 

a.  Petitions  to  national  groups — No 
local  social  fraternity  shall  make 
overtures  or  petition  to  a  national 
fraternity  without  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  faculty. 

b.  Local  societies — The  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  any  local  social  group 
must  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 

c.  Eligibility — A  pledge  may  not  be 
initiated  into  a  fraternity  unless  such 
student  has  completed  at  least 
twelve  academic  hours  of  work  with 
not  less  than  a  1.00  grade  index. 

d.  Probation — When  the  combined 
scholastic  average  of  all  members, 
pledges,  and  affiliates  of  a  fraternity 
at  the  end  of  any  session  falls  below 
a  grade  index  of  1.00,  the  fraternity 
is  automatically  and  immediately 
placed  on  probation. 

e.  Violation  of  rules — A  fraternity 
which  violates  any  faculty  provision 
is  automatically  placed  on  probation 
and  denied  the  right  to  hold  any 
social  functions  during  the  period 
of    such    probation. 

f.  Initiation — Fraternities  must  com- 

Ely  with  the  following  rules  estab- 
shed  by  the  faculty  for  initiation: 
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a.  No  program  of  initiation  shall 
humiliate  a  student,  impair  or 
jeopardize  physical  or  mental 
condition,  restrict  free  physical 
movement,  or  interfere  with 
academic  study. 

b.  No  vulgarity  shall  be  included 
in  initiation,  nor  shall  private 
or  public  "rough-house"  initia- 
tions of  any  kind  be  held. 

g.  Social  events — The  number  of 
social  events  allocated  to  fraternities 
each  year  is  determined  by  the 
Social  Board  in  cooperation  with  the 
Panhellenic  Council  and  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Council.  Prior  to  every 
informal  or  formal  social  function,  a 
fraternity  must  file  a  written  request 
for  date,  define  the  nature  of  the 
event  and  the  projected  locale,  and 
propose  the  names  of  the  chape- 
rones  for  the  occasion.  Approval 
of  the  event  as  well  as  the  date 
comes  from  the  dean  of  student 
affairs. 

12.  FINANCE 

12.00  Fulltime  Tuition.  Inclusive  tuition 
fees  for  fulltime  students  in  the  fall 
and  spring  sessions  are: 

all  undergraduate  divisions 

$250.00  a  session 
graduate   division 

$12.00  a  credit  hour 
law  division 

3-year  program — day 

$175  a  session 
4-year  program — evening 

$125.00  a  session 

The  fulltime  tuition  fee  includes 
tuition  for  not  more  than  15  hours 
of  course  work  a  session  in  the 
Washington  College  of  Law  and  for 
not  more  than  18  hours  of  course 
work  a  session  in  the  undergraduate 
divisions.  A  student  permitted  to 
register  for  more  than  these  hours 
pays  for  each  extra  credit  hour  at 
the  usual  parttime  tuition  rate  for 
the  division  concerned.  The  full- 
time  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the 
undergraduate  divisions  includes 
fees  for  registration,  library,  health 
service,  student  activities,  admis- 
sion to  athletic  contests,  debates, 
dramatic  and  musical  performances, 


concerts,  and  lectures  presented  by 
the  University,  and  the  graduation 
fee  for  those  who  have  completed 
126  credit  hours  in  fulltime  attend- 
ance at  The  American  University. 
The  fulltime  tuition  fee  for  under- 
graduate students  also  includes  all 
course  fees  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated in  the  description  of  courses 
for  which  a  special  fee  is  charged. 

12.01  Parttime  Tuition.  Tuition  fees  for 
parttime  students  in  the  fall  and 
spring  sessions  and  for  all  students 
during  the  summer  session  are: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

$15.00  each  credit  hour 

School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs 

$12.00  each  credit  hour 

Washington  College  of  Law 

$12.50  each  credit  hour 

The  parttime  tuition  fees  include 
no  privileges  beyond  attendance  at 
academic  courses.  Parttime  stu- 
dents who  register  for  courses  in 
more  than  one  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  charged  for  tuition  at 
the  credit  hour  rate  of  the  division 
in  which  the  course  is  offered.  Grad- 
uate students  enrolled  in  art,  lan- 
guage, or  graduate  mathematics 
courses  pay  tuition  of  $15.00  a  credit 
hour  and  special  fees  assessed  from 
all  students  in  those  courses. 

12.02  Summer  Session  Fees.  An  under- 
graduate student  carrying  five  or 
more  hours  in  any  half  of  the  sum- 
mer session  pays  in  addition  to  his 
course  fees  $5.00  a  session  as  a 
University  activity  fee.  All  summer 
session  students  who  five  in  Univer- 
sity apartments  or  residence  halls 
pay  a  health  fee  of  $5.00  a  session. 

12.03  Graduate  Study  Fee.  Any  graduate 
student  who  has  completed  course 
work  and  thesis  seminar  require- 
ments for  an  advanced  degree  may 
continue  on  the  rolls  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  student  in  good  stand- 
ing upon  payment  of  a  graduate 
study  fee  of  $15.00  a  session.  The 
fee  entitles  the  student  to  the  use  of 
the  University  libraries  and  to  con- 
sultation with  his  advisor  and  other 
members   of  the  faculty.     The  fee 
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must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration and  is  not  refundable. 

12.04  Advance  Payment.  Fulltime  fees 
for  tuition,  residence,  meals,  and  for 
all  other  purposes  are  payable  in  full 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session  and 
are  not  refundable  except  in  cases 
of  illness  certified  bv  the  University 
physician  or  by  a  physician  whose 
statement  is  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity physician,  or  for  other  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of 
the  student.  Request  for  refund  is 
directed  in  writing  to  the  Univer- 
sity treasurer. 

12.05  Deferred  Payment  of  Fulltime 
Fees.  The  University  offers  a  plan 
of  deferred  payment  of  fulltime  fees 
in  the  fall  and  spring  sessions  for  the 
convenience  of  students  and  their 
parents  who  prefer  to  pay  in  in- 
stallments during  the  academic  year. 
Students  and  their  parents  electing 
to  take  advantage  of  this  plan  (a) 
make  application  to  the  treasurer  on 
a   form    provided   for   the   purpose, 

(b)  execute  a  promise  to  pay  the 
fees   in  full  for  the  entire   session, 

(c)  pay  a  deferment  fee  of  $5.00 
each  session,  and  (d)  arrange  to 
discharge  each  session's  obligation 
in  three  installments. 

12.06  Payment  of  Parttime  Fees.  A 
parttime  student  electing  one  course 
a  session  must  pay  the  course  tuition 
in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Parttime  students  electing  more  than 
one  course  a  session  may  pay  their 
tuition  fees  in  three  installments 
plus  a  service  charge  of  $1.00. 
Under  this  plan  one-third  of  the 
tuition  plus  the  service  charge  is 
payable  at  the  time  of  registration, 
one-third  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  of  classes,  and  one-third  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  week  of 
classes.  All  special  course  and  other 
fees  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time 
of  registration. 

12.07  Definition  of  Fulltime  Student.  A 
fulltime  student  in  all  divisions  of 
the  University  is  one  carrying  not 
less  than  12  hours  of  courses  during 
the  fall  and  spring  sessions  or  not 
less  than  five  hours  of  course  work 
during  any  summer  half  session  or 
10  hours  of  course  work  during  any 
summer  full  session. 


12.08  Fulltime     Half     Session     Courses. 

The  tuition  fee  for  a  student  en- 
rolled in  half-session  courses  only 
during  the  spring  and  fall  is  $125 
for  the  half  session  in  which  he  is 
enrolled  for  a  minimum  of  six  credits 
and  on  the  basis  of  $12.00  a  credit 
hour  during  half-sessions  in  which 
his  load  is  below  the  minimum,  pro- 
vided that  during  the  full  session 
the  sum  of  the  credits  earned  dur- 
ing the  two  half  sessions  does  not 
total  12  or  more.  When  the  credits 
earned  in  two  half  sessions  total  12 
or  more  the  tuition  fee  is  $250  a 
session. 

12.09  Fall  and  Spring  Session  Refund 
Policy.  A  student  who  officially 
withdraws  from  full-session  courses 
before  the  meeting  of  the  first  class 
receives  a  refund  of  all  tuition  paid 
except  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00. 
Refund  for  students  who  withdraw 
officially  after  the  first  meeting  of 
full-session  classes  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  following  schedule: 

Withdrawal  Per  cent  of 

During  Tuition  Refunded 

1st  and  2nd  week 80 

3rd  and  4th  week 60 

5th  and  6th  week 40 

7th  and  8th  week 20 

after  8th  week none 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws 
from  half-session  courses  before  the 
meeting  of  the  first  class  receives  a 
refund  of  all  tuition  except  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $5.00.  Refund  for 
students  who  officially  withdraw 
after  the  first  meeting  of  these  half- 
session  courses  is  made  according 
to  the  following  schedule: 

Per  cent  of 
Withdrawal  Tuition  Refunded 

During  Half  Session 

1st  week 60 

2nd  week   20 

after  2nd  week    none 

12.10  Refund    Policy    Summer    Session. 

A  refund  of  all  tuition  paid  except 
$5.00  will  be  made  to  summer  ses- 
sion students  who  withdraw  before 
the  opening  dates  of  the  summer 
session  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 
No  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  will  be 
made    to    students    who    withdraw 
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from  summer  session  courses   after 
the  first  day  of  classes. 

12.11  Refund  Policy  in  Emergency  Situ- 
ations. In  the  case  of  students  who 
register  before  the  first  day  of  classes 
in  any  session  and  who  are  obliged 
to  withdraw  during  that  session  be- 
cause of  serious  illness  or  other  criti- 
cal emergencies  beyond  their  con- 
trol, the  University  may  alter  its 
usual  refund  policy.  Students  who 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  this 
consideration  must  inform  the  regis- 
trar immediately  of  their  withdrawal 
from  classes  and  must  in  addition 
address  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity a  letter  stating  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  their  withdrawal.  In 
cases  of  illness  a  certificate  signed 
bv  the  student's  physician  or  em- 
ployer must  be  attached  to  the  letter. 

12.12  Health  Fee.  A  parttime  undergrad- 
uate student  enrolled  for  less  than 
12  academic  hours  and  all  gradu- 
ate or  law  students  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  health  service  as  pro- 
vided for  fulltime  students  by  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $10.00  a  session 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  or  $5.00  in 
any  summer  half  session. 

12.13  Student  Activity  Fee.  A  student 
in  any  division  enrolled  for  less  than 
12  hours  may  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  fulltime  students  in  membership 
in  the  student  associations  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Pub- 
he  Affairs  by  the  payment  of  a 
student  activity  fee  of  $7.50  a  ses- 
sion in  the  fall  and  spring,  or  $5.00 
in  any  summer  half  session. 

12.14  Graduation  Caps  and  Gowns.  Stu- 
dents provide  their  own  caps,  gowns, 
and  hoods  for  academic  ceremonies 
at  their  own  expense.  A  schedule 
of  costs  is  issued  with  the  announce- 
ment of  academic  ceremonies. 

12.15  Lockers.  Lockers  for  the  conven- 
ience of  students  at  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  located  in  the 
basement  of  Hurst  Hall.  Assign- 
ment of  lockers  is  made  by  the 
bursar  of  the  College  upon  memo- 
randum from  the  dean  and  upon 
the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.00  a 
session. 


12.16  Post  Office  Box.  Students  in  resi- 
dence may  arrange  for  post  office 
boxes  with  the  manager  of  the  Uni- 
versity bookstore  in  Leonard  Stu- 
dent Center  at  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Mail  otherwise  is  de- 
livered in  general  or  residence  hall 
boxes.  The  box  fee  is  $1.00  a  ses- 
sion, to  be  paid  to  the  manager  of 
the  bookstore. 

12.17  Science  Laboratory  Fees.  The  Uni- 
versity assesses  a  non-refundable  fee 
of  $5.00  for  each  science  laboratory 
course  elected. 

12.18  Art  Studio  Fee.  The  instructor  in 
art  studio  courses  assesses  a  model 
fee.  The  amount  of  the  fee  is  estab- 
lished by  the  instructor  and  is  not 
included  in  the  fees  covered  by 
the  fulltime  undergraduate  tuition 
charge. 

12.19  Music  Lesson  Privilege.  A  full- 
time  student  recommended  by  the 
department  of  music  may  receive 
instruction  in  piano,  organ,  violin, 
or  voice  without  payment  of  an  ad- 
ditional fee,  provided  such  student 
agrees  in  writing  ( 1 )  to  practice  not 
less  than  15  hours  a  week  AND  ( 2 ) 
to  participate  regularly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  choral  or  instrumental 
group  in  the  University.  The  con- 
ditions must  be  strictly  observed. 
The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  withdraw  the  privilege  and  to 
assess  a  fee  at  its  discretion. 

12.20  Music  Lesson  Fees.  Students  elect- 
ing music  lessons  not  included  in 
Paragraph  12.19  and  all  students 
other  than  those  electing  piano, 
organ,  voice,  and  violin,  pay  the 
regular  fee  of  $75  a  session  for  a 
half-hour  lesson  for  16  weeks  plus 
a  practice  room  fee  of  $5.00  a  ses- 
sion. These  fees  are  not  included 
in  those  covered  by  the  fulltime 
undergraduate  tuition  charge. 

12.21  Schedule  of  Special  Fees — General. 
Deferred  Payment  of  Accounts 

Fulltime  undergraduate  and 

all  law  students $  5.00 

Parttime  students 1.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 
other  than  fulltime  under- 
graduate students  required 
to  take  the  examination.  .  .    10.00 

Late  Registration  Fee 3.00 
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Reinstatement    2.00 

Special  or  validating  examina- 
tions          5.00 

Transfer  from  course  or  vol- 
untary change  of  registra- 
tion  after  first  meeting  of 

class,  each  change 1.00 

Transcript    after    first    copy, 

each    1.00 

Laboratory  fee,  each  session       5.00 
Language  laboratory  fee,  each 

session    5.00 

12.22  Schedule  of  Special  Fees — Gradu- 
ate Division. 

Binding   of   dissertations   and 

theses    $12.00 

Comprehensive  examination  fee: 

PhD    $20.00 

M.A 10.00 

Graduation    fee,    Ph.D.    and 

M.A.    candidates 25.00 

Publication  fee  for  summary 

of  dissertation  or  thesis.  .  .    50.00 

Supervision 

Ph.D.  dissertation 72.00 

M.A.  thesis 36.00 

12.23  Schedule  of  Special  Fees — College 
of  Law. 

Matriculation  fee  payable 

once  only    $5.00 

Library  fee  each  session 3.00 

Graduation  fee 15.00 

12.24  Schedule  of  Special  Fees — Under- 
graduate. 

Application    fee    for    fulltime 

students  payable  once  only  $10.00 

Absence  from  classes  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  holi- 
day or  vacation  period,  for 
each  class  not  attended    .  .      2.00 

Graduation  fee 10.00 

12.25  Final  Payment  of  Accounts.  The 
University  issues  certified  copies  of 
transcripts  of  a  student's  academic 
record  onlv  when  such  student  has 
paid  in  fuil  all  financial  obligations. 
The  University  will  not  confer  a  de- 
gree upon  a  student  who  has  not 
paid  his  account  in  full. 

12.26  Change  in  Fees.  The  trustees  of 
the  University  reserve  the  right  to 
make  such  changes  in  tuition,  fees, 
and  all  other  costs  as  any  occasion 
may  make  necessary  and  to  make 
such  changes  applicable  to  students 
currently  or  formerly  enrolled  as 
well  as  to  new  students. 


13.  FELLOWSHIPS  AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

13.00  Purpose.  The  University  each  year 
offers  to  selected  fulltime  students 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  applica- 
tion fellowships  and  scholarships  in 
accordance  with  conditions  attached 
to  endowment  funds,  gifts,  grants, 
and  appropriations  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  In  general  the  awards  are 
made  to  students  whose  records  give 
promise  of  distinguished  academic 
performance,  citizenship,  and  useful 
living.  Unless  otherwise  stated  the 
awards  are  renewable. 

13.01  Application.  Awards  unless  other- 
wise specified  are  available  to  stu- 
dents entering  either  the  profes- 
sional, graduate,  or  undergraduate 
divisions.  Application  is  made  for 
a  grant  as  described  in  this  section 
to  the  provost,  The  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington  6,  District  of 
Columbia,  on  forms  supplied  by  the 
provost.  The  application  must  be 
accompanied  by 

a.  an  application  for  admission  to 
the  division  in  which  the  grant 
is  offered 

b.  a  certificate  of  medical  history 
and  examination 

c.  transcripts  of  academic  record 
as  required  under  admission 
provisions 

d.  a  personal  letter  stating  the  ap- 
plicant's academic  objectives, 
understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular grant  for  which  appli- 
cation is  made,  statement  of 
life  purposes,  and  reasons  why 
study  in  Washington  is  desired. 

e.  names  and  addresses  of  three 
persons,  not  related  to  the  ap- 
plicant, who  are  familiar  with 
his  academic  background  and 
personal  character 

i.  other  documents  or  evidence 
which  support  the  applicant's 
statements. 

13.02  Foreign  Students.  Foreign  stu- 
dents applying  for  grants  must  sub- 
mit to  the  provost  in  addition  to 
materials  required  under  13.01,  (1) 
two  certified  English  translations  of 
the  official  transcripts  of  academic 
work,  and  (2)  a  statement  from  a 
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responsible  academic  official  certify- 
ing the  applicant's  ability  to  speak, 
read,  and  understand  the  English 
language  with  sufficient  facility  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  university 
work. 

13.03  Date.  Applications  with  all  sup- 
porting admissions  documents  must 
be  presented  to  the  University  not 
later  than  February  1  for  the  aca- 
demic year  beginning  with  the  fall 
session. 

13.04  Appointment.  Selection  of  fellows 
and  scholars  is  made  by  the  com- 
mittee on  student  grants  of  which 
the  provost  of  the  University  is  the 
secretary.  Recipients  are  notified  of 
selection  by  the  provost  not  later 
than  March  15.  Each  appointee 
receives  two  certificates  of  award, 
one  for  personal  record,  the  other 
to  be  presented  to  the  bursar  at  the 
time  of  registration  and  payment  of 
fees. 

13.05  Acceptance.  An  appointee  must  ac- 
cept the  fellowship  or  scholarship 
awarded  by  a  letter  directed  to  the 
provost  not  later  than  March  31. 
Failure  to  notify  the  provost  of  ac- 
ceptance vacates  the  award. 

13.06  Renewal.  Application  for  renewal 
of  awards,  if  the  grant  may  be  con- 
tinued, must  be  made  by  letter  to 
the  provost  not  later  than  January 
15.  Renewal  awards  are  made  not 
later  than  February  1. 

13.07  Scholarship  Standard.  Fellows  and 
scholars  in  the  graduate  or  law  divi- 
sions must  complete  satisfactorily  all 
requirements  of  the  courses  in  which 
they  are  registered  and  maintain  a 
cumulative  achievement  index  of  not 
less  than  2.50.  Undergraduate  fel- 
lows and  scholars  must  complete  sat- 
isfactorily all  requirements  of  the 
courses  in  which  they  are  registered 
and  maintain  a  cumulative  achieve- 
ment index  of  not  less  than  2.25.  A 
fellow  or  scholar  who  fails  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  academic  stand- 
ing forfeits  the  award  at  the  end  of 
the  session  in  which  the  perform- 
ance is  below  the  specified  standard 
and  may  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  considered  for  reappoint- 
ment. 


13.08  Conditions  of  Acceptance.  A  stu- 
dent in  accepting  a  fellowship  or 
scholarship  acknowledges  that  he  is 
not  receiving  any  other  student 
grant,  assistantship,  workship,  or 
other  form  of  assistance,  student 
loans  excepted,  from  the  University. 
The  University  will  immediately 
cancel  the  award  if  other  forms  of 
assistance  are  accepted  by  the  ap- 
pointee and  such  student  is  not  eli- 
gible for  any  other  form  of  grant. 

13.09  Summer  Session.  Fellowships  and 
scholarships  are  not  valid  for  sum- 
mer session  study. 

13.10  Withdrawal.  An  appointee  who 
withdraws  from  classes  during  a  ses- 
sion, except  for  reasons  of  illness  or 
conditions  beyond  the  student's  con- 
trol as  accepted  by  the  committee 
on  student  grants,  forfeits  his  grant 
and  must  repay  to  the  University 
funds  or  credits  received. 

13.11  Payment  of  Grant.  Award  of  a 
stipend  does  not  include  remission 
of  tuition  and  fees  in  any  form.  An 
appointee  must  pay  to  the  bursar 
at  the  time  of  registration  the  fees 
for  work  elected. 

13.12  Modification  of  Procedure.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  at  any 
time  to  alter  appointment  proce- 
dures applicable  to  general  or  spe- 
cial appointments.  It  may  make  no 
appointment  to  stipends  if  the  com- 
mittee on  student  grants  finds  no 
satisfactory  applicants. 

13.13  Payment  of  Stipend.  Graduate 
and  professional  stipends  are  paid 
to  appointees  by  University  check. 
Undergraduate  stipends  are  credited 
on  tuition. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

13.14  Massey  Fellows.  Three  fellowships 
in  the  amount  of  $1800  are  awarded 
from  income  derived  from  a  trust 
established  by  the  late  Hart  A. 
Massey,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Pref- 
erence is  given  to  applicants  from 
Canada. 

13.15  Swift  Fellow.  One  fellowship  in 
the  amount  of  $1500  is  awarded 
to  a  graduate  of  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute, Evanston,  Dlinois.  The  fund 
was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gustavus  Swift,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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13.16  Teaching  Fellows.  Two  teaching 
fellowships  in  the  amount  of  $1200 
are  awarded  to  graduate  students. 
A  teaching  fellow  instructs  in  two 
courses  in  the  fall  and  spring  ses- 
sions under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  his  department. 

LAW  FELLOWSHIPS  AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

13.17  Daish  Scholar.  The  Grace  Markel 
Daish  Scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$200  established  by  a  bequest  from 
Grace  Markel  Daish  is  awarded  to 
a  woman  enrolled  in  the  dav  divi- 
sion. 

13.18  Lockwood  Scholar.  The  Belva  A. 
Lockwood  Scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a 
woman  in  the  day  division. 

13.19  Gillett  Scholar.  The  Emma  Gillett 
Memorial  Scholarship  in  the  amount 
of  $130  established  by  gifts  of 
alumni  in  honor  of  the  cofounder  of 
the  Washington  College  of  Law  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  woman  en- 
rolled in  the  day  division. 

UNDERGRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

13.20  Mary  Graydon  Scholarships.    The 

University  offers  annually  fifteen 
scholarships  in  the  amount  of  $350 
each  to  students  from  high  schools 
in  metropolitan  Washington.  The 
appointment  may  continue  for  not 
more  than  eight  sessions,  but  a 
Mary  Graydon  Scholar  who  fails  to 
maintain  a  distinctive  academic  in- 
dex permanently  forfeits  the  award. 
Appointment  as  Mary  Graydon 
Scholar  is  made  by  the  Universitv 
on  the  basis  of  a  board  of  selection 
composed  in  each  high  school  of  the 
principal,  the  college  advisor,  and 
two  representatives  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Names  of  candidates  must  be 
submitted  to  the  University  not 
later  than  February  1.  Selection  is 
made  during  the  third  week  in  Feb- 
ruary and  announcement  of  appoint- 
ments is  made  on  Founder's  Day, 
February  24.  The  scholarships  are 
made  available  as  a  result  of  the 
generous  benevolence  of  the  late 
Mary  Graydon  of  New  Jersey  and 


of  her  interest  in  the  education  of 
students  of  high  scholastic  perform- 
ance and  promise  of  leadership. 

13.21  National    Methodist    Scholarships. 

The  Universitv  offers  four  scholar- 
ships in  the  amount  of  $400  each 
to  students  of  high  scholastic  abilitv 
who  are  members  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  A  student  to  be  eligible  for 
a  National  Methodist  Scholarship 
in  his  freshman  year  must  be  a  grad- 
uate of  an  accredited  high  school 
with  a  grade  not  less  than  B  and 
rank  in  the  upper  15  per  cent  of  his 
graduating  class.  If  a  student  is 
appointed  to  a  scholarship  subse- 
quent to  his  freshman  year,  he  must 
show  an  average  of  not  less  than 
B  in  his  university  record  of  the 
previous  year.  The  applicant  must 
have  been  a  member  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  for  at  least  one  year 
and  be  outstanding  in  Christian  mo- 
tive, purpose,  and  ability.  Appoint- 
ment is  confirmed  by  action  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

13.22  The  Catherine  Letts  Scholarship 
in  the  amount  of  $350  established 
by  the  late  John  C.  Letts  to  honor 
his  daughter  is  awarded  to  a  student 
from  Iowa. 

13.23  The  Minnie  Letts  Scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $350  established  bv 
the  late  John  C.  Letts  to  honor  his 
daughter  is  awarded  to  a  student 
from  Kansas. 

13.24  The  Hugh  A.  and  Maggie  Thomp- 
son    Legg     Scholarship      in     the 

amount  of  $500  established  by  the 
late  Hugh  A.  Legg  of  Stevensville, 
Maryland,  is  awarded  to  a  student 
from  Maryland.  Preference  is  given 
to  applicants  from  Kent  Island, 
second  from  Queen  Ann's  Count}', 
and  third  from  any  locality.  Special 
conditions  relate  to  the  award. 

13.25  The  Charles  A.  Norwood  Me- 
morial Scholarship  in  the  amount 
of  $150  established  by  the  late 
Charles  A.  Norwood  of  Frederick, 
Maryland,  is  awarded  to  a  student 
from  Maryland. 

1  3.26  The  John  H.  and  Nannie  C.  Lucas 
Memorial  Scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $-350  established  bv  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Lucas  is  awarded  to  a  stu- 
dent from  Missouri. 

13.27  The  Carrie  S.  Oves  Scholarship 
in  the  amount  of  $100  is  awarded 
to  a  student  from  New  York. 

13.28  The  Colonel  Lucius  C.  Bennett 
scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $350 
established  by  the  late  Bruce  Ben- 
nett of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  to  honor 
her  husband  is  awarded  to  a  young 
man  from  Logan  County,  Ohio. 

13.29  The  S.  Emma  Baer  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $100 
is  awarded  to  a  needy  and  deserv- 
ing student  from  Pennsylvania. 

13.30  The  Walter  and  Sarah  Alexander 
Scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $150 
established  by  the  late  J.  S.  Alex- 
ander of  Wisconsin  to  honor  his 
parents  is  awarded  to  a  student 
from  Wisconsin. 

13.31  Woman's     Guild     Scholarship     is 

awarded  every  four  years  in  the 
amount  of  $150  annually  to  a 
woman  entering  in  the  freshman 
class. 

13.32  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters Scholarships  in  the  amounts 
of  $500,  $350,  and  $250  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
entry  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  students  of  art  and  music  of 
promise. 

13.33  Davis  Scholarship.  The  University 
each  year  appoints  a  scholar  to  a 
stipend  of  $500  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
tinguished performance  in  studies 
in  international  relations.  The  sti- 
pend was  established  by  B.  M. 
Davis  of  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  encourage  leadership  in 
international  affairs. 

13.34  Townsend  Scholarship.  The  George 
W.  Townsend  Memorial  Scholarship 
in  the  amount  of  $150  established 
by  the  late  George  W.  Townsend 
of  Bidley  Park,  Pennsylvania,  is 
awarded  to  a  student  preparing  for 
the  ministry  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 

13.35  Hall  Scholarship.  The  Annie  Hall 
Scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $150 
established  by  Miss  Annie  Hall  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  awarded 
to  a  student  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 


ALUMNI  AWARDS 

13.36  Alumni  Awards.  The  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  The  American  Univer- 
sity has  established  certain  awards 
to  honor  the  memory  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  faculty  or 
graduates  of  the  University.  Nomi- 
nations are  made  by  individual 
alumni  to  the  Alumni  Association 
Scholarship  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee recommends  two  candidates 
for  each  award  to  the  University 
Committee  on  Scholarships  which 
makes  the  final  selection  of  recipi- 
ents. Applications,  requests  for  re- 
newals of  grants,  and  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Alumni 
Secretary,  The  American  University, 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

George  W.  Collier  Fellowship: 
One  in  the  amount  of  $500 
awarded  to  a  graduate  student 
for  one  year  of  study. 
Harold  A.  Golden  Scholarship: 
One  in  the  amount  of  $500 
awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
student. 

Will  Hutchins  Scholarship:  One 
in  the  amount  of  $500  awarded 
to  an  undergraduate  student. 
A.  B.  Portorf  Scholarship:  One 
in  the  amount  of  $250  awarded 
to  an  undergraduate  student  who 
is  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

INTERNSHIPS 

13.37  Public  Administration  Interns.  In- 
ternships in  the  amount  of  full  tui- 
tion are  awarded  to  graduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  courses  leading 
toward  the  master  of  arts  degree  in 
public  administration.  Interns  are 
assigned  to  government  agencies 
for  supervised  research  work  and 
observation. 

13.38  Administrative  Interns.  Intern- 
ships providing  remission  of  tuition 
for  two  courses  a  session  are 
awarded  to  selected  students  ad- 
mitted to  internship  programs  in 
agencies  that  have  entered  into  in- 
ternship agreements  with  The  Amer- 
ican University. 

13.39  Psychiatric  Nurse  Interns.  Twenty- 
five  internships  with  a  stipend  of 
$1470  a  year  are  awarded  to  post- 
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graduate    nurses    enrolled    in    the 

Esychiatric  nurse  program  offered 
y  The  American  University  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital. The  course  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  year's  specialized  train- 
ing in  psychiatric  nursing.  Credits 
earned  apply  toward  fulfillment  of 
requirements  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  or  master  of  arts. 

CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 
FELLOWSHIPS 

13.40  Missionary  Fund  Grants.  A  grant 
from  the  Missionary  Emergency 
Fund  enables  the  University  to  offer 
the  awards  specified  in  the  para- 
graphs below. 

Missionary  Fellotv.  One  fellow- 
ship in  the  amount  of  $1500  is 
awarded  to  a  native  missionary 
who  has  completed  theological 
work  and  will  spend  one  year  in 
Washington  before  going  back  to 
his  own  country. 

Mission  Teacher.  One  fellowship 
in  the  amount  of  $1500  is 
awarded  to  a  graduate  student  to 
enable  him  to  complete  the  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree  in  education 
before  going  to  the  field. 
Foreign  Service.  One  fellowship 
in  the  amount  of  $1500  is 
awarded  to  a  graduate  student 
planning  to  enter  the  foreign  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States. 
Missionary  Journalist.  One  fel- 
lowship in  the  amount  of  $1500 
is  awarded  to  a  student  specializ- 
ing in  writing  news  and  articles 
describing  work  in  foreign  mis- 
sion fields. 

Mission  Workshop:  Six  grants  in- 
cluding full  tuition  and  residence 
fees  are  awarded  to  missionaries 
on  furlough  who  are  about  to  re- 
turn to  their  fields.  The  appoint- 
ment is  to  the  summer  workshop. 
Mission  Nurse:  Two  fellowships 
in  the  amount  of  $1200  are 
awarded  to  enable  young  women 
who  have  completed  their  R.  N. 
training  to  pursue  post-graduate 
work  in  nursing  leading  to  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  Applicants 
must  declare  their  intention  to 
serve  in  the  mission  field. 


FOREIGN  STUDENT  AWARDS 

13.41  Hall  of  Nations  Fellows.  Fellow- 
ships in  the  amount  of  one-half 
tuition  for  not  more  than  two 
courses  a  session  may  be  awarded 
to  foreign  students  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarship. 

13.42  Foreign  Student  Scholarships.  Five 
fellowships  in  the  amount  of  one- 
half  tuition  for  a  full  program  of 
studies  are  awarded  to  graduate  or 
undergraduate  students  from  for- 
eign countries  who  intend  to  return 
to  their  native  countries  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  studies. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

13.43  Graduate  Assistantships.  Eight 
graduate  assistantships  in  the 
amount  of  $360  are  awarded  to 
graduate  students  who  perform 
bibliographical  research  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  chairman  of 
their  departments  for  15  hours  a 
week  during  the  fall  and  spring 
sessions. 

13.44  Department  Assistantships.  De- 
partment assistantships  in  the 
amount  of  $75  are  awarded  to 
graduate  or  upperclass  students  who 
provide  assistance  in  one  course  a 
session  under  the  direction  of  their 
department  chairmen. 

14.  STUDENT  LOANS 

14.00  Procedure.  The  University  provides 
loan  funds  to  assist  fulltime  students 
in  meeting  financial  obligations  and 
emergency  needs.  Loans  are  avail- 
able within  the  limits  of  University 
funds  to  students  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy.  Loans  are  not 
made  to  any  student  during  the  first 
session  of  attendance.  The  sums 
which  may  be  borrowed  are  defined 
by  the  terms  of  the  trust  which 
establishes  the  fund.  Each  borrower 
signs  a  promissory  note.  This  note 
must  be  endorsed  by  some  finan- 
cially responsible  person.  Applica- 
tions for  loans  are  made  to  the  dean 
of  student  affairs  on  forms  obtained 
from  the  dean  of  any  division.  The 
application  must  bear  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  dean  of  the  division  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled. 
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14.01  Junior  and   Senior   Women.     The 

William  V.  Long  Fund  established 
by  the  late  William  V.  Long  of 
Philadelphia  provides  loans  for  jun- 
ior and  senior  women. 

The  Woman's  Guild  maintains  a 
loan  fund  to  assist  junior  and  senior 
women. 

14.02  Men.  The  Ida  Letts  Educational 
Fund  established  by  the  late  John 
C.  Letts  to  honor  his  wife  provides 

loans  for  men.  15.00 

14.03  Short  Loans.  The  Class  of  1932 
Loan  Fund  provides  loans  up  to 
$50  for  periods  not  to  exceed  one 
year.  The  Class  of  1938  Loan  Fund 
provides  30-day  loans  to  students 
who  have  at  least  a  1.00  average. 
Short  loans  from  these  funds  are 
available  only  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

14.04  Methodist  Loans.  A  student  who 
has  been  a  member  of  a  Methodist 
Church  for  at  least  one  year  is 
eligible  to  borrow  funds  from  The 
Methodist  Church.  The  student 
must  have  (1)  at  least  a  1.00  aver- 
age, (2)  be  at  least  17,  (3)  have 
the  endorsement  of  his  pastor,  and 
(4)    give  promise  of  usefulness  to 

the  church  and  to  society.    Loans         15.01 
must    be    repaid    within    six    years 
after   the   student  leaves   the   Uni- 
versity. 

14.05  Masonic  Loans.  The  Grand  Com- 
mandry  Knights  Templar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
several  states  maintain  a  Masonic 
Loan  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  men 
and  women  who  are  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  members  of  the  Masonic 
order. 

14.06  P.E.O.  Fund.  The  P.E.O.  Society, 
a  national  organization  of  women 
devoted  to  educational  and  benevo- 
lent enterprises,  offers  loan  assist- 
ance to  women. 

14.07  D.A.R.   Fund.     The   Daughters   of        15.02 
the  American   Pievolution  maintain 

a  fund  to  assist  deserving  students 
of  Revolutionary  War  soldier  an- 
cestry. The  District  of  Columbia 
chapter  administers  the  fund  in  the 
area. 

14.08  Student  Budgets.  Students  facing 
financial  problems  are  advised  to 
counsel  with  a  student  personnel 
officer  or  with  the  dean  of  student 


affairs  on  their  personal  budgets. 
Before  making  a  loan  the  student 
should  explore  all  other  means  of 
meeting  financial  obligations  and 
especially  ways  of  self-help.  The 
University  placement  officer  is  avail- 
able to  assist  students  in  finding 
remunerative  employment  adjusted 
to  their  academic  schedules. 

15.  RESIDENCE 

Residence  Facilities.  University 
residence  halls  and  furnished  apart- 
ments are  located  on  the  campus  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
about  20  minutes  by  public  trans- 
portation from  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  and  the 
Washington  College  of  Law.  Apart- 
ments provide  living  room,  kitchen- 
ette, bath,  and  one  or  two  bedrooms 
for  married  students.  Fulltime  un- 
dergraduate students  not  residing 
with  parents  or  relatives  are  required 
to  live  in  the  residence  halls.  Appli- 
cations of  fulltime  graduate  and  law 
students  who  wish  to  reside  in  Uni- 
versity rooms  or  apartments  will  be 
considered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received. 
Administration.  University  resi- 
dence halls  and  apartments  are  op- 
erated under  the  direction  of  the 
dean  of  residence.  Residence  halls 
are  supervised  by  a  head  resident 
responsible  to  the  dean  of  residence. 
Apartments  are  supervised  by  a  resi- 
dent manager.  Each  residence  hall 
has  its  own  faculty  advisor  and  its 
own  residence  hall  council  for  the 
definition  of  house  rules  within  Uni- 
versity policy  and  the  administra- 
tion of  house  discipline.  A  campus 
residence  council  coordinates  the 
programs  of  the  several  residence 
units.  House  rules  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  dean  of  residence. 
Assignment.  New  students  upon 
admission  should  direct  applications 
for  rooms  or  apartments  to  the  dean 
of  residence,  Mary  Graydon  Hall, 
The  American  University,  Washing- 
ton 16,  D.  C.  Applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  reservation  fee 
of  $25.00  to  be  applied  on  residence 
fees.  The  reservation  fee  will  be 
returned  if  the  application  is  denied 
or    if   the    reservation    is    cancelled 
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within  six  weeks  before  the  opening 
of  any  session.  Students  already  en- 
rolled in  the  University  should  make 
application  directly  to  the  dean  of 
residence,  The  American  University, 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

15.03  Schedule  of  Fees.  The  schedule  of 
residence  hall  fees  for  each  student 
per  session  is: 

Women  Single     Double 

Mary  Graydon 

Hall     $150        $125 

McCabe  exclusively 

House    work-study 

Men 
Hamilton   House     $125        $115 
Clark  House      .  .   $  95        $  80 

Flint  House $  95        $  80 

Hughes  House ...    $  95        $  80 
Roper  House.    .    $125        $100 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

1  bedroom     $26.50  to  $40  a  mo. 

2  bedroom     $36.00  a  mo. 

At  the  time  of  registration  a  deposit 
of  $1.00  must  be  made  to  the  bursar 
at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  key  to  the  room  or  apartment 
assigned.  The  deposit  will  be  re- 
funded when  the  key  is  returned 
to  the  bursar.  Fees  for  residence 
halls  and  apartments  are  subject 
to  change. 

15.04  What  the  University  Furnishes. 
The  University  as  a  part  of  the  resi- 
dence fee  provides  for  students  in 
residence  halls,  but  not  apartments, 
two  sheets  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  one  fresh  sheet  a  week 
thereafter,  one  pillow  case  a  week, 
two  towels  a  week,  and  laundry 
service  for  these  items. 

15.05  What  the  Student  Furnishes.  Stu- 
dents in  all  residence  halls  provide 
their  own  blankets,  study  lamps, 
waste  baskets,  hangers,  scatter  rugs, 
and  such  easy  chairs  as  they  may 
wish. 

15.06  Restrictions  on  Occupancy  of  Resi- 
dence Halls.  During  the  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  mid-year,  Easter 
and  other  vacation  periods  the  resi- 
dence halls  are  officially  closed.  Stu- 
dents may  not  reside  on  the  campus 
during  such  periods  without  the  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  dean  and  the 
payment  of  a  special  fee. 


15.07  Restrictions  on  Occupancy  of 
Apartments.  Apartments  must  be 
vacated  within  four  days  after  a 
student  is  graduated  or  ceases  to  be 
in  fulltime  attendance.  A  student 
may  not  continue  occupancy  of  an 
apartment  when  not  registered  for 
fulltime  work  in  any  session,  except 
that  he  may  be  absent  on  vacation 
during  any  half  of  the  summer 
session. 

15.08  Responsibility  of  Students.  A  stu- 
dent in  residence  in  the  University 
must  observe  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  he  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  damage  done  to  his 
room  or  apartment  during  his  period 
of  occupancy.  Any  student  who 
fails  to  comply  with  campus  stand- 
ards may  be  required  by  the  dean 
of  residence  to  surrender  his  room 
or  apartment. 

16.  DINING  SERVICE 

16.00  Dining.  To  promote  the  ideal  of 
residence,  which  is  so  easily  dis- 
rupted in  an  urban  environment,  the 
University  requires  all  students  in 
residence  as  a  condition  of  such  resi- 
dence to  take  their  meals  in  the  Uni- 
versity dining  room  located  in  Mary 
Graydon  Hall,  on  the  campus  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
dining  room  is  open  daily  during 
academic  sessions. 

16.01  Dining  Fee.  Students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  live 
in  University  residence  halls  must 
purchase  a  meal  ticket  providing 
three  meals  a  day,  Monday  through 
Friday,  during  the  fall  and  spring 
sessions.  Resident  students  regis- 
tered in  the  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Public  Affairs  must  pur- 
chase a  meal  ticket  providing  either 
three  meals  or  two  meals — breakfast 
and  dinner — a  day.  Meals  on  week- 
ends must  be  purchased  individually 
as  must  all  meals  during  summer 
sessions.  Fees  for  meal  tickets  are 
payable  in  advance  or  in  three  in- 
stallments to  the  bursar  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session.  The  charge 
for  the  meal  ticket  providing  three 
meals  a  day  is  $150  a  session,  and 
for  the  meal  ticket  providing  only 
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two  meals  a  day  it  is  $100  a  session. 
These  fees  are  subject  to  change. 

16.02  Adjustments  in  Meal  Service  Be- 
cause  of   Academic   Schedule.     A 

student  forced  to  be  absent  from 
meals  included  in  his  meal  ticket 
because  of  the  requirements  of  his 
class  schedule  may  arrange  with  the 
manager  of  the  University  dining 
room  to  receive  during  weekends  or 
at  other  mutually  agreeable  times 
meals  to  compensate  for  those  he 
has  missed.  Such  arrangements 
must  however  be  made  in  advance. 

16.03  A  la  Carte  Service.  For  the  con- 
venience of  students  an  a  la  carte 
service  is  furnished  in  the  coffee 
shop  located  in  the  Leonard  Stu- 
dent Center  on  the  campus  and  at 
the  snack  bar  located  in  1911  F 
Street  at  the  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ences  and  Public  Affairs. 

16.04  Private  Dining  Room.  Reserva- 
tions may  be  made  for  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners  in  special 
dining  rooms  for  student,  faculty, 
and  educational  groups.  The  private 
dining  rooms  are  known  as  Hoover 
Room,  Wilson  Room,  and  McKinley 
Room,  located  in  Mary  Graydon 
Hall  on  the  campus  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Arthur 
N.  Haskell  Room,  located  at  1911 
F  Street.  Requests  for  reservations 
at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  be  made  to  the  University 
dining  room  manager  in  Mary  Gray- 
don Hall.  Arrangements  for  the 
use  of  dining  facilities  at  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 
should  be  made  with  the  manager 
of  the  snack  bar.  Reservations  must 
be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  pos- 
sible and  in  no  case  less  than  48 
hours  prior  to  the  time  of  the  meal 
that  is  being  scheduled. 

16.05  Special  Diets.  The  University  takes 
no  responsibility  for  students  requir- 
ing special  diets;  it  does  not  accept 
responsibility  for  students  who  re- 
quire foods  and  menus  which  differ 
from  the  standard  bill  of  fare. 

16.06  Conduct   in   Dining  Rooms.     The 

dining  room  manager  may  revoke 
the  privilege  of  a  student  to  use 
the    dining    room    if    such    student 


fails  to  maintain  standards  of  good 
taste. 

17.  UNIVERSITY  STANDARDS 

17.00  Honor  Pledge.  A  student  by  the 
act  of  enrollment  accepts  the  regu- 
lations and  traditions  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  binds  himself  to  this  honor 
pledge: 

I  hereby  expressly  agree  to  and 
accept  the  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  bind  myself  in  honor  to 
cooperate  with  its  trustees,  faculty, 
administrative  officers,  and  my  fel- 
low students,  and  to  maintain 
standards  of  scholarship,  conduct, 
and  loyalty  which  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  The  American  University. 

17.01  Enactment    of    Regulations.     The 

board  of  trustees,  the  president  of 
the  University  under  authority  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  corporation,  the 
faculty,  the  student  associations,  and 
the  house  councils  establish  regu- 
lations designed  to  promote  the 
realization  of  academic  objectives 
and  moral  ideals  of  the  University 
and  to  enrich  the  lives  of  students 
as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
a  social  group. 

17.02  Discipline.  Under  the  by-laws  of 
the  corporation  disciplinary  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  president. 
Disciplinary  actions  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem  are  taken 
on  the  basis  of  recommendations 
made  by  faculty  and  student  com- 
mittees. In  general  students  recom- 
mended for  disciplinary  action  are 
referred  to  University  student  per- 
sonnel and  guidance  officers  for 
interview,  report,  and  final  recom- 
mendations. The  actions  proceed 
through  the  office  of  the  dean  of 
student  affairs.  The  encouragement 
of  the  student  to  maturity  within 
the  limits  of  the  general  welfare 
of  the  University  community  is 
alwavs  the  objective  of  disciplinary 
action. 

17.03  Tree  Signs.  The  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  forbid  the  tacking 
of  signs  and  announcements  to 
trees.  Students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers commit  a  misdemeanor  by  the 
violation  of  this  provision  or  the 
code  and  upon  citation  by  the 
police  are  subject  to  fine. 
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17.04  Gardening.  The  University  en- 
courages faculty  and  students  to 
take  a  plot  of  campus  ground  and 
develop  it  as  a  garden  within  the 
general  campus  plan. 

17.05  Motor  Vehicles.  The  University 
requires  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
operating  motor  vehicles  on  Uni- 
versity property  to  register  the  ma- 
chine by  filing  the  license  number, 
make,  and  model  at  the  office  of  the 
registrar.  The  University  issues 
distinctive  numbered  identification 
tags  for  vehicles  so  registered. 


17.06  Pets.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff 
members  residing  on  the  campus  in 
residence  halls,  apartments,  or  uni- 
versity houses  are  not  permitted  to 
keep  dogs,  cats,  or  other  pets. 

17.07  Liquor.  A  student  who  brings  or 
consumes  alcoholic  beverages  on  the 
campus  is  liable  to  dismissal.  Alco- 
holic beverages  mav  not  be  served 
at  any  function  held  by  a  University 
organization  either  on  or  off  the 
campus. 

17.08  Smoking.  Smoking  in  class  session 
either  by  students  or  faculty  is  pro- 
hibited. 
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Ernst  Posner,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 

Public  Affairs 
David  Bookstaver,  LL.B.,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

Admissions  Committee 

President  of  the  University  John  S.   Myers 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  James  Skillington 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  Ernst  Posner 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  Austin  Van  der  Slice 

University  Registrar  Ellis  Weitzman 
Edwin  A.  Mooers 

Academic  Standards  Committee 

President  of  the  University  Harold  Davis 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Herbert  Fuchs 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  John  S.  Myers 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  Ernst  Posner 

University  Registrar  William  Reno 
Charles  M.  Clark 

Academic  Ceremonies  Committee 

President  of  the  University  University  Business  Officer 

University  Marshal  Robert  Gates 

Assistant  Marshals  James   McLain 

University  Registrar 

Library  Committee 

President  of  the  University  Merritt  C.  Batchelder 

University  Librarian  Donald  Derby 

Librarian  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Andrew  S.  Keck 

Librarian  of  the  College  of  Law  Charles  Trueblood 
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THE  CORPORATION 

Established  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
February  24,  1893 

Robert  Virgil  Fletcher Chairman 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan V ice-Chairman 

Ralph  D.  Smith Secretary 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
Thirty-first  President  of  the  United 
States.  Waldorf  Towers,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  New  York. 
Honorary  Trustee. 

Term  Expires  1953 

Mrs.  Alben  W.  Barkley,  2101  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Howard  Booher,  Director,  Washing- 
ton Office,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Com- 
pany, Sharon  Steel  Corporation, 
Munsey  Building,  1329  E  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 
Home:  3933  Fordham  Road,  North- 
west, Washington  16,  D.  C. 

George  C.  Clarke,  Owner,  Ebbitt 
Hotel,  Tenth  and  H  Streets,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C.  Home: 
Belmont,  Leesburg,  Virginia. 

Paul  B.  Cromelin,  Attorney,  Crome- 
lin,  Townsend  &  Kirkland,  National 
Press  Building,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 
Home:  3806  Gramercy  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington   16,  D.   C. 

Marion  H.  Hedges,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Labor  Advisers,  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  Home:  3257  O 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Howard  W.  Jackson,  President,  Riall 
Jackson  Company,  101-107  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Building,  Balti- 
more 2,  Maryland.  Home:  The 
Greenway  Apartments,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

William  F.  Knowland,  United  States 
Senator  from  California,  The  United 
States  Senate,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Home:  2744  Thirty-second  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  M.  Lester,  Secretary,  Car- 
negie Corporation  of  New  York,  522 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  New 
York.  Home:  414  East  Fifty-second 
Street,  New  York. 

Benjamin  W.  Meeks,  Pastor,  5100 
Norwood  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  United 
States  Minister  to  Switzerland,  Bern, 
Switzerland. 

A.  Frank  Smith,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  2308  Southmore 
Boulevard,  Houston,  Texas. 

John  H.  Williams,  Certified  Public 
Accountant  with  George  B.  Buck, 
Consulting  Actuary,  New  York. 
Home:  50  Hill  Park  Avenue,  Great 
Neck,  New  York. 
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Term  Expires  1955 

Lyle  W.  Ashby,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Professional  Relations,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C.  Home:  4425  Windom 
Place,  Northwest,  Washington  16, 
D.  C. 

Francis  H.  Boland,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Adams  Express  Company,  48 
Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 
Home:  180  Central  Park  South, 
New  York  19,  New  York. 

Robert  V.  Fletcher,  Special  Counsel, 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 
814  Transportation  Building,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.  Home:  3601  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, 16,  D.  C. 

Charles  Wesley  Flint,  Bishop  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue,  Northeast,  Washing- 
ton 2,  D.  C. 

Wayne  C.  Grover,  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  National  Archives, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Home:  1401 
Linden  Lane,  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land. 

Arthur  N.  Haskell,  President,  Drive- 
All  Manufacturing  Company,  De- 
troit 14,  Michigan.  Home:  911 
Whittier  Boulevard,  Grosse  Pointe 
30,  Michigan. 

Mark  Lansburgh,  3111  Idaho  Ave- 
nue, Northwest,  Washington  16, 
D.  C. 

John  L.  Laskey,  Attorney,  Laskey  & 
Laskey,  Albee  Building,  1426  G 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington  5, 
D.  C.  Home:  10  Farmington  Drive, 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  Editor,  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  North- 
west, Washington  6,  D.  C.  Home: 
4109  Seventeenth  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington  11,  D.  C. 


Walter  E.  Myer,  Director,  Civic  Edu- 
cation Service,  1733  K  Street,  North- 
west, Washington  6,  D.  C.  Home: 
3729  Fordham  Road,  Northwest, 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

John  M.  Orem,  President,  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital,  1140  North 
Capitol  Street,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 
Home:  2800  Woodley  Road,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C. 

John  M.  Reeves,  President,  Reeves 
Brothers,  Incorporated,  54  Worth 
Street,  New  York  13,  New  York. 
Home:  26  Ridge  Road,  Summit, 
New  Jersey. 

Roland  Rice,  Attorney,  537  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington  5, 
D.  C.  Home:  22  Franklin  Street, 
Kensington,  Maryland. 

John  Sparkman,  United  States  Senator 
from  Alabama,  The  United  States 
Senate,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Home:  4920  Upton  Street,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C. 

John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  President, 
Baltimore  Trust  Company,  Selby- 
ville,  Delaware. 

George  T.  Trundle,  Jr.,  President, 
The  Trundle  Engineering  Company, 
Bulkley  Building,  1501  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

Floyd  W.  Woodcock,  200  West  Ninth 
Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Term  Expires  1957 

Harold  I.  Baynton,  Director,  Office 
of  Alien  Property,  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Home:  4624  Tilden  Street,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C. 

Earl  Bunting,  Managing  Director, 
National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, 14  North  Forty-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  New  York.  Home:  4000 
Cathedral  Avenue,  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Harry  W.  Burgan,  Pastor,  1206  De- 
catur Street,  Northwest,  Washington 
11,  D.  C. 

Edward  F.  Colladay,  Attorney,  Col- 
laday  &  Colladay,  1331  G  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Home:  1615  Holly  Street,  North- 
west, Washington  12,  D.  C. 

Horace  E.  Cromer,  Pastor,  Mc- 
Kendree  Methodist  Church,  South 
Dakota  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  Northeast,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Home:  3309  South  Dakota  Avenue, 
Northeast,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  Yule  Fisher,  Attorney,  Highway 
Users  Conference,  Inc.,  National 
Press  Building,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 
Home:  4328  Yuma  Street,  North- 
west, Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Robert  Heller,  President,  Robert 
Heller  &  Associates,  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Home:  18235  Shaker  Boulevard, 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

James  I.  Hoffman,  Chief,  Section  on 
Surface  Chemistry,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Home:  3607  Calvend  Lane,  Rock 
Creek  Hills,  Kensington,  Maryland. 

A.  C.  Houghton,  President,  E.  Quincy 
Smith,  Inc.,  1418  H  Street,  North- 
west, Washington  5,  D.  C.  Home: 
2630  University  Place,  Washington 
9,  D.  C. 

Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  President, 
The  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Home:  2442  Belmont  Road, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Otto  E.  Koegel,  Attorney,  D wight, 
Harris,  Koegel  &  Coskey,  100  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  New  York. 


Charles  P.  McCormick,  President, 
McCormick  &  Company,  Inc.,  Mc- 
Cormick Building,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

Raymond  W.  Miller,  Public  Relations 
and  Trade  Consultant,  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  Dupont 
Circle  Building,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Home:  2540  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Northwest,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

James  Craig  Peacock,  Attorney,  Wil- 
liams, Myers  &  Quiggle,  Munsey 
Building,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 
Home:  12  West  Irving  Street,  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland. 

Helena  D.  Reed,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  United  States  Court- 
house, Washington,  D.  C.  Home: 
1601  Argonne  Place,  Northwest, 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Richard  S.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  President, 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

J.  Garfield  Riley,  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Attorney,  United  States 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  Home:  1738  N  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  H.  Sibley,  Vice  President  and 
General  Attorney,  E.  R.  Squibb  and 
Sons,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  New  York.  Home:  9  East  81st 
Street,  New  York  28,  New  York. 

Ralph  D.  Smith,  Pastor,  Petworth 
Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Home:  1370  Locust  Road, 
Northwest,  Washington  12,  D.  C. 
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Committees  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Robert  V.  Fletcher,  Chairman 


President  of  the  University 
Edward  F.  Colladay 
Lyle  W.   Ashby 
Horace  E.  Cromer 
Francis  H.  Boland 


Charles  Wesley  Flint 

Robert  M.  Lester 

Joy  Elmer  Morcan 

John  M.  Reeves 

Ralph  D.  Smith,  Secretary 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Francis  H.  Boland,  Chairman 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
President  of  the  University 
Edward  F.  Colladay 


John  M.  Reeves 
Robert  M.  Lester 
George  T.  Trundle 


COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTMENT 

Edward  F.  Colladay,  Chairman 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
President  of  die  University 
A.  C.  Houghton 


Paul  B.  Cromelin 
George  C.  Clarke 
Mark  Lansburgh 


COMMITTEE  ON   FACULTY  AND  CURRICULUM 
College  of  Arts  and   Sciences 

President  of  the  University,  Chairman 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
Joy  Elmer  Morgan 
Roland  Rice 


Harry  W.  Burgan 
James  I.  Hoffman 
Robert  M.  Lester 


COMMITTEE  ON   FACULTY  AND  CURRICULUM 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and   Public  Affairs 

President  of  the  University,  Clwirman 
Robert  V.  Fletcher  Marion  H.  Hedges 


Harold  I.  Baynton 
Horace  E.  Cromer 


Richard  S.  Reynolds 
John  Sparkman 
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COMMITTEE  ON   FACULTY  AND  CURRICULUM 
Washington   College  of  Law 

President  of  the  University,  Chairman 

Robert  V.  Fletcher  John  L.  Laskey 

Harold  I.  Baynton  Helena  D.  Reed 

Donald    Richbebg  Otto  E.  Koegel 


COMMITTEE  ON   STUDENT  LIFE 

Roland  Rice,  Chairman 

Robert  V.   Fletcher  Mrs.  Alben  W.  Barkley 

President  of  the  University  James  Craig  Peacock 

Lyle  W.  Ashby  Ralph  D.  Smith 


COMMITTEE  ON   BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Horace  E.  Cromer,  Chairman 

Robert  V.  Fletcher  A.  C.  Houghton 

President  of  the  University  Mark  Lansburgh 

George  C.  Clarke  John  L.  Laskey 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

rpHE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY    derives    its    income    from    endowments; 
1  from  the  annual  gifts  of  its  friends  in  support  of  particular  departments! 

fields  of  special  interest,  research  projects,  and  for  general  purposes;  from 
grants  of  foundations;  from  corporations  concerned  with  its  program;  and 
from  student  fees. 

The  President  of  the  University  and  the  faculties  of  the  divisions  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  University's  sustaining  fund,  huilding  and 
development  program,  and  special  projects  with  individuals,  families,  organi- 
zations, corporations,  and  foundations. 

Over  the  years  many  individuals  have  bequeathed  to  the  University 
permanent  funds  for  its  support  and  development.  A  bequest  made  to  the 
University  establishes  in  the  capita]  city  an  enduring  testimonv  which  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  life  of  each  new  generation  of  students. 


FORMS  OF   BEQUEST 

I.    Unrestricted 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  University,  a  corporation  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  February  24,  1893,  and 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  successors,  the  sum  of 
dollars  (or  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  after  payment  of  the  foregoing 
bequests)  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  its  program  in  such  manner  as  the 
trustees  of  The  American  University  may  direct. 

II.    Restricted  Endowment 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  University,  a  corporation  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  February  24,  1893,  and 
located  in  the   District   of  Columbia,   or  its   successors,   forever,   the   sum   of 

dollars  to  be  known  as  the   

Fund,  such  sum  to  be  invested  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  endowment  fund 
and  the  annual  income  therefrom  to  be  expended  bv  the  trustees  of  The 
American  University  for  the  following  purpose: 

III.    Building  Fund 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  University,  a  corporation  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  February  24,  1893,  and 
located  in  the  Di- '  rict  of  Columbia,   or  its  successors,   forever,   the   sum  of 

dollars  toward  the  construction  of 

a  building  or  part  thereof  such  building  to  be   known   as  and   to   bear  the 

name  of    and  t0  serve  the 

following  purpose:    


t< 


to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  be  governed 
by  persuasion  than  by  coercion 


to  believe  that  fraternal  goodwill  is  more 
worthy  than   a   selfish   and   contentious  spirit 


to  believe  that  knowledge  and  the  power 
it  confers  should  be  used  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  all  men  rather  than 
to  serve  the  interests  of  those  individuals  and 
classes  whom  fortune  and  intelligence  endow 
with   temporary  advantage 


to  have  faith   in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual  man  as  an  end  in  himself 


to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  all  values 
are  inseparable  from  the  love  of  truth  and 
the  disinterested  search  for  it 


these  are  the  values  which  are  affirmed  by 
the  traditional  democratic  ideology. 


ier   quotation 
Xew   I 


Carl    L.    Becker   in   "New    Liberties   for   Old.' 
n:    Yale   University   Press,    Page    149. 
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